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~YOLUME XXXIV. 


Che Judependent. 


GRACE FOR GRACZ. 





BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINGORN, D.D. 
ee 
A Fair composure in the face, 
A wm slug unidness in the eye, 
Tones tuned to tenderness and grace, 
A swile like morning in the sky; 


A floating motion, soft and slow, 

And rhythmic, like more perfect rest, 
Swayed a8 to some melodious flow 

Of sileut music In the breast 


Traits snch as these, my darling, may, 
With mask of placid manner, bide 

Paceious that, couchant beasts of preg, 
Do but thelr chance of springing bide, 


Well for us there is One can make 
These tigers of the bosom tame; 
The -leek, sly, savage monsters take 
Their will of every lesser name. 


But His, but Christ’s has power to quell 
The juraing ' fa the blood, 

To qnench the 
‘That inly 





Beatead us, Christ, we fain would learn 
The lesson none can teach but Thee; 
Us from our self-leceiving ttrn, 
We tire of seeming and would be— 


Be gracious to the inmost core, 
lato the depths serene and sweet, 

tilled to beneatn where waves could roar, 
Or the world’s tempe.ts vainiy beat ! 


So mastered, we ehall meetly wear 
The soul’s own beauty on the face, 
And what menu find fn us of fair 


No mask will be, but grace for grace. 
Tarnrtown, N. Y. 





THE FOUNDING OF A CHARITY. 





BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


A GENTLEMAN of grent wealth, clear 
ju'gment, and generous purpose, proposing 
to tay the foundations of a great and per- 
manent charitable fund, has dove me the 
honer to take me, as his pastor, into his 
counsel, »nd to allow me (what I stall al- 
wiys reckon as one of the hizh privileges 
of my life) » share In the labors and studies 
necessary to the securiiy and efferiiveness 
of his magnific: vt benefaction. ‘The very 
Wis'e consultation and co:re-~pondence pre- 
liminary to the orvanization of this trust 
has been conducted in confidence, and it is 
a fact honorable to the discreiion of the 
scores of persons whom it has been neces- 
sary to consult that, through these many 
months, a matter of such wide publ'c 


interrst shou'd not have been noixed 
abroad. Now, however, the bill for 
the 


incorporation of The Trustees of 
the John F. Slater Fund bas been in- 
treduced inte the Lezislature of New 
York, and I am at liberty to speak of 
the Faur and (so fur as his disinclination to 
publicity will allow) of the founder: but 
what I want to speak of more particularly 
in thicarticle is the purpose and method of 
the foundation. If my share in the work 
bad twen more than a very humble one, | 
should hexitate to speak of the matter; but 






1 that the business é& difficult. The common 


d charity, 1 suppose it is the commouest of 


| in a wonderfully judicious mannner; but, 
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Mr. Slater’s own from the beginning. Te 
knew disiinetly what he wanted to do and 
Mexnt to do, and, notwithstanding sugges 
tions Iv one direction and another from 
very eminent men, be has held tenaciously t» 
hie own original idea; bat, when the ques- 
tion was how to carry bis plan into practi- 
cal effect, there was need not only of wide 
counsel among men of wisdom and experi 
ence, but of careful study of a somewhat 
complicated problem. It fell to me (very 
much to my satisfaction) to make myself 
useful to my friend in collecting informa- 
tion and comparing opivions, and this gave 
me an acquaintance with the difficulties of 
such a business, which the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT may have the benefit of. 


1, The first point worth considering is 


impression is thant there is nothing In the 
world go easy as to give away money io 


all day-dreams for idle people to say to 
themselves: “If lL only had the money of 
Brown or Jones, think of the good I would 
do with it.” Every blockhead, without 
gumptioen enough to earn an honest living, 
thinks he could give away a million or two 


faculty of giving away money 


million for one that knows how to give it, 
li is not enongh to havea free hand; it 
needs a good head. Ordinary business 
shrewdness ia not sufficient. Mr. A. T. 
Stewart was long-headed and sharp-sighted 
enough; but his success as a chutitable 
giver, when he turned his hand to that 
business, was not illustrious. 

2. Thave been impressed, in studying this 
subject, with the tack of helps for the 
study. Probably there are some things 
that I fatle! to find. I wish the Social 
Science Association would get up for us the 
Literature of Charitable Endowment. It 
would make a most valuable volume of 
hibliography. There are parliamentary 
blue-books, giving the origin, decline, and 
final disposition of many a futile founda- 
tion In Great Britain. Then the forensic 
and judicinl literature of the subject would 
make an anple an! interesting chapter. 
And the chapter on eccentric charitics 
would furnish an instructive study in at- 
normal buman character. If the result of 
such a work should be the settling, by his- 
torical testa, of some of the found:tion 
principles of wixe giving, it would be a re- 
su't of greater importance to mankind than 
appears at first thought. The consequence 
wou'd be not only less waste in giving, but 
a vavt increase of giving. 1 believe that at 
this hour there is many a man of wealth 
who would love to do a _ noble 
work of chirity, bat is deterred by the 
difficulty «and uncertainty of so giving 
as to accomplish the object of the gift. 
Talking with the late Mr. Merriam, of 
Springfield (was it George or Charies?), I 
drew out from him some of the general re- 
sults of his large and varied experience in 
charitable giving and lending; and I am 
sorry that he did not find time before bis 
death to set down, for the benefit of others 
like minded, an accoen: of his successes 
and bis failures in his efforts to do good 
with money. And I believe, Mr. Exdiitor, 
that, if you could get rome surh practical 
givers to teli their experience in giving— 
whet sort of gifts fail, what succeed slight- 
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semen of men, wo know how to snsle 6 | 


series of articles aud one of the best of 
contrifutions to practical religion. Low 
strange that the whole departinent of the 
economics of charity should be so barren as 
it is of useful literature! 

In fixing the conditions of a grent per- 
manent endowment, special question sarise, 
the least of which is how to provide for the 
security of the fund. A great lawyer aod 
statesman, to whom I went with a ques 
tion, spoke with admiration of the grardeur 
of the {utended gift aod the prospect of 
indefinitely continued usefulness before it. 
Nothing of the nature of property, be snid, 
has the long vitality of au educational ev- 
dowment. 

** Yes,” I replied; ‘but, while the en- 
dowment endures and is administered 
scrupulously, according to the donor’s in- 
structions, it may utterly fail of accom- 
ing his intention, Witness the colleze 
foundations at Oxford and Cambridge fp- 
tended te aid poor students at the uni. 
versities, but become the lixarious 
conveniences of the rich”; and my friend 
bettered the illustration at once by citing 
the case of Harrow School, founded for the 
poor of Harrow villuge, but now berome 
the nursery of the “ gikded youth” of Eng- 
land, American.college endowments tend 

‘ } 


ome Suerte Dor one ooom 





impossible it is for a poor man’s son to be 
taughtin it. I suspect that it will be found 
‘to be-a general principle that the more de- 
tailed and rigordus the prescribed condi- 
tions of the administration of a churitable 
fund, the further will its working be, in the 
long run, from answering the spirit of the 
donation. 

In the terms of the John FP. Slater Fund, 
the practical wisdom which has becn 
prove! by the successful accumulation of 
a noble fortune has proved iseelf anew by 
this, that the only thine rigorously and un- 
mistukably prescribed is the object to which 
the income is.to be devoted. The methods 
to be pursued are left to the unlimited dis- 
cretion of the trustees. Probably chere is 
no one policy that cuuld be devised which, 
invarlably adbered to for successive genera- 
tions, would not end in the defeat of the 
chathable thought In tbe mind of Mr. 
Sinter. The annual $50,000 of income 
would become a matter of course, which 
the recipients would calculnte on and lie 
down on, Itis free now tothe trustees to 
change their methods and conditions of 
giving whenever they find that a change 
wou'd break up hxbits of dependence and 
the s-nse of prescriptive right. and to make 
the Fand continually a ‘‘ diffusive stim- 
ulant” to the activity of the beneficiary 
race, instead of a sedative. 

It isnatural enough that the pnblicshould 
compare the Juhn F. Slater Fund with the 
Peaboly Fund, They are alike, and differ- 
ent. The Peabody Fun‘, given for education 
at the South, irrespective of race or color, has 
actually been administered more largely for 
the benefit of white children. {t hus con- 
stantly (and for good reason) declined to 
aid any relizious schools or enlieges, of 
of whatever denomination, The Slater 
Fund will be devoted exclusively to the 
emancipated race, and will be free to help 
forward the most complete and vigorous of 
the educational ingtitutions of the South, 
those which were i spirit of Chris- 
tian faith and self. and whose grad 
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that ennobling and purifying Christian in- 
fluence in which they are trained. The 
officers of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion can tell, if they feel at liberty to do so, 
that this is not the first time, by many & 
thousand dollars, that Mr. Sinter’s gener- 
osity has lifved along the poor and energetic 
young colleges of the Souta in their career of 
usefulness, 

Ihave written to the full length of my 
article, with hardly a personal word con- 
cerning Mr Slater himself. He would not 
like it if 1 were to express before the pubilie 
those warm feelings of regard that have 
been growing iv my heart during these few 
months of somewhat intimate co-operation 
in » matter ao dear to him; and | may well 
be content to keep silence about my friend, 
when the whole country, North sad South 
together, ts speaking with one voice in 
honor cf his nuble act of charity. 

Norwica, Cox. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 


Mea cheres, did you ever think how many 
things have happened in this world of ottrs 
since 1 wrote sou first, so many years 
ago—-we will not say how many? Yet many 


magnetism of ite atmoxphere, so enthralling 
to sense, leaves the brain: unready and un- 
willing to give form and substance to its 
impressions. It {s quite enough just to 
live. It is superfluous, a8 well as disew- 
chanting, to sit down, with souliers ink and 
paper, to tel) about t. I thought of you 
yesterday, sitting under a tree on the up- 
lands of Georgetown. I wished for some 
magic that would transmute for you at 
once the stene before me. Then, as now, 
I wanted to give 1 to you. Helpless then, 
{ am just as helpless now, Pen and 
paper are all inadequate to translate 
the “translucence of the air, the mystic 
swelling of the buds, the warm flush of 
birth touching everywhere on bough and 
budding blossom the gray cheek of Itast 
year's death. There it was, last Aatumn’s 
withered leaf, quivering ip A pril’s enticing 
sunshine, as it quivered in last December's 
snow; there the puckered and lifeless berry 
on the branch; but there, also, was the 
flushing emerald of the maples’ tassel, the 
r seate glow of the red bud, the pink of the 
arbutus, peering through last year’s stubble. 
Side by side, on branch end wold, was the 
earth’s ever-repeated story of youth and 
age, of birth and d-ath. But, altogether, 
what a poem it was, that epic of Nature, 
that hymn of Pathos, that jubilete of Per- 
petal Youth, rising everywhere above 
decay. And where else could one sit and 
receive such opposing, if not conflicting 
impressions, as here on this perch, under a 
tree, flowed in through sight and sound? 
Off yonder, above the dome of the Capitol, 
the Goddess of Liberty stood embossed 
against the bine, her sugust face and sybel- 
line eyes set upon the future. The hive- 
like halls of legislation below stretched 
their wings of hite samite far 
out across the gleaming space, above the 
blooming hill. What a suggestion of ha- 
man volevs and of human conflict came 
with this right of the Capitol: but it could 
aot stifle the crooning ditty of 3 myriad 
frogs, piping in thereeds under the bill. 





















ly, and wheat bear fruit an hundred-fold—it 





Wee plan, the object, the desigu, have been 


would make an extraordioarily joteresiiog 


uste teachers, in whatever service they 
labor, will be tikely to shed about them 


Nature’s call of content was not to be 
bushed because men were vociferously com 
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tending about éach other, 
tol. Iwas all thé same to the frogs 
whether the Chinese came or staid. In 
either cate, they were not to be cheated out 
of their piping; any’ more’ than was the 
crow out of bis caw, as be called to you 
across afield of emerald wheats Down the 
winding creek; beyond its gtaeeful bridge, 
stretched the city ofthe living; but just be- 
fore me, Oak Hill, thewity of the dead, crept 
down the grassy glebeand met the streans. 
Statesinen and heroes, beauty and’valor rest 
within its shades, On one side beats the 
multitudinous life of a Capital, on the other 
Rock Creek chants its happy lay. Whole 
nations of forest birds warble in its un- 
broken fastnesses. Hares and squirrels 
come out from their mossy: lairs, and, with 
shy, bright eyes, gaze unscared on the 
human stranger, sitting by the way. Every 
wild flower of the American flora, in pro- 
digs] profusion, lives its life of color and 
odor in these solitudes. I recall thickets, 
glowing with wild honeysuckles, azaleas, 
and laurels; and suony uplands, flushed 
with the purple of acres on acres of tri- 
colored violets, within sight of the dome of 
the Capitol. 

On the opposite knoll, across the little 
stream at my feet, I see the new-made 
grave of the young stranger, who was laid 
there to rest, with many tears, but a few 
duys ago, Lord Montague, of the British 
Legation, after a ride to Great Falls, on 
horseback, He was sick for a day, dying of 
diphtheria, at the early age of twenty-seven. 
A young man of great refinement, an artist 
in cye and heart, in his daily rides he came 
often to this spot, for he loved 
the wild, free stream, these sequestered 
glades, the far, wide Capitol-crowned out- 
look. So, when, with the dew of youth 
still upon his face, he passed out and on to 
larger life they laid bis body here to rest, 
instead of carrying it back to mingle with 
the dust of his ancestors. He sleeps with 
strangers, but the stream that he loved 
chants beside him the happy song of re- 
lease, while the wide skies, which sufficed 
his sight bave gathered his spirit into their 
everlasting rest. 

Following Rock Creek backward a mile 
or two, one Comes, unaware upon an open 
English landscape, of rolling. meadows, of 
softly outlined hills, and of sequestered 
howes, set far back from the road, on open 
lawns or in umbrageous parks, There, 
amid its graves, beside its bee-haunted 
parsonage, hung thick with ivy, stands the 
Rock Creek. Episcopal Church, the oldest 
church in the District of Columbia. The 
brick of which its walls were built were 
brought from England, in 1719. Its oldest 
graves, dug back in the eighteenth century, 
cluster close about it, and down its winding 
ways, sheltered by encircling firs, shaded 
by oakes and pines and clustered beeches, 
one sees the tombs of some of the oldest 
families of the District. Here is the grave 
of Peter Force, whose rare books form so 
valuable a part of the Congressional 
Library; and here is the tomb of the 
Bluirs. Beyond tbe church, and the trees 
of the wide churchyard, one looks forth 
into the pure country. It is difficult to im- 
agine that a great city, least of all a capi- 
tal, whose internal doings are blazoned to 
the ends of the earth, can be withio ten 
miles. Beyond the parsonage, rows of bee- 
hives bask in the sunshine and a field of 
waving wheat dimples in the breeze. The 
pale gray towers of the Soldiers’ Home rise 
above the trees on the uplands before it, 
while on the other side of its park, for 
many acres, stretch the low, white head- 
stones of the soldiers of the Republic who 
fell in the last war. 

The natural, ucapoiled beauty of the 
Rock Oreek region and upper Georgetown 
isunsurpassed. Coming down Georgetown 
Heights, one may follow the. wide-spread- 
ing Potomac far below Alexandria, see the 
whole of Washington lying below him, 
covered at its eastern hight by the ever 
dominant Capitol. Georgetown, imits old 
streels, is, indeed, an ancient burgh; its 
irregular gabled houses of red brick re- 
mivdivg a traveler of a European town, 
and yet with its aunties in Madras turbans, 
still lingering on porch and street, ever re- 
calling pictures of the vanished South, 
Ghrist’s Church, in Alexandria, which still 
holds the family pew of George Washing- 
ton, was begun in 1765, finished in 1778; and 
built of brick also brought from. Eugiaad, 


in the Capi- 





THE INDE 


Coming dowa to Sixteenth Street, beyond |. 
the snowy magnolias and dark Norway] 


pines of Lafayette Square, the low, brown) 
tower of St. John’s, set against the blue’ 


sky, makes one of the most idealeffects*in»| 


landscape seen in all Washington. St: 
John’s is now called “The President’ 
Chureb.” And, apart from association and’ 
convenience, President Arthur showed the 
same sensitiveness. to color and effect, im 
choosing St. John’s, which marks all his 
ministrations in the White House. In 
aspect, nothing could be moré- unconven- 
tional than this little church. It has no 
spire, no poetic architrave, no claim to 
beauty; not a village in New England 
that could not boast of a finer looking 
clrurch ; yet it is the opposite of vulgar and 
has acertain claim to elegance of aspect 
that is peculiarly its own. This comes 

from the soft brown color of its old 

stucco walls; its gray windows and the 
meliowing tracery here and there of its 
creeping English ivy. St. John’s was 
built in 1816, from origine] designs made 
and presented by Latrobe, who was theo 

the architect of the Capitol. It was first 
built inthe form of a Greek cross; then 

enlarged to a Latin cross. It. was con- 

secrated by Bishop Kent, on Christmas Day, 

1816, and its modest little steeple rose in the 
air in 1820. From this same steeple every 

day issues the call to prayer of a jerky 

little bell, which sounds strangely like a 

cow-bell. Its bobbing, but not unpleasant 

music alights here and there on the embow- 

ered walks and bosky parterres of one of 

the most beautiful little parks in the world, 

just asit used to light, long ago, on the apple 

trees, whose spicy fruitage was gathered by 

truant boys on the same spot. One bas 

only to be seated on a bench, turn his back 

tothe little church, shut his eyes and listen 

to the bell, to be sure that he is elsewhere, 

far away, amid graziog sheep and lowing 

kine, till he opens them, and lo! instead, 

there is General Jackson rampant on an 

obstreperous bronze horse, and there, di- 

rectly before him, the human memory- 

laden White House. 

St. Jobn’s has always been the chosen 
church of the Army and Navy. The first 
President of the United States who had'a 
pew therein was, I believe, President Madi- 
son. In the same pew sits President 
Arthur to-day. The congregation of St. 
John’s has always been a remarkably re- 
fined and intelligent one; but has never 
been, in the popular sense, fashionable or 
crowded. As a building, it is especially 
adapted to the wants of a devout wor- 
shiper. Itis full of back and side doors, 
of shadowy nooks and corners, in which one 
who desires to do 1t may hide with his heart 
and with his God, all unmindfutof his neigh- 
bors. This type of worshiper has been 
very much invaded by the advent of a presi- 
dent. When he arrives at the limited steps 
and scanty little corridor of St. John’s, to 
find them transformed into a mimic Trinity 
and packed to the curbstone with gaping 
people, the ancient and devout denizen of 
St. John’s feels somewhat distrait and far 
from comfortable. It is true that President 
Arthur looks precisely ashe did when he 
was collector of the port of New York; 
when bis comrades, according to reporters, 
called him ‘‘ Chet” and nobody thought of 
staring at him. It is equally true that no 
mortal could come into church later and 
come at all, or come in more modestly and 
unostentatiousty, when he does come; never- 
theless, at present he is a President, and, 
therefore, from door and stair and gallery 
he must be peeped at, as if he were 
“Jumbo,” instead of the solemn-eyed, gentle- 
faced man that he is. 

On Easter Sunday St. John’s was a per- 
fect bower of blossoming. A crown. of 
golden crocuses was éet against the pale 
blue above the altar, which was massed 
with. lilies and enwreathed with braided 
roses and heliotrope. Wreaths and crosses 
and anchors of violets and lilies were hung 
upon the walls. The whole church was 
flooded with perfume. Its air quavered 
with the most exquisite music—thé lofty 
and impassioned strains of the ‘‘ 7¢ Dewm,” 
the ‘‘Jubilate Deo,” the “Gloria Tidi,” the 
**Nune Déimittis.” Every nook was packed, 
aod in the midst of the people, with bis two 
children, sat the President, joining-in the 
service and listening to the simple, devout 
words of the reeior, the Rev. Willfam A. 
Leouard. 
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ous'ascensién is begivuing it: thistcountry 
to reeeivesomewliat of the retiemUfance so 
long® andl ardently. Westowed- upom the 
Fourth of Jaly: 

Easter Week was a very gay-one in the 
social world. Were I evén to namethe 
many elegant entertainments which filled it, 
you would suspect me of becoming a Jenk- 
ins, The emphatic event in social life was 
the reopening of the White House, that 
house of memory! Few famous bouses iu 
England, which claim the recollections of 
centuries, can recall so much of human 
pathos, of tragedy, of hovor and dishonor 
as have been shut within these walls in less 
than one hundred years. During all the days 
of official mourning the house was closed 
on all festivities; but it is opened, at last, 
and again the gay world throngs state-room 
and corridor. President Arthur has already 
given three public receptions. The first one 
tothe great multitude; the second to the 
Army and Navy; the third to seuators, rep- 
resentatives, and the diplomatic corps. The 
President receives with reticence, but 
with courtly courtesy. He knows how 
to enter a room and how to leave it 
with elegance, which is not so unimport- 
avt a matter as rude people would like to 
have us suppose. He does not ‘‘ gush”; 
nor does he freeze or overpower you with 
too much “ manner,” which in its way is 
as underbred as too little. He has‘ nota 
suspicious, but a wary expression, which 
holds all new-comers in due abeyance; but 
he has another expression, more abiding— 
one of great gentleness and kindvess— 
which explains his reputation for good-fel- 
lowship and why, in the best sense, his 
manner is pleasing to women. 

So universal is this regard for him, one 
does not like to hear it said nor to see it 
printed that the President is treating witha 
certain negative indignity the pictureof « 
lady, and‘that one of a lady se well-beloved 
as Mrs. Hiyes. At least, in‘part the reason 
of this teemivg lies in the almost unntan- 
ageable size of the picture, with its frame. 
This frame, carved by the women pupils of 
the Cincinnati Art School and présented 
by them, asa token of their great regard for 
Mrs. Hayes, a8 a work of art is extremely 
fine. If it have a fault, it is that it over- 
powers the picture, and. besides being 
too ostentatious, makes it difficult to man 
age—very difficult when to its bulk is‘afidéed 
just a little prejudice, not against: the 
radiant woman who seems to stand there, 
but against the motif which propelled that 
fair semblance into the Executive Mansion. 
When, more than a year ago, 1 ventured to 
say in your columns that this picture should 
be a tribute to Mrs. Hayes from the women 
of America—not solely from temperance 
societies, nor solely because Mrs. Hayes had 
done her share in omitting wine from the 
White House table—I seemed to foresee the 
spirit which, soon or late, would want to 
turn that fair face to the wall for that very 
reason. Not that President Arthur would 
do suck athing. Oh, no! But President 
Arthur, who has the usual proclivities of a 
metropolitan, used to elegant entertainment, 
does not warm toward this fairimage, because 
she and her grandfather drank no wine, 
nor because she left the wine-cellur empty, 
which he has so generously stocked. Had the 
good women who proposed tothe succeeding 
President to adopt the exact régime of the 
Hayes family considered’ just whatbuman 
nature is, they would scarcely have done it. 
Had President Garfield lived, he would not 
have banished wine from the White House 
on state occasions; and one has only to 
consider the life long associations and habits 
of President Arthur, asa New Yorker, to 
know how foreign to him are the modes of 
daily living which belong to simple rural 
regions. President Arthur bas only to con- 
sider, comprehensively, this tutrinsic differ- 
ence—to bonor in the difference, not to de- 
spise the enthusiasm, the religious fervor, 
the devotion to the right, though-sometimes 
over-flavored with personalism, born of thé 
simpler life, which is nearet to Nature and 
perbeps nearerte God. Kind’ President, 
let the portrait of Mre. Heyes be"hondred 
by placing it where thé people wheeare for 
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hermay donte and see it, in the House of 
the-People; not se she is: @ temper. 
who honors human ‘séifure; 7 oe as 
a wife of the of tlie United Btates, 
she-was;thr ofthe nature 
Go@had'givete her abd throug® her devo. 


tion to We-déiig, a joy and inspiration 1o 


the and because this picture, frame 
and a thie’ gif of American women, 
w at oftheir love for ap Atmerican 
woman. 


Six wine-giasses at each plate at a state 
dinner will take on a kindlier glow and a 
larger look of charity when the portrait of 
the President’s wife who gave no wine, but 
offered every other delicacy, hangs in the 
East Room, where the peorle want it, be- 
cause there only will they be allowed to see 
it. It is all nonsense, if it is nothing more 
selfish, all this talk about it as ‘‘a prece- 
dent.” ‘*It must not be allowed as a pre- 
cedent!” No portrait of a woman must 
hang-in the East Roum, save the portrait of 
Martha Washington. Pray, why only she? 
She is there only because she was George 
Washington’s wife. Whut gives tothecastle 
and palacesof Europe their intense personal 
interest? Chiefly theif picture galleries; 
the fair women, as well as men, looking 
down from their historic frames on Inter 
generations. Every administration holds 
for this Nation its own personal interest. 
Think of the strong personal quality that 
comes down so pungently to us from the 
administrations of the past. Who would 
not like to go up to the White House, tosce 
the portrait of its first mistress, that great- 
est of the Adamses, Abigail Adams? Who 
‘would not like to catch, even from a rusty 
frame, a faint reflex of the airs and graces 
of Dolly Madison, or to gaze on the placid 
face of the illiterate, but lovable Rachel 
Jackson, who, through the piety of a meek 
and quiet-spirit, ruled in love, to the iast, 
ber ‘fron Chief?” 

No interest in the White House, to the 
thousands of people who visit it as a Mecca, 
could equal that centered in a gallery filled 
with portraits of the Presidents and their 
wives.. The portrait of the beautiful Mrs. 
Tyler hangs in the hall upstairs, and a long- 
time leader of society at the Capital said to 
me, the other day, with amiable esprit: 
“Mrs. Hayes’s portrait has started on its 
labotious travels. It has reached the cor- 
ridor; but it isso beavy it will be some- 
time before it joins Mrs. Tyler at the head 
of the stairs.” Alas! What would the 
consecrated, unworldly women who un- 
veiled this picture in Lincoln Hall, as it 
stood banked by blossoms, and flanked by 
soaring palms, and crowned by flowers sevt 
by Mrs. Garfield, have said, fo all their 
fervid speech, could they have foreseen the 
disfavor, if not the ostracism, which coldly 
leaves their darling outside the door to- 
night; outside the door within which for 
four years she dispensed as much kindness 
and brightness and love of goodness as ever 
fell from a woman’s spirit. 

It bas been recorded in public print (or 1 
certainly should not refer to it) that the 
President says to his friends at the side- 
board: ‘‘This’is not a Hayes Administra- 
tion.” Without the telling, we are quite 
aware that itis nof. We are nof disposed 
to sit in censorious judgment on the Presi. 
dent decause itis not. And yet it is true 
that, whatever the public shortcomings of 
the Hayes Administration were, this Ad- 
ministration and any that comes after may 
be rightfully bappy if ft bequeaths to the 
country and to this city the same influence 
and the memory of a life so simple, sineere, 
honest, aad radiant as was the home-life of 
the White House during the sojourn in it 
of President and Mrs: Hayes. However 
opposite the personal tastes or habits of a 
person may be from them, however he or 
she may differ from them in their standard 
of what is elegant and cosmopolitan in 
fashionable life, surely, it reflects no credit 
on the justice or kindness of one’s human 
nature to sneer whenever “‘the Hayes Ad- 
ministration” is mentioned, as it has been 
so largely the fashion in this city to do. 
Those who so constantly do it, surely, are 
not aware that they are sucering simply at 
that simplicity of living and of being, that 
devotion to all that is: lovely and of good 
report which was left behind by our Lord 
ds the “bighest standard of the Christisa 
example in life. 

The boliday expect of the city is increased 
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April. 27, 1882. 


by the fact that the whole African popula- 
tion is abroad. It is the Fourth of Julyef 
the colored race, Emancipation Day, The 
world isall aflush with tender bloom, but 
the delicate blossoms of the gardens are 
thrice repeated in gorgeousness by the blos- 
soming of attire along the streets and 
avenues. The pavements are thronged 
with colored women and children; thetbor- 
oughfares massed with colored regiments 
marching totheir place of rendevous. It 
takes Emancipation Day to show us the 
immense proportion, even in numbers, of 
the colored population of Washington. It 
takes such a day also to prove to us the ex- 
tent of their forward stride in twenty years, 
and the hich average of their thrift, enerj;y, 
and intelligence. I have always said that 
the Capital City of Washington, is the 
Paradise of the Negro. Not that. he can- 
not do well elsewhere, or that thousands 
do not do very poorly here; but be- 
cause I doubt if in any other American 
city solargea proportion of the race pos- 
sess wealth, intelligence, and education. 
One of the most fashionable churches in 
the city, even for white people, who are 
attracted by its choice music, is the Colored 
Catholic Church, of St. Augustine. The 
former pastor of St. Luke’s Colored Epis- 
copal Church, Dr, Crummles, was a grad- 
uate from Oxford College, England. Ed- 
ucated colored men are employed largely 
in the departments, and a colored doctor, 
a colored lawyer, an educated colored 
teacher of both sexes (there were always 
colored preachers) has ceased to be a won- 
der. 

But the procession! It was the finest 
of that racg, so fond of processions, ever 
scen in thiscity. Regiment after regiment 
of the sons of slaves, in solid phalanx, 
marched on, to bugle and drum, in the full 
uniform of the citizen soldier. As four 
black men passed, holding the four corners 
of asuperb United States flag I seemed to 
see another flag trailing far off in the past, 
the magnificent flag that I once saw in Vir- 
givia, tied to a-horse’s'tail, dragging in the 
mud, thus ignominiously brought in to a 
captured town by Stonewall Jackson’s tri- 
umphant men. 

‘Here is your United States flag!” 
cried the soldier who rode the horse. 

‘‘Here is our blessed fing! The flag that 
has redeemed us and clothed us men,” 
secmed to say the freemen who bore on 
their trophy today. The triumphal center 
of the procession was an immense flower- 
decke:! car, drawn by four horses, in which 
every state in the Union was represented by 
a black girl, dressed in white, while high 
above them all sat a living Goddess of Lib- 
erty, a beautiful quadroon, dressed in 
white, covered with pink rosebuds. Well, 
it was a sight that meant ‘‘more than 
tongue could tell,” in a ciiy where, twenty 
yeursago. a colored woman could not wear 
a veil on the street, without its being 
stripped from her face by a policeman, nor 
a colored man walk the street after nine 
o'clock at night, without being dragged to 
jail. ” 

There! You wanted me to make pictures 
of a few congressmen. I don’t like to 
make pictures of congressmen (you may be 
sure of it), or they wouldn’t be crowded 
over to another week. 

WasHinetos, D. C., April, 1882. 











TEE DISESTABLISHMENT AGITA- 
TION IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


BY ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IX THE Pret CcLLEGE, GLascow. 


Ix my last communication, in which I 
endeavored to give your readers an account 
of the present movement Ip Scotland for the 
Disestablishment of the National Church, 
and of the way in which it is viewed by the 
various parties in the Free Church, I 
made no reference to the Highlands, At 
that time the Celtic portion of the Free 
Church community had made no sign. The 
state of the case is otherwise now. The 
Highlanders have. taken their part in the 
question and on both sides. There bas 
been a demonstration in favor of Disestal- 
lishment north of the Grampians, and a 
counter demonstration—the one headed by 
Principa] Rainy and the other by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, of Dingwall. Both came off in In- 
verneas, the capital of the Highlands, the 

oo the 1éb of mary, Dr. 
Kennedy's on the 23d of March. The car 
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Mer meeting can hardly, in. strictness, be. 
called a demonstration, for it was really a 
private conference of ministers favorable. 
to Disestablishment; but it might as.well 
have been public, and it was made public in 
effect; for, by some means, the. Scotsman, 
while characterizing the meeting as strictly 
private, was enabled to give a pretty full 
report of the proceedings, and in particular 
of Principal Raivy’s speech. It is not 
necessary to give apy detailed account of 
that speech as reported. It is enough to say 
thatthe aim of the Principal was to con- 
vince the Hignlanders that they might be 
good Free Churchmen and yet support the 
movement of which he is the chief promot- 
er. Judging from the numbers present, and 
the general, not unanimous, approval of the 
learned Principal’s sentiments, it may be 
estimated that something like one-half of 
the Highland ministers are of his mind. 
The other half side with the ecclesiastical 
chief or bishop of the Highlands, Dr. Ken- 
nedy. This geptleman Jost no time in be- 
stirring himself against the Disestablish- 
ment Propaganda. The intention to hold 
a conference in Inverness, in furtherance of 
Dr. Rainy's policy, having been made 
known, a considerable time before Dr. Ken- 
nedy set himself to the task of*preparing a 
manifesto to counteract the pernicious in- 
fluences coming from the south, which was 
published in anticipation of the Pro-estab- 
lishment Conference, in the first week of 
February. The ‘‘ Pamphlet” is atrenchant 
production. The author speaks in severe 
terms of Dr. Rainy and other leading eccle- 
siastics; representing them as not lead- 
ers, but simply managers, laying to their 
charge all the evils with which, in the 
writer's opinion the Church is afflicted— 
rationalism, loose views as to Sabbath ob- 
servance, tendencies to sensuousness in 
worship (hymns, organs, etc.), and accus- 
ing them of being always slow and back- 
ward when ansthing bas to be done which 
is unquestionably right, prompt and ener- 
getic only in doing wrong. In proof of 
this statement, reference is made to the fact 
that the leaders had to be compelled to do 
their duty in the late Smith case by the 
faithful Highland host, and it,is hinted 
that they are showing the same culpable 
remissness now iv connection with another 
professor, who bas recently published 
‘‘gross errors” (generally supposed to be 
the present writer), In allthis the Ding- 
wall ecclesiastic is somewhat too bard on 
his brethren. It is specially absurd to 
blame them for not pulling up new heretics; 
for itis in Dr. Kennedy's power as much 
as in Dr. Rainy’s, if he chooses, to bring 
any offender before the Church courts, by 
overture or complaint. Then, is it not un- 
fair to blame Dr. Raioy for the introduc- 
tion of bymnsand the raising of the organ 
question? Every one in Scotland knows 
very well that he bas shown himself, to say 
the least, supremely indifferent to both 
bymos and organs. I rather think he will 
be more than indifferent to the latter when 
the question comes before next Assembly. 
I fear ] was rather sauguine in my last as 
to the prospects of those who advocate lib- 
erty to use instrumental. aids in worship, 
The question has not made so much prog- 
ress as I anticipated. The Disestablish 
ment agitation is killipg it, Those who 
favor disestablishment are holding aloof 
from the other movement, to avoid preju- 
dicing oppovents of organs aguinst dises- 
tablishment. Itis another instance of the 
too common policy of sacrificing all inter- 
ests to ecclesiastical politics, But Dr, 
Kennedy’s accusation, however unfounded, 
serves one good purpose. It shows how 
little is gained by such time-serving. No- 
body is deceived by such tactics. Dr. 
Rainy and others might as well give the 
advocates of liberty to use organs the bene- 
fit of their support and make friends of 
them; for, by holding aloof or opposing, on 
grounds of expediency, they alienate them, 
without getting any credit from their thor- 
oughgoing opponents, Should Dr. Rainy 
speak and vote in the next Assembly against 
organs, Drs. Kennedy and Begg will sim- 
ply say: ‘* Not convenient just now. Wait 
till the disestablishment business is off our 
bands” | 

In. hig.manifesto, Dr. Kennedy summoned 
his felléw Highlanders to Abels posi- 
tion on the quesiien of the as men 








terian Church; they brought the arch-here- 


ment for.union. with. the, United Presby-- 
tic, Prof. Robertson Smith, to justice; and, 
in like manner, they could, if they would, 
put a spoke in the wheel of the Disestab)isb- 
ment car. They had only to stand.on the 
claim of right, which asserts-that the Free 
Church is.tbe true Church of Scotland, and, 
as such, ia entitled te recognition by the 
State and to the endowments connected 
with the State Church. They had. pecu- + 
liazly good right, as Highlanders, to takaup 
this position, seeing; that the bulk of, the 
people adhered to the Free Church in the 
Highland parishes, the ministers of. the 
Establishment in those parts being In many 
instances. without congregations, Why 
should those who did the nation’s work not 
receive the national pay ? Who could re- 
sist their claim, if it were formally advanced? 
Not statesmen; not even the Established 
Church herself. She would probably. be 
found glad to get rid of ber weak spot, and 
to stave off Disgstablishment, by handing 
over the endowments in the Highlands to 
the Free Church ministers, 

The result of this appeul was the public 
meeting in Inverness, on the 23d of March. 
The assembly was large and hearty; the 
number of ministers attending being abont 
the same as that at the Rainy conference 
inthe previous month. Dr. Mackay, of 
Inverness, presided, and Dr. Begg was 
present and took a leading part in the pro- 
ceedings. The resolutions passed were of the 
true-blue, constitutional, eighteen-forty-three 
sort; insisting on the Establishment princi- 
ple as an essential element of Free 
Churchism and maintaining that what was 
wanted was not mere disestablishment, in 
the interest of voluntaryism, but re-estab- 
lishment on right principles. The meeting 
atlopted a resolution to bring: its views be- 
fore the Parliament, so that the legislature 
will hear two conflicting voices from the 
Free Church—one from Dr. Rainy, saying 
Carthago delenda est; avd one from Drs, 
Begg and Kennedy, saying ‘‘ Rebuild the 
walls of Jerusalem.” 

It remains to be seen which of the two 
voices will receive most attention, Theim- 
pression of those who can feel.the pulse of 
public opioion is that not very much at 
tention will be paid to either. In other 
words, the Parliament is believed to be at 
present disinclined, to take up the ques- 
tion andto alter the sfaius quo in any di- 
rection. They have many.other questions 
on hand which they believe to be more 
urgeot. Even if it were otherwigp, it is easy 
to see why the Liberal Government should 
be unwilling to introduce the disestablish- 
ment of the Scottish Church into their pro- 
gram or to magnify its importance. When 
the question comes before the public as a 
matter of practical polities, it is pretty 
certain to divide the Liberal Party into 
two. Liberals connected with the Estab- 
lished Church will not vote Liberal if this 
question is pushed to the front. The result 
may simply be the loss of several constitu- 
encies to the party, the weakening of its 
strength in Parliament, possibly the trans- 
ference of power into the hands of the 
Tories, who in this, as in other matters, may 
seek to ‘‘ dish” their opponents by attempt- 
ing anew the solution of the Scottish 
Church question in a way that shall 
strengthen the Establishment and weaken 
its foes. 

The chief interest of the movement for 
the present to Free Church men isthe re. 
ception it will meet with in the forthcoming 
Assembly. It will be the piece de resistance 
this year. Every year there is one piece of 
business: which monopolizes attention, and 
throwsall other interests into the shade. Last 
year and for some years previous it was the 
Smith case, during which the Church ques- 
tion rather languished: This year, it will 
be Disestablishmeot, which will receive an 
amount of attention such as. it bas never 
received since the Free. Church came into 
existence, The diversities of opinion that 
exist will probably come more fully out 
than ever, and various motions represent- 
ing.all.the parties, will in all likelihood be 
submitted. The overwhelming. majority 
will, doubtless, vote the Disestablishment 
ticket.. Nevertheless, not a few will re- 
main firmly convinced that that. vote will. 


Church any good. It will. only. 
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apd progress. Those of us who be- 

“Were that in the latter ‘ditection ies the 

hope of the future wif! work on in the good 

cause, amidét much discouragement, as- 

sured that time is on their side and that 

better days are in store. The good time 

coming,, however, may not be reached 

without some.disssters. The. tension of 

parties is great. Qn ecclesiastical ques- 

tions and on other questions—such as those 

affecting worship and the right of inquiry 

in thedlogy—very pronounced: differences 

of opinion prevail in our Church, Some 

stand on “‘forty-three;” others on virtual vol- 

untaries. Some regard the introduction of 

instrumental aids in worship ag a radical 

change of custom contrary to Presbyterian 

principles; others regard such change as at 

once legitimate and desirable. Same assert 

the doctrine of finality in all matters theo- 

logical; others advocate free inquiry with- 
in the Jimits of catholi¢ orthodoxy as essen- 

tial to the future wellbeing and power of 
the Church. All these contrarieties of view 
will probably be made manifest in. the 
forthcoming Assembly. The question of 
Disestablishment will bring out the conflict 
of opinion on the first head. The organ 
question will show how widely Free Church- 
men differ in their ideas of the lawful and 
desirable in worship. And it is not unlike- 
ly that occasion will be given for mavifest- 
ing diverse theological tendencies also. 
An overture has been given notice of in the 
Edinburgh Presbytery, the most zealous of 
presbyteries, to defend the faith, drawing 
the attention of the Assembly to. Professor 
Robertson Smith's book, ‘On the Old Test- 
ament inthe Jewish Church,” and to Pro- 
fessor Bruce's book on “ The Chicf End of 
Revelation.” If this overture pase” the 
Presbytery, it will give defenders,of ortho- 
doxy their’ opportunity in the supreme 
court; but I think the promoters of the 
Disestablishment movement will be as un- 
willing to have a new doctrinal controversy 
raised, as thetr opponents will be ready for 
itand for the same reason—viz,, regard to 
its possible bearing on the political game. 





EMERSON. 
BY BLIZABETH 0. KINNEY. 





Lixg some old Titan of majestic bight, 
His march has been with grand and solemn 
tread, 
The brain profoundly working, while the 
head, 
Circled by mists, was often hid from sight ; 
Yet from itscioud, when great thought flashed 
to light, 
That mighty brain by the elect wae read ; 
The many sew not, turned away, instead, 
Hie brightnesa,veiled, to them was only night. 
But, as he walked, anon at either side 
Fe)! pregnant seeds of thought, which, taking 
root 
In minds long barren, showed the tender 
shoot 
That later blossomed. Clonds might genius 
hide, 
Yet everywhere the great man planted foot 
His mark remai!pe,avd shall through time abide, 
New Yore Crrv. 
I 
NOTES FROM OVER THE SEA. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Ware English alarmists, iv Parliament 
and by leading articles in the journals, are 
drawing fearful pictares of a future French 
invasion of Euglend, by means of the pro- 
jected Chaunel Tunnel, the English have 
quietly invaded France in the form of the 
Salvation Army, or L/ Armée du Salut, An 
advanced division came over a year ago 
and established ite headquarters on the 
Quai Valmy, in the midst of one of the 
poorest and most. unsavory and unpromis- 
ing quarters of Paris, on the frontiers: of 
radical and infidel Belleville, A: short time 
ago, the Saivationiste held there.a: grand 
“ Anniversary Review.” The commander- 
in-chief of the British forces, General Booth, 
came over from England, for this occasion; 
but his daughter, Miss Booth, who hascom- 
mand of the Gallic department, conducted 
the exercises. The Salvation Army\-is, to 
some extent, 2 Women’s Rights organiza- 
tion. The sisters wear a uviform aud bear 
such titles as ‘‘ captain” and ‘‘ lieitenant” 
Like the Quakers: and 
easly Methodists, ite. originators recognized 
from the first women’s. religious equality 
and ber peculiar gifts of faith and 
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fervor, self-sacrifice, and undes. 
persecution and in the face of deadly peril, 
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'fa.e, Bapplly, that courage was not tested. 
'.« Quel Valmy was no scene of violence 
snd drovhan ribaldy. The immense gatb- 
ering of the poorest classes of working peo 
ple were perfectly orderly and decorous in 
their behavior sung their stirring hymns(one 
of them set to the erst profane air of ** Mal 
brouck s’en oa-t-en guerre,” or “* We won't go 
Home till Morning,” to the accompaniment 
of the cornet and other mar! ini instruments), 
exhorted, preyod, related various experi 
ences of conv'ction and conver-ion, which 
sounded droll enough in French, and, 
finally, dispersed ns quietly and soberly ns 
any American country congregation of 
Baptists or Methodists, comméres or gossips 
lingering here and there to exchange greet- 
ings. A considerable portion of this audi- 
ence were, doultiesa, curious idler» and un- 
delievers. as a little mal apropos applause 
andl laughter evineed; but they were not 
roughs, and that saving virtue of the 
French, politeness, kept them frox serious 
ly annoying the ‘‘ Soldiers.” Tow differ 
ent is it in England, where this religion of 
the highways and by-ways, this rude d«mo 
cratic division of the Church Wilitant, with 
Ite “‘nwkwaird squads” and * ragged regi- 
ments,” finds “Jordan a hud road to 
travel.” I have been so strack by the per- 
severance and endurance of these people 
that | have collected a g eat mays of news- 
paper reports of the riotous attacks on their 
mectings and processions. Almost every 
day there Is recorded some ac! of bratal 
assnult or vulgar annoyance. There was 
one leader of the Islington roughs who, Inst 
Summer, aguip and again attacked a hum 
ble band of the faithful, who held their 
Sunday meetings under a certain railway 
arch. Though several tines arrested and 
even fined, he managed to be always on the 
spot, avd, with his dancing, yelling, mud- 
throwing crew, to break up the services— 
thearch- nemy of the Salvationista, But it is 
inthe provincial towns, notably Sheffield 
and Chester, that this petty persecution has 
grown to serious and dangerous proper 
tions and is becoming a disgrace to English 
civilization, It is a significant fact that 
those who suffer most from the savage at- 
tacks of the brutal, becr-drinking, wife- 
beating roughs are women. At Galashiels, 
where they had been bolding meetings, 
Saptain Hamilton and her lieu enanc, Mi-s 
Sloan, were knocked duwn aud trampled 
on, while Captain Mary Aun Cxasweil has 
been repeatedly obliged to call on the police 
for protection—a protection which they 
seldom j-yfully accord, Magistrates grum- 
ble and as often reprimand the “ Suldiers” 
as their aseni ants; the snints, as the sinners, 
1 know how itis. | have had my share of 
bitter prejudice agninst the ** Salvation and 
Halleltujab Army,” with its tramping 
evangelists, its ignorant fanatics, its flaunt. 
ing bonnes and poisy brass instrum: nts, 
its “Hosanna Mee ings” and ** Holiness 
Councils,” and all the absurd milit: ry 
travesty, contrived to euthrall and enlist 
the bi liigerent Briton. Such means and 
methods are to me as repellant as they are 
eccentric; opposed to all my idens of tnsie 
and propricty. They scem to ime calcu- 
lated to vulcatize Christianhy, And yetl 
ask myself: Can Christianity be vulgarizea 
when it goes no lower than a large class of 
the hun anity it was sent to redeem? No 
honest witness can deny the binvery. zeal, 
and entl usiasm of those * Soldiers,” who 
muke open, valiant war on the suvage forces 
of ignor ince, vice, and crime—defying op 
position, ridicule, scorn, and hate, which, 
only through luck of~power, fall short of 
the persecu'ion which ends in martyrdom, 
When lL hear the history of the marveious 
couversion, followed by the more marvel- 
ous devotion of some of these men and 
women, so lutely the lowest cf the low and 
the vilest of the vile, I dare vot doubt but 
that the Lord is in this work. 

I look upon General Beth asa hero, in 
bis way. Ile is uvquestionxbly » man of 
great exccutive ability, of positive genius 
for organizaion, discipline, and command. 
The perfect subordination of his vast num- 
ber of officers of al) grates and the obedi- 
ence ani machine-like working of the rank 
and file of his grea:, motley army, recruited 
from the very ranks of the enemy, con- 
quered and converted, seem to me some- 
thing phenomenal, proving rere moral and 
spiritual power, as well as personal magnet- 
ism and mastery. That something was 











Christian efforts for religious enlighten- 
mett and reform, to reach the “ wickedness 
in low places,” to rouse perishing multitudes 
from the mental and moral torpor of gross 
ignorance and practical heathenism, thie 
man, a Nonoconformist mini-ter, saw, and 
st to work in the only way which seemed 
to him practicable and hopeful; and, as we 
see that the Reverend General ia marching 
his captive converts out of the dark slums 
of brutlity and utter godicssness a little 
way forward, a little way upward, we have 
no right to quarrel with his tactics. When 
we contempiate the [erculenn labor these 
**fanatical Salvationixts” have under- 
taken, in the face of a mocking world, 
lnbor of desperate need, but quite beyond 
the scope of the mugnificent machinery of 
the great State Chi.rch and the deapair of 
respectnble Dissent, I feel that we have no 
right to be squenmish about their me‘hod 
or thelr means, I once said ‘* This Saiva- 
tion Army is planting the cross of Christ in 
the mire”; but, since | ace, or think I see, 
«me poor, half-linced, half smothered 
souls climbing up, by that cross out of the 
slough of despair and «in, on to firmer and 
more ciean'y ground, [I feel that the Lord 
himself will not think the symbol of divine 
aionement ond human redemption dese- 
crated or degraded. 

Next tothe S.lvation Army, It seems to 
me that the Libern! Government is the body 
most persecuted and put upon in England 
just now, where we ace Conservatives und 
Land-Lenguers lovingly united in deadly 
opposition to the premier and all his acts. 
Such an astounding rapprochement has hard- 
ly been seen since “ Herod and Pilate were 
mide friends.” Whatever Mr. Gladstone 
does is sure to be wrong, in conception and 
execution, in the eyes of the relentless 
Radiculs of the [louse of Commons and the 
magnificent malcontents, of the Chamber 
of Peers, During the first stormy year of 
his ministry, how delicious it was to see in 
whut o stute of lofty, philosophic calm he 
every duy appenred on that scene of toil and 
turmoil; always ready for battle, but never 
bris.ling with defiance; always self-con- 
tained, but never self-nssertive; impulsive, 
but not imperious; always courteous and 
cheerful; always with a fresh rose in his 
button-hole; but pow, it Is said, he looks 
worn and harrassed and seems restive and 
irascible—that, in fact, his marvelous stock 
of patience and placidiiy is giving out. 
And what wonder? Attacked and worried, 
ax he is, while struggling mightily with that 
almost overWhelming Irish difficulty, he 
reminds me of that grund old stag of Lond- 
veer, beset and broucht to bay, while swim- 
ming a mountain torrent, by a pack of 
fer -eions hounds, 

The sop he flung awhile ago to the Trish 
Cerberus, though howled over by the Con- 
serva.ives, had little placating effect on the 
llome Rule Party, with whom there is no 
letting up or giving in while the chiefs of 
the League are in durance vile. It is no 
use. Granted a certain amount of Home 
Rule, and they will demand all—the re- 
peal of the union, the right to establish the 
government of their choice, the Irish repub- 
lic dreamed of by their patriots and poets 
of the last hundred yenrs. As for me, [ do 
not Lelieve that the fond dream can ever be 
realized, through all the moral and physical 
forces they can bring to bear, until Englana 
herself is repalicwnized. When will that 
be, O Oscar, latest bard of Erin, who 
singest, nnd singest grandly in thine ‘* Are 
Lnperctriz” of the English * republic ” of 
the furure? In truth, the leaven of republic. 
anism is working very slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly, in England. The trouble is, it 
is not of geod quality and it Is badly placed 
—too low down or too much on one side— 
in the grent social musa, Itis as unlike as 
po:sible to the lively old Cromwellian 
leaven—a moraland spiritual element, which, 
placed well in the middle of society, scemed 
to work equally and surely upward, 
downward, and outward. ‘Ihe present re- 
publican movement, if movement it can yet 
be called, is materialistic or, at the best 
simply humanitarian, Tt lacks alike the 
inspiration of faith and the staying power 
of religious conviction” It ts bulf-hearved 
aod balf-s-uled. Its principle does not yet 
seem thatot a large and generous equality 
and fraternity; but, rather, the sulien de- 
moeracy of «discontent. It carries heavy 





needed to be done, beyond the ordinary 


weight in the way of atheistic sentiments, 
to say nothing of agrarian and communistic 
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proclivities; and in the inauguration of a ! paper that you may possibly have the Pipe, 


revolution, as in the conduct of a great 
reform, beter fanaticism than materialism; 
better the sword of faith, in the hand of a 
new Cromwell, cleaving a fiery way before 
the republic that is to be, than all the rude, 
ponderous weapons of the new Stone Age 
of unbelicf, though wielded by a host of 
Bradiaughs. English poets, from Milton 
to Swinburne, have been Liberty’s impxs- 
sioned seers. No mote grand or glowing 
tribute has ever been pnid to our Republic 
than that of Shclley, in bis magnificent 
apos'rophe to “America,” in the ** Revolt 
of Islam” Byron was not so brave in his 
verse; but he hus left in one of his private 
letters a. very remarkable declaration and 
prophecy, coming, as it does, from a lord. 
Ile eays: ‘1 have simplified my politics 
into an utter detestation of ull existing gov- 
ernments, Give mea republic! The king 
times are fnst finishing. There will be 
blood shed like water and tears like mist; 
but the peoples will conquer in the end. I 
shxll not live to see it; but I furesee it.” 


From Byron's time, the progress of the 
republican idea In loyal England has been 
to ordinary observers as slow and silent as 
the travel of 2 glacier; but every act of 
imperial tyranny or parliamentary en- 
croachment on the rights of the people 
must sccelerate it, till, at last, its resistless 
course will make itself heard and seen, in 
overthrown and destruction. Over here 
the shameful Bradlauch Lear-baiting in the 
House of Commons, and what is looked 
upon as a piece of hypocritical political 
prosecution, are produc’ng a certain effect, 
muking infidelity more nssertive and de- 
fiant. A Deputy, in open aéance, has de. 
clared himaclf ** an atheist,” and before the 
courts juryman after juryman has refused 
to tuke the ordinary oath, as something 
which weuld ‘‘do violence to his con- 
science ” 

What I have acainst the English Flouse 
of Commons, in the Bradlsugh matter, ix 
that they played a tyrannical part, without 
the courage of tyrants; thxt they, or, at 
least, the majority of the majority, have 
not been truthful and manly evough 
to say: “We reject this man, and 
will continue to reject him as often 
as his shameless, s«hoe-mxking  con- 
stituents return him, though it be seven- 
ty-times seven and though the Ilouse of 
Commons finally becomes little more than 
a big Bradlangh expuision association, We 
are glad of his blunders, which have ren- 
dered this barring-out possible. We reject 
him not wholly, or mainly becuse of bix 
atheism, or his agnosticism, not even for 
his blasphemous utterances ngainst the royal 
family and the God we worship; but because 
he isa vulgar agitator, a rabid republican, 
a democrat and demagogue of the lowest 
type; n per-istent, pig-headed, pugnacious, 
pestilent fellow, not fit for association of 
any sort with gentlemen. It ix not 4 ques- 
tion of Christianity; but of caste. So make 
the most of it, you disloyal! and disorderly 
Radicalsa—‘ workingmen’ or idlers—whether 
you rally about your unsavory candidate in 
Northampton or in the Hall of Science ap- 
plaud the attacks of your ch»mpion cn the 
Bible, and on the hereditary and otber priv- 
ileges of his betters.” 

This would, at least, have been honest 
and plucky, and, like the typical old-fash- 
foned British Commoner, proud of his 
blood and his breedirg, «tiff-necked in his 
loyalty and religion, bigoted, perhaps, but 
despising cunt. 

As giest a lack of courage or consistency 
ws shown by the extreme Radical», who 
lately opposed the marringe grant of the 
Duke of Albany, which they did while p-o- 
fersing devotion to the monurchist prinei- 
ple and the utmost personnl loyalty, They 
cling passionately to the pomps and splen 
dors, und io-the crowns, scepters, and other 
tanbles of royalty, and haggle and whine 
about the cost. They would keep up a 
great show-family, and yet deny them the 
wherewithal to make themseives fine and 
grend. As well might the great Amcrican 
showman put his hons on half rations or 
refuse handsome housings and howdahs to 
his lar,e and ever increasing family of ele- 
phants. 

What won't Amerien get hold of in the 
way of rare curioxities and great sliows? 
You will soon have the biggest living ele 
phant; and I see by a late paper that you 
have the biggest devil-fish; and by later 





to & proposition bas been mde by 
Canadian Romanists to establish his 
throne and set up his Papal Penates 
in Quebec. This talk of the flitting 
of the Holy Father, like that of last Winter, 
when he was coquetting with Avignon and 
Sultzburg, cauves some grief and perplexity 
in pious souls bereabouts; ueedlexsly, I 
think. The Pope may, like Cuddle Hed- 
drick, threaten to ‘‘fice awa into some far 
country”; but he will never budge, unless 
he is in the categcry of those “‘whom the 
gods would destroy” and the fatal mad- 
ness be upon him. Although he has quite 
given up blessing godless Romans frem the 
balcony of St. Peter’s: given up illuminat- 
ing that sacred edifice in honor of our 
resurrected Lord; given up officiating at 
the grand altar of that mightiest of human 
temples, wherein reigns a perpetual, n- 
chanted summer, almosta climate in it-elf— 
dreamy, delicious, unmixed by the storms 
and changes of the world —we cannot think 
of the Pope withour St. Peter’s, though he, 
like his predecessor, has done hig best to 
accustom us to think of St. Peter’s without 
the Pope. ; 

There is, I remember, in the Zoological 
Gardens of London a famous tortoise, 
prodigious In size and aye, the Methuselah 
of his kind, a creature not beautiful 
to look upon, but most respectable, 
by reason of his antiquity and of the 
venerable appearat.ce of ‘his shell, on 
whien are carved certain figures, records of 
a career, slow and sure acd marvelously 
prolonged, considering that much of it has 
been passed in a Christion land, where 
bishops and aldermen abound ami neither 
Lord Mxyor’s banquets nor Guildhall 
dinners are unknown, When, as he moved 
about his small enclosure, he thrust out his 
hend, which shook and vibrated us with the 
tremor of fulsy, his eyes blinked puia- 
fully ia the sunshine and he had 
the pinched and pifeous lvok of an 
aged prisoner taking a stroll in his jail- 
yard. His gait was slow and uncertain, 
aud he really sceme! encuiabered by that 
mussive covering, darkened and marred by 
time, notched by the centuries, and yet it 
made me beth shudder and smile to think 
what a poor, shriveled, infirm, defenseless, 
utierly undignified crenture he would be 
should he shuflle off that vaulted shell aod 
walk forth iuto the world without it. 

Paris, Fraxce. 





BUT PLENARY INSPIRATION—IS 
THAT PROBABLE? 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D. D. 








Ix previous papers 1 have soucht to 
make it seem probable that a report of 
Divine Revelation, such as the Bible on its 
face uppenrs to be, would be found an in- 
spired book. The probability, however, 
thus established (if established) does not, 
it may be objected, extend farther than to 
favor the Idea of a partial inspiration for the 
Bible—an inspiration affecting those por- 
tions of Scripture, and those portions only, 
in which inspiration would be universally 
ackrowledged to have been, in the nature 
of the caxe, necessary. We have now to 
inquire whether a doctrine of tull or, as 
the technical word Is, plenary, in distinc- 
tion fiom partial or occasional inspiration, 
hax » reasonable probability in its favor. 

First, it must be considgjed that the 
divine, so-called miraculous {nterferences 
on behalf of the human race, recorded in 
the Bible, occurred mo-tiy intime. They 
were events—events that entered the suc- 
cession of temporal everts. Tney. there- 
fore, belong to and assist the develup- 
ment of vistory. Having this organic con- 
nection with the * human tale,” they de- 
manied, in any adequate historical report 
that should be made of them, to be set in 
true order, relation, and relief as to the 
gneral other current of history, In short, 
common history belonged, as a necessary 
part, to the plan of the Bole. It wasa 
conditio sine qua non. Now, if we suppose 
the scriptural writers, having been tem- 
porarily lifted by a divine influence for the 
work of inditing revelations, to te remitted 
sgain to their natural powers for the 
work of detailing the merely ordinary 
maiters to be embraced in their writ 
ings, whnt disposition ts it fair to con. 
jecture would engender itself in their 
minds? They would, let us remembet, 
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be excited by the extraordinary expericnce 
of receiving their revelations from Gol, 


_and then by the subsequent reading and 


study vf that which they ha! themselves 
writ en as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. The magnitude, the splendor of 
the Divine displays would bewilder an: 
dazzle them. Everything standing in rela- 
tion to these supervatural revel.tions would 
be seen in their light. By the operation of 
a well-understood law of ussociation, the 
princip«] fizure would confer an exagger- 
ated dignity upon its accessories. What- 
ever chanced to be, either in time or in 
place, contiguous to a supernatural inva- 
sion in human affairs, would instantly 
as-ume, into their view, a factitious import- 
ance. The imaginative faculty wouid trans- 
figure it to asublimity not its own. The 
very piety and awe of the writers, ever 
close on superstition, would deem they 
could pay due honor to God iv no way 
more surely thin by exalting every incident 
and connection of the «acred history te a 
level above the vatural, The venerating 
and worswiiving ipstinct in the writers 
would forbid their permitting vulgar ad- 
juncts to hover in too familiar neighbor 
hood about superhuman persons, chosen 
occasions, holy ground. Llow strong is 
such a preuisposition in a certuin order, 
and that a very high order, of religious 
minds may be seen iu the allegorizing ten- 
dency which, among these minds, is com- 
mon to the learned and to the illiterate Je 
vout. The ullezorizing tendency in inter- 
pretation is essentially ove wi:h the 
mythical tendency iu oarration. Discun- 
tented with an imagined barrenness of 
the letter of Scripture, the allegorizing 
bent solaces itself with the discovery 
of a supposed latent informing spir- 
it. “These tame and common rela- 
tions,” so it reasons, “ are barren and tame 
only to thoxe who want the sense for dis 
cerning the deep mennings they envelop. 
Belief may Gl] itself wi.b the husk; but in- 
tuition must feast on the kernel.” Since 
the canon is finally closed and the letter is 
not to be disturbed, there is nothing Icft 
for the mnystic todo but find his type and 
muke out his allegory as best he may. How 
morally certain is it that, had that spirit, 
left unrestrained, unowzuided, composed 
the history at the first, the history would 
have come out from the writers’ hands far 
different from what it actually is—far more 
pliant to the uses of the allegorizing iuter- 
pritation? There is, | acknowledge, a dif- 
ferent mental predisposition even morecom- 
mou than this; one, indeed.exactly opposed— 
a predisposition which loves low levels 
aud cleaves faithfully to the ungarnished 
letter, But this different predisposition 
would expuse its subject to a d‘fferent dan- 
ger; at least, equally serious and equally 
necding divine inspiration to guard him 
against it. Tuis kind of man would be as 
strongly tempted to ratiouslize the super- 
natural out of his nariative as would be 
the other kind of man, in his narrative, to 
incrense that element beyond the measure 
of reality. The highly literal cast of mind 
would unfit its possessor to be the organ 
of high suprasensuous revelations. As 
matier of fact, that cast of mind has not 
characterized the prophets and apostles 
most signally tovored with the most 
arduous commissions. Not the judicious 
and sensible James, but the contemplative 
Jobo aud the sublime Paul came oftenest 
to visions and revelations of the Lord. 
Fine and soaring spirits like these needed 
not less the fetter than the pinion. If in- 
spiration alone could sustain their lofty 
flights, inspiration, also, alone, could com- 
pel their feet to keep the ground. The 
very thing would hardly have failcd to hap- 
pea, in f.ct, which, in the false conjecture 
of Strauss and his school, is held to have 
happened. These tell us, for instance, 
that a thander-storm, suddenly  en- 
veloping, in cloud, the persou of Christ, 
in company with a few followers, 
and then by chance illumining him with a 
Uzhtning flash—such natural incidents. they 
say, have been elevated by the superstition 
of ignoraut and simple narrators iuto the 
solemnity of the so-called Transfiguration. 
Such a principle of mythical origination 
for Gospel history, merely ridiculous in its 
“lame and impotent” applications to the 
various accounts of scenes and ircidents 
actually belonging to the New Testament, 
bas, nevertheless, precisely so much proba- 
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bility in it, and no more, as serves to illus- 
trate the dangerous navigation which truth 
and fact would have been compelled to ven- 
ture, had they hugged the shore of human 
limitation and infirmity, instead of riding 
clear on the high sea of Divine inspi- 
ration. 

But, again, the objection is raised: Are 
there not details so trifling in the filling up 
of the Bivie as to siuk below the just con- 
descension of Deiiy to inspire them? An 
objection which is completely answered by 
the analogical argumeht. Creation attests 
that Divine wisdom relaxed no degree of 
altention when passing from the making of 
a star to the making of a flower. The fact 
that we can wander abroad at will in the 
kingdom of the Bible, as in the kingdom of 
Nature, lost alike in either, amid orderly 
variety and unexhausted profusion—this is 
of itself a testimony, not yet impeached and 
not impeachable, of the common origin of 
tbe one and the other. 

The reticence of. Sertpture is worthy of 
observation. ‘This reticence of Scripture is 
not less astonishing than the boldness of 
its annunciations. [dw is it to be explained 
that. goa'led from within itself by its own 
in tinct of adventure and of power, and 
gouded on every side by the spurring con- 
tact of presumptuous speculution, the eagle- 
eyed and exgle-winged spirit of Paul re- 
frained? There were few pinions that 
coulll have borne their possessors to so 
lofiy a poise of prospect; few eyes that 
could have ranged the great horizon with 
so swift and keen a sight. But his eaver 
and adventurous breast pressed full aguinst 
some invisible line of circumecription, and 
he waited. With solemn and earnest pa- 
tience he waited for the finz] removal of 
that barto his flight, to take place when that 
wiich ia perfect is come and that which is in 
part shall be done away. Tow, likewise, 
is it to be explained that Paul’s con.- 
panions io New Testament authorship— 
thoughtful, but of less nmple and tess fur- 
nis»ed intellects than his—avolided ** vain 
jangling,” the peculiar temptation of a nar- 
rower exruestness, und especially the al- 
most universal vice of their nation and 
times? Is there any other adequate ex- 
planation of the character of. Scripture—on 
its neyative side, as to what Scripture, is 
not—any adequate explanation other than 
full or plenary inspiration of the writers 
from God? 

But, it will be asked: After all, are not 
the various portions of Scripture deeply 
marked with the individual peculiari:ies of 
the respective writers? Undoubtedly, they 
are; and, undwubtedly that fact fs, in the 
providence of God, an important iiem of 
evidence in favor of the genuineness of the 
books that make up the volume of Scrip- 
ture—that is, in favor of those books bring 
really the productions of the men reputed 
to have produced them. Still, it is not in- 
dispensable always to estublish the strict 
genuineness of a billical writing. It is 
sometimes quite sufficient if we demonstrate 
that a man such and such, some certain type 
of man, even thouvh it should turn out not 
to be the very supposed men himself, pro- 
duced the book. This point—in other words, 
the genuineness of a book, in the looser 
sense of genuiuencss just described—the in- 
ternal traits of the book are generally 
enougb to make clear. The style of the 
book, then, being self evidently that of n 
man who, self-evidently, could not have 
pioduced the book, without aid, and aid 
such as no fellow-man could render, there 
arises an argument for adjunct Divine 
unthorsbip, that is, for inspiration of im- 
mense, indeed, almost of convincing force. 
Given, first in order, the authenticity; next 
in order, the genuineness — genuin-ncs« 
evev in the less strict definition of the iden: 
and the step thence to inspiration for a 
book of Scripture is easy, short, and, as it 
seems lo me, necessary. 

This iudependently quite of any express 
pretension to iuspiration on the furt of 
biblical writers contained in their produc- 
tions. But, strong as is the probable argu- 
ment indirectly obtnined—first, from a 
priori considerations of « general nature; 
and, secondly. from the ascertained charac 
ter of Scripture itself; still, such probable 
argument is pr: perly to be regarded as ren- 
dered conclusive only by the reivforcement 
of direct and positive proof existing in the 
fcrm of explicit claim to inspir.tion on the 
part of the biblical writers. This textual 
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evidence for inspiration it is no pa:t of the 

limited design of the present paper to give. 

We have chosen to confine ourselves here 

to considerations of ‘a general and probable 

sort; but, still adhering to this line of dis- 

cussion, I insist that it would be premature 

and disastrous to sui render the doctrine of an 

ample, aplecary inspiration for Scripture; ap 

inspiration that covers the whole volume, 

from beginning to end, with every part of 

the volume; an inspiration that not only 

gives us infaliible reiigious las'ruction, but 

gives us, likewise, with rhat, such an histor- 

ical envelope or vehicle for the infallible 

religi.us instruction as, for ultimate ac- 

curacy of stutement, for just aud philo- 

sophical representation of occult causes, 

of hiding motives, of secret currents, of 

wide movemeuts, hopelessly surpasses all 

other history, even all other biography. No 
less comprehensive a doctrive of ins; ira- 
tion, it seems to me, will answer all the 
ends for which inspiration of any extent is 
needed. Anything short of this full meas- 
ure of inspiration remits us at once to 
deubt; todoubt that will not and in con- 
sistency cannot find absolute religioux 
uuthority anywhere in the universe. Not 

does it »uffice to say that in this, as in other 
thiug-, we are simply to ussume our re- 

sponsibility of determining. I: is respons- 
ibility enough, one would suppose, to 
weigh evidence for and against, and deter 
mine, with reference to the Bible, taken as 
awhole, If each component part cf the 
Bitle, each purt down to no one can tell 
bow infinitesimal a division of its con- 
tents, is to be tried separately, then we 
might nearly—not quite, but nearly—as 
well Lave been left to the ignis fatuus of the 
individual, subjective, internal Divine 
Revelations of Paiker and of Newman. 
Neander and Arnold are better thin they 
only by a wise inconsequence of logic. Let 
“us hold yet to an inspiration for the Bible, 
that, whatever its mode, is full tothe brim ip 
its measure, Paul's formula is the best— 
* Every Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God "—which I, for my part, the New Ver- 
sion to the con'rary notwithstanding, have 
no doubt is what Paul said. This doctrine 
of an inspiration that extends to ‘every 
Scripture,” in whatever mole given, to 
whatever degree, is, I fully believe, a dor- 
thine of the standing or falling Church. 
The doctrine wil] be wrongly conceived if 
conceived to be bard, rigid, mechanical. 
Rightly conceived, it is, on the contrary, 
vital, adjustable, free. 

Tazartows, N. ¥. 
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BY THEODORE W. DWIGHT, LL D., 
Proressor oF Law is COLUmBiIs COLLEGE Law SCHOOL, 
New Yor«. 

THERE is a great question st'll pending, and 
certain in time to become extremely pressing, 
as to the correct theory of levislation on the 
subject of this article. Stall the levisiature 
distinguish between fermented and distilled 
liquors? Shall the traffic in either be prohtb- 
ited, or shall sales be allowed under license? 
Assuming that distinctions cau be made in 
favor of fermented liquors, can their sale be so 
reculated by law that the existing evils of the 
traffic can be mduced to a minimun and be 
come comparatively trifling? Light on such 
pointe as these should be eagerly welcomed 
from every quarter. It may accordingly be of 
some service, fur this and other reasons, to 
trace the history of English lexislation on,fbe 
subject from the earliest period down to’ the 
time of the American Revolution. It is certain 
that much of this legislation has bad 8 power- 
ful effect upon American law. Our own theory 
of licensing the «ale of liquors will appear to 
be Engli-b in its origin. All that is contained 
ip this article is d-rived from o:iginal sources, 
upon careful personal examination. 

It will be convenient to divide the lezisla- 
tion in question into three principal perlocde : 
First. from its earliest beginnings down to the 
time of the Protestant Reformation; second, 
from the last-named erato the restoration of 
Charles Il (A.D., 1660); third, frum 1600 to 
A.D. 1776. 

1. 

During the first period the English people, as 
far as the statute-book shows, knew only ale, 
beer, and wine. Of ale they have been fond 
from the beginning. One of their old chron- 
iclers (Stow), with a curious miziure of Chrie- 





tlanity and Paganism, traces the invention of 
ale to Bacchus. ‘Their great desire was to 


have these liquors good, fuli-mesrured, abund- 
ant, and cheay, When these points had been 
gained, lexi-laiion had accomplished its pur- 
pose, The laws are highly illustrative of the 
wishes of the people. The legislation con- 
cerning ale and beer must be distinguished 
froia that affecting wine. 

1. Arg axp Beeu.—The first law affecting 
ale. etc.. isof somewhat uncertain date, though 
commonly attributed to the fifty first year of 
Henry 111 (A. D. 1-66). It is the famous * As- 
size of Bread and Ale.” One of its leading ob- 
jects was to establish a fixed ratio betweev the 
price of bread and ale. A single example will 
show the scope of the statute: ** When a quar 
ter of barley is sold for twenty pence, or & 
quarter of wheat for thirty pence, two zallons 
of beer or ale are to be sold in cities for a 
penny an! out of citles three gallons for & 
penny.” The brewers of that dsy appear to 
have been women, The Lutin word for female 
brewer (braciatriz) is the only word used in the 
statute. ‘Ihe punishments for violation of the 
law are of a femiv!ne character— the ** tumbler, 
the trebucket, or the castigatury"’;* while, if 
the bakers, being men, disregaried the statute, 
they were to be ret in the pillory,as to which 
there was e special injunction that it should 
be strong aud well made, . 

There is but Ii'tle further law-making con- 
cerning ale and beer during this peri.4, How- 
ever, in 1455, it is evuacted that no person brew- 
ing ale or beer in the County of Kent, to be 
sold, shall. during five years, make above a 
hundred quarters of malt to bisown use. Io 
1503 it was provided that two justices of the 
peace may reject aud put away ‘common ale 
selling’? in towns and places where they shall 
think convenient, and to take sureties of the 
keepers of ale-houses of their good bebavior 
by the discretion of the said justices, and io 
the same to be advised and agree.! at the tlme 
of their sessions, This is the dawn of the 
licensing system. 

Yet, only eight years before, Parliament had 
reguiated the wages of laborers, providing 
botb for meat and drink, and at the same time 
complained that the leborers throughout the 
country sat long at thelr wou meal and de- 
manded a long time of sleeping at afternoon ; 
and it was accoriingly euacted that they 
should not sleep in the day ‘ime, except from 
May to August. About the year 1531, the 
brewers became 60 strong that they assumed 
to make their own barrels. This was an en- 
crvachment on the high ait and “ mystery of 
coopers,” A statute was passed, in the interest 
of the coopers, that no brewer of ale or beer 
8) ould make bis own barrels, though be might 
keep men to make repairs upon such as he bad, 
The warden of the “ mvstery of coopers” had 
power to search for barrels made contrary to 
the law. Beer must be sold only in barrels, 
kilderkins, and firkins, and the number of 
yallons marked upon them, “to the intent 
that every person may know the contents 
thereof.” They were to be marked with the 
sign of St. Anthony’s Cross, The biewers were 
allowed to send to the king aud great lords ale 
and beer in laiger measures—r, g., tuns, butts, 
pipes, etc. 

lv the year 1529 the thought penetiated the 
legislative mind that it was uot a seemly thing 
for the clergy to be engaged in the ale busi- 
ness. It was accordingly provided ‘hat no 
‘spiritual person” was to keep a brewhouse, 
under pain of forfeiture, though this probt- 
bition dil net prevent bim from brewing beer 
for his own ure. 

Circumstances show that brewing was be- 
coming a most extensive business. The manu- 
facture of barrels was becoming so great as to 
threaten the existence of the lumoer interest, 
Exportation had become enormous. Ii was ac- 
cordingly povided, in 1543 (85 Henry VIII, ec, 
8, that all persons who carried beer out of 
England muet bring in “clapboard meet to 
make as much as he carries forth.” No beer 
could be transported fu vessels greater than a 
bariel. 

2. Wines —There was a peculiarity about 
wipes in the fact that little or pone was pro- 
duced in England, though Stow rays that ‘in 
the time of Richard 1 vines grew itp great 
plenty in tbe litle park at Windsor, as aleo the 
making of wine,w hereof eome part was spent.in 
the kiny’- house and some part svld to bis profit, 
the tithes whereof were paid to the Abbot of 
Waltham, then bav:ng charge both of old and 
new Windsor” (‘‘ Chronicles,”’ 143), It is, how- 
ever, plain that this was but a sporadic instance 
of wive-making and its sale must have depe 
upon a complulsant disposition toward the 
king. The statute of 1266 dealt with wine, as 
well as ale. Adulteration had already com- 
menced, for the law required an examination, 
to see if there was any ‘‘ corrupted .wine or 
such as ie not wholesome for man’s body.” 
I> 138) (4 Edw. III, c. 12) the subject came 
up avain. Complaint is mede that there are 
more taverners iu the realm than there are 


*Blackstone defines this as a “ certain engine of 





correction,” signifying a“ scolding-stovl.” Part of the 
punishment consisted ip plunging the woman ip 
water, 








want to be, selling 
Wholesoine, at such price as they please, there 


being no law regulating prices. It’was accord-: 


logly enacted that fidne must be'so hatdy as 
to sell wine except at a reasonable price. This 
was to be made up from the price at “the ports 
whence the wine came, added to the cost 
ef transportation. ‘Officers, who ‘should be 
assayersof Wine, Were created. All wine found 
to be corrupt was to be poured out end the 
vessels covtaiping it were to be broken. 

In 1851 (25 Edw. U1) the wine question came 
up ina new form. The king hadan ancient 
right, termed *“ purveyance,”” whereby his 
officers could seize upon provisions in the 
hands of private persons, and apply them to 
the king’s use, paying for them by “tallies’* on 
the royal exchequer, which were redeemed, if 
atall, at some remote period. The statute 
complains that the king’s butlers, in the matter 
of wine, had taken from the subjects more 
than was necessary, retaining the residue for 
themselves. Regulations were established 
for ascertaining and registering the amonat 
taken, with severe punishment fn case of vio- 
lation. There is reason to believe that this 
legislation was of but little effect, and addi- 
tional cormplalats were made by the great 
lords, resulting in later statutes. 

The attention of Parliament was soon turned 
toarise in the price-of this commodity. At 
this time Gascony and Guienne, tu France, 
belonged to the ‘English kiug. Im . 1353 
(27 Edw. III, Stat, 1, ¢. 58) we are told 
that Eoglish merchants were wont to 
gO into those provinces to buy up the 
new wine crop before the titne of the vint- 
age. The remedy for this evil was that all 
wines were to be purchased at Bordeaux or 
other specified ports. Any one who violated 
this rule was to be arrested by the steward of 
Gascony or the constable of Bordeaux and sent 
bome and to the Tower of London. The 
business of fmportation was thrown open to all 
merchants, citizens, or aliens. All wives, red 
or white, were to be carefully gauged and 
deductions made tn the price for any de- 
ticlency. The declared object of this legisla- 
tion wasto increase the abundance of winés 
and to facilitate tmportation and sale. ‘In 1868 
(42°Edw. Ill;c. 8) another policy prevatied. 
All the business was to be transacted by foreign 
merchants. No Englishman was to ‘go to 

“Gascony to seek wines, but they were to be 
brought Into the country by Gascoigns or other 
aliens. No gold or silver was to be put by 
Englishmen tanto the hands of the foreign mer- 
chants, in order to bay wines for the use of 
Englishmen and this on pain of forfeiture. No 
Englishman, was permitted to buy wine before 
it was landed. Thus the great Edward set 
himself to violate the laws of trade. He soon 
found bis mistake, for in the next year his 
“dearly beloved sou, the Prince” (the Black 
Prince) of this country of Gascony Interfered, 
as he found bie princely revenues diminishing 
under such legislation. So it was modified, 
and English merchants could buy one huadred 
tuns at a time and freely pass into Gascony, on 
giving sufficient surety. 

Edward LI was inclined to make minute 
and vexatious regulations {n manifold direc- 
tions—such as the wearing of prescribed ap- 
parel, the regulation of the wages of artificers 
and laborers, the probibition Of exportation 
of the precious metals, and even of fron, etc. 
Among other things, he caused to be enacted 
@ stringent statute concerning tie table of 
his subjects (A. D. 1386). It is singular that 
in this act there is no regulation of the use of 
wine or other drinks. {t appears to have been 
founded upon a theory that expensiveness at 
the table tended to impoverish the masses of 
the people. In other words, it is a very early 
instance of restrictive legislation, based on 
grounds of public policy. It introduced and 
sanctioned a principle in law-making which 
has been abundantly applied in later years. 
The preamble of the law recites “that, 
through the excessive and overmany ‘sorts 
of costly meats which the people of this reajm 
have used, wore than elsewhere, many mis- 
chiefs have happened, for the great men, by 
these excesses, bave been sore grieved, and the 
lesser people, Who only endeavor to imitate 
the great ones in such sort of meats, are much 
impoverished, whereby they are not able to aid 
themselves vor their liege lord in time of need, 
as they onght. It is, then, provided 
that no man eball have at any meal more than 
two courses, and eath mess of two sorts of 

*victuals at the utmost, be it flesh or fish, with 
the common sort of potage, without sauce, 
though, if any man choose to have sauce for 
this mess, he well may, provided it be not made 
at great cost.” At Christmas and some other 
great festival days he might have three courses, 
The absence of mention of drinks tends to 
show that they were so cheap and abundant 
that there was no element of expenstveness in 
providing them. ‘The statute was not founded 
upon morality, but on a falee view of priuci- 
ples of political economy. 

After Richard I] had suceeeded to the throne, 
and in (be years 1880—1281, Rhinc aud Spanish 


corrupt ‘Wines,‘as well as 





wines appear in the statate-book. Their price 
was Gzed. By a most-extracidinary regila- 
tion, purchasers might offer to wholesale deal- 
ers the estabHshed price. If-they refused to 
sell at the regulation price, the purchasers 
could insist in law on haying the wine deliv- 
ered to them at the price. No sweet wineor 
claret was to be sold at retail in any part of the 
kingdom. The object of this rule cannot be 
arcertained. There is, however, but lf‘tle 
doubt that it was conceived in the spirit of a 
Barrow protective policy. It wasso distasteful 
to theeountry that it was soon repéaled (A. D. 
1882), 7 Rich. Il, c. 11, leaving to the City of 
London power to pass ordinances on the sub- 
ject, operating within its precincts. 

About this time (A. D. 1386) wine, owing toa 
fortunate success in a naval encounter, became 
suddenly very abundant. “‘ The Earl of Arua- 
del encountered at rea a mighty fleet of Flem- 
ings, laden with Rochelle wine, and set upon 
them and distressed them and their ships; end 
80 brought them into divers ports of England, 
by reason whereof the wine was so plenteous 
in England tbat a tun thereof was sold for a 
a mark and twenty sbillings the choice” 
(FPabyan’s “Chronieles,”’ 583). 

Nothing further of importance in this legisla- 
tion-occurs ubtil 1483 (1 Rich. ITI, e. 13). The 
wine called Malmsey is then first mentioned in 
the statutes. The preamble of the statute 
sets forth “that butts of wine, called Malm- 
sey, were wont in great plenty to be brought 
into the kingdom before the year 1447, and the 
largest of them beld one bundred and forty 
gallons apiece andthe least one hundred and 
twenty-six, and that ove might buy of the 
stranger merchants, by means of the said 
plenty, a butt for fifty shillings, he taking for 
Lis payment two-thirds in woolen cloth, made 
in Englapd, and one-third in ready money. 
But vow the said strangers have become ¢o 
crafty as to cause the sald butts of wine to be 
sore abregged’’ (abridged), “and minished 
so that a butt of their Malmsey at this day 
scantly holds ip measure one hundred and 
eight gallons.” There is further complaint 
that these strange merchants, in their ‘‘crafti- 
ness,’’ have so carefully estimated the amount 
consumed in England tbat they imported no 
more yearly than ‘‘.would scantily serve the 
realm,” whereby they had so enhanced 
the price that they demanded al] ready 
money and would take nomore cloth.  Regu- 
Intions then follow, fixing the measures not 
only of Malmeey, but of al] mamer of wines, 
as wel) as of ofl. The measures then fixed 
may be worth a passing notice. They are the 
tun (252 gallows), the pipe (126 do.), the ter 
tian (84 do.), the hogshead (63 flo.), the 
barrel (81$ do.), and the rondelet (183 do.), 
“according to the anclent assize and measure 
of the same vessels used within this realm,” 
Deductions ffom the price were to be-made 
for any deficiency, notwithstanding any privy 
agreement to the contrary between buyer and 
seller. 

In A. D. 1490(7 Henry VII, c. 8) Mahnsey 
became a subject of international importance. 
Malmsey bad beeu brought by English ships 
time out of mind past the “Streights of Mar. 
rokys” (Gibralter), **especially from the port 
of Candy (Candia, Crete), which pertaineth to 
the lordship of Venice.” The Venetians, de- 
siring to profit by the great traffic, bad, within 
two years, laid upon the wine ap additional 
export duty,amounting to four ducats of gold, 
to the great burt of the English. So,asa 
matter of retaliatory legislation, it was enacted 
that there should be an iuport duty of 18 shil- 
lings (equivalent to the four Venetian ducats), 
to “endure no longer than they of Venice 
shall set aside the imposition o” the payment 
of the four “ ducats aforesaid.”” Thisisa very 
interesting statute, as being one of the earliest 
instances of laws enacted with the avowed 
design of inducing or, perhaps, forcing another 
nation to change its laws, and may be regarded 
as the precursor of the present English cry of 
‘* fair trade.”’* 

The legislation of Henry VIII on this sub- 
ject. was mainly directed to the regulation of 
prices. Thus French wines are not to be sold 
by retail above 8 pence a gallon or a penny a 
pint; Malmsey, Sack or other sweet wines not 
above 12 pence agallon. It is quite plain that 
Falstaft’s fondness for sack did not involve 
bim iv very heavy expenditure (A. D. 1531, 23 
Henry VIII. c. 7). Similar legislation is found 
in 1536 and 1542, 60 far relaxing the unyielding 
rules of the earlier laws as to allow the lorés 
to mitigate and enhance the price a3 occasion 
may require. There are penalties for not sell- 
ing wines at the established prices. In case of 
refusal, justices of the peace and other speci- 
fied officers may proceed to: sell other men’s 
wine, though it is added that he that keepeth 
wine in his house to spend or retail shall not 


*This wine, then deemed eo delicious and desirable, 
has ceased to attract attention. It was so named 
from having been made at Malvasia, inthe Morea. It 
is a strong and fine-flavored sweet wine, made of 
grapes which have been allowed to shrivel upon the 
vine. Itis of @ deep golden hue and contains between 
sixteen and seventeen per cent. of aloobol (Brande 
& Cox, “Dictionary,” art Malmaey). 
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Menry VUll,-c.:6). 

It-is thus apparent that during the legisis- 
tive period which preceded the middle of the 
sixteenth century there was no thought of 
discouraging the sale of fermented liquors. 
The tendency was to encourage their use. 
Import duties were light. Excise duties were 
not laid. Beer and ale were necessaries of life 
for the laborer ; wine was equally essential for 
the wealthier classes. The wine must be pare, 
there must be no deception as to amount, and 
it-must be sold at prices established by law. 
These very regulations, however, had a tend- 
ency to lead the minds of men to the view 
that there was a public element [nvolved in 
the use and sale of liquors and the transition 
to a system of licensingin the next period was 
made easy. It should be added, that not a 
word of legislation is to be found, down to the 
close of this period, on the subject of distilled 
Mquors. 


nm. 

About the time of the Reformation stricter 
rules began to prevail. Henry VIII was dead 
and his son, Edward VI, boy as he was, proved 
to be but an instrument in the hands of the 
Reformers, whose ideas began to be impressed 
ou the legislation ofthe time. In the year 
1553 (7 Edw. Vi, c. 5) there te the first Jaw 
discouraging the use of wines. It is the first 
license law in.Eugland. The professed object 
of the statute was to avoid mavy inconven- 
fences, much evil rule, and common resort of 
misruled persons, used and frequented in many 
taverns of late, set up in very great numbers 
in back lanes, corners, and suspicious places, 
within the City of London and divers other 
towns witbin the realm. Thescope of the en- 
actment is to prescribe the price of French 
wines, to determine the classes of persons who 
shall be allowed to bave them in their bouses, 
and to introduce a strict syetem-of licensing 
sales at retail. No wines were to ba sold at 
retail except in cities, boroughs, and market 
towns. In incorporated cities and towns 
sales were to be licensed by the city authori- 
ties; in other cases the power was vested in 
justices of the peace at their court of sessions. 
‘The heavy penalty of £5 per day was exacted 
for infractions of the law. There were to be 
but two wine-shops or taverns in apy town, 
except in.a few.of the larger towns, where an 
increased number, specified In the act were 
permitted. The principal exceptions were 
London and York. In the former city there 
might be forty licensed wine-shops, etc., andin 
the latter eight. Persons not Meensed were 
probibited, udder a heavy penalty, from selling 
wine to be drunk in their own houses. Only a 
very few persons were allowed to keep it for 
their own use—such as mayors of. cities, high 
sheriffs, and inhabitants of towns fortified and 
kept for the uses of war. 

During the reign of Queen Mary and Ehiz- 
abeth, a period of fifty years, this legislation 
remained unchanged. 

The only subject that attracted the latter 
queen’s attention was the enormous rise in 
materials from which casks of ale and beer 
were made. In the year 1565 (8 Eliz., c. 9) 
coopers were, on this account, relieved from 
the fixed rate of prices for beer-barrels. The 
price of materials bad more than doubled in 
thirty years. The same evil attracted par- 
liamentary notice in 1593 (35 Eliz.,c.11). It 
is stated that the timber interest bad become 
decayed by selling great quantities of timber 
and converting it into “‘cloven board’’ (clap- 
board) for the making of casks, usually trane- 
ported beyond the-seas. It was then provided 
that for every six tuns of beer exported 200 
clapboard, of.a prescribed length and fit for 
making caska, should be brought back by the 
exporter, or else the casks carried out of the 
kingdom should be returned in -good order. 
All this precision of regulation would seem to 
indicate that the manufacture of ale and beer 
had obtained an enormous expansion. 

Atthe opening of the seventeenth century 
and the accession of King James the tnflu- 
ence of Puritan ideas begins to be marked in 
this, as in other directions. The teudency now 
isto look at the act of excessive drinking as 
within the domain of legislation, The con- 
sumer isto be put under restrafnt, as well as 
the seller, and this largely on religious or 
moral grounds. Idleness is to be discounte- 
nanced. Intoxication is to be punished asa 
violation of the moral and divine law. The 
laws of this period should be more specifically 
detailed. In 1604 (1 James I, c. 9) the Parlia- 
ment says thet the ancient, true, and princi- 
pal use of inns, alehouses, and victualing 
houses was for the receipt, relief, and lodging 


place, aud not meant for the entertainment 


in alewd and drunken mapner.* It is then 
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worth’s “ Collegtions,” 198. 


.beenfpseed.-to: sell-tt ingress (A.D. 2588; m- 


of wayfaring people, traveling from place to 


and harboring of lewd end idle people, to 
spend and consume their money and their time 


ordained that no persons, except travelers and 
* Lt io wala by all the Judges in the early part of this 


century that “taverners had properly nothiag to sell 
but wine; and bread to eat therewith~—9 Ruéh- 








{April 27, 1889. 
People under pressure of mecessity; are to be 
allowed to remain in iuns drinking and tip- 
pling. 

It is still, however, a good thing to make 
beer for foreign consumption. Morality be- 
comes a matter of locality, aud can be fenced 
in or out by state lines. Accordingly, an act 
of 1605 (8 James I, c. 5) eneourages the trans- 
portation of beer over the seas, rather than the 
exp6rtation of barley. The ground of the dis- 
tinction fs that in the same space a shipmaster 
could carry much more value if the beer were 
first made than if he transported the barley. 

Parliament increases in the decision of its 
action in 1606. The multitude of abuses in 
ale houses is referred to. No oxe shall sell 
ale or beer to an ale-house keeper not baving a 
license, except what is necessary for the con- 
venient use of his own housebold (4 James I, 
ce. 4). Drunkenness is now for the first time 
referred to in strong words of reprohation. 
The statute sounds like a modern temperance 
address, It ig a strange indictment, coupling 
swearing with murder and stabbing: ** Whereas, 
the Joathsome and odious sin of drunkenness 
is of late grown into common use within this 
realm, being the root and foundation of many 
other evormous sius—as bloodshed, stabbing, 
murder, swearing, fornication, adu'tery, and 
such like, to the great dishonor of God and 
our nation, the overthrow of macy good arts 
and manual trades, the disabling of divers 
workmen, and the general impoverishing of 
many good subjects, abusiuly wasting the good 
creatures of God.” The enactment is that a 
person cowvicted of drunkenness is to be fined. 
If the fine is not paid, he is to be set in the 
stoeks for six hours. On the second offence, 
he is to give sureties to the court for his good 
behavior. No one living in a town must con- 
tinue drinking in an ale-house therein. 

Itis apparent from the legislation of 1609 
that the parliamentary denunciations counted 
for little. The preamble is framed almost in 
words of despair: ** Wherevs, notwithstanding 
all former laws and provisions already made, 
the inordinate and extreme vice of excessive 
driuking and drunkenness does more and more 
abound, to the great offense of Almighty God 
and the wasteful destruction of God’s good 
creatures,” ete. The favorite remedy now 
was to proceed against the ale-house keepers. 
If convicted of violation of the law, they were 
to be disabled for three years from keeping an 
ale-houre. Similar legislation is found in the 
time of Charles I (A. D. 1627). In 1629 (April 
2th) the mayor of London issued a proclama- 
tion, in which, am other. matters, be states 
that he is informéd that vintners, ale-house 
keepers, tobacco and strong-water sellers 
greatly profane the Sabbath Day, by suffering 
company to sit drinking and bibbing in their 
houses on that day, and for the reformation of 

is evil requires the constables to epprehend 
suth persons, and to bring them before him, to 
put in security for their good behavior (2 Rush- 
worth, 22). 

During the Cromwell period there was little 
variation in the law. Distilled liquors are now 
for the first time noticed and lightly taxed 
under the names of aqua vile, or strong waters 
(A. D. 1656). There is no antagonism to their 
manufacture, except that they must not be 
made on the Lord’s Day (Scobell'’s Acts, 1656), 
A heavy duty was laid upon Spanish wine, 
much higher than upon other wines. 

Here we have a system of comparatively 
stringent license laws applied to fermented 
liquors for one bundred years. It was a favor- 
able time. The religious element was strongly 
predominant in public affairs. Only a few 
licenses could be legally granted and these by 
highly respectable authority. What was the 
result? According to the statute book, adead 
failure. Mev, in spite of statutory penalties, 
sold freely without a license. Drunkenuness 
abounded. Parliament was practically in de- 
spair. It was a fight on the most favorable 
terms with sermented liquors alone, and the 
liquors won. Cromwell was not in general 
afraid of handling this class of questions. Pro- 
fane swearing, abuse of the Lord’s Day, and 
other like vices met his unsparing condempa- 
tion. The liquor question he did noc touch. 
The reason, undoubtedly, was that he could 
not see his way outof the license muddle. So, 
like many other sagacious siatesmen, placed in 
such dilemmas, he let the whole matter alone. 

It is worth while, however, to summon a few 
witnesses t) speak, also, to the lamentable 
failure in legislation. We will confine the 
testimony to grave judges, statesmen, and 
political writers. 

Our first witness shall be Lord-Keeper Coven- 
try, who, at the command of the king, delivered 
a charge to all the judges, in June, 1635, before 
they set out upon their respective circuits. 

After meutioning some things which needed 
correction, he says: 

‘* The next thing thatI shall mention to you 
is the rectifying and reforming of Ale-houses 
and Tippling-liouses, and those I account ove 
of the greatest pests of the Kingdom. There- 


fore, let nove be enabled elther to set up or 
eoulinue Without license, There area kind of 








people that do.take upov them 
reooguizances, 


or laws, or what. you will, who 
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ttem be but few and in fit places ; if they be fn 
private corners aud il they are become 
the dens of thieves; they.are the public stages 
of drunkenness and a. 5s «a 

let those that be licensed be held strictly ac- 
cording to lew. It has been observed, and 
very truly, that in the taverns, inna, and sle- 
houses in Engiand, by the falsehood of their 
measure and ubjust prices, they have drawn 
more from the-guest than, out of the assizes of 
ale and beer, is exacted by the States in Hol- 
land. Astrange thing, that people fora, 

lic work, for anything that is Fad, should be 
loth to part with anything, and yet, with open 
eyes, to see themselves deceived by such base 
and lewd people. 

“Next unto this,Jet eare be teken in the 
choice of alchouse-keepers, that it be not.ap- 
pointed to be the livelihood of a great family. 
One or two is enough to draw drink and serve 
the people in an alchouse ; but, if six, eight, ten, 
or twelve -must: be intained aleb 
keeping, it cannot choose but be an exceeding 
disorder and the family by this means is unfit 
for any other good works or employments. . 
. . In many places these. swarm, by the 
default of the Justices of the Peace, that set 
up too many ; and, if the Justices of the Peace 
will not obey their charge herein, certify their 
default and names, I assure you they shall be 
discharged. Lonce did discharge two Justices 
for serving up one alehouse,.and shall be glad 
to do the like onthe like occasion” (1 Rush- 
worth’s “‘ Historical Collections,” 294—296). 


The Lord Keeper, in these wise remarks, 
touched the very center of the sore, even as it 
existsto-day. The justices or commissioners 
“will set up too many.’”’ .Men whoare not 
licensed will sell in our villages .and country 
towns, a8 elsewhere, and those who have 
licenses “‘ are a great deal the worse, because 
they seea great multitude tolerated that have 
no license.”’ 

This segacious old man saw the evils throng- 
ing the doors of the alehouses and deplored 
them. His words to the justices remained, 
however, without practical effect. 

We may now produce another witness, writ- 
ing at the very close of the Cromwellian 
period, Judge Jenkins, a well-known and 
quaint reporter of law decisions. He was, also, 
the author of a little law book, about the sizo 
of a child’s primer, and now extremely rare, 
which he calls, in bis peculiar way, ‘‘ Conaultum- 
pacis,”’ or “‘a directory to«the-public peace.” 
It was published by the house of, H. Fletcher, 
“at the three gilt cups, mear the west end of 
Paul’s, 1657.” It is, in the main, a book of in- 
structions to inferior magistrates as to their 
treatment of cases of a criminal pature. He is 
particularly severe upon aleli . After 
treating of several flagrant cases, he says, p. 15: 





“In the next place (and, indeed, he ought 
to be at the upper end of the beard, for heis 
the ring-leader of all wickedness) comes Mr. 
Alehouse-Keeper, or Mr. Victualler, as he calls 
himself. This is one that is seldom guilty of 
one fault alone; yet be is so elevated with the 
vapors of his ale that he will bid defiance to 
the law and them that prosecute it, and many 
times the constable, or him that is sworn to 
present his abuses, dares not, because out of 
the flushes of his easy gains he lends him money." 


On page 36 he identifies them -with gamesters, 
that “gangrene and spreading leprosy in this 
commonwealth, a vice abborrent to Chbris- 
tianity.” 


“ And, because the fort and fountain of game- 
eters is the ale-house, I advise all honest peo- 
ple to avoid it, for under that notion, I include 
the gaming-house, too, knowing them to be 
inseparable companions. It were well if it 
were ordained that every .ale-house -keeper 
should have st his door the sign of the beg- 
gar, for from that spring the ale-housé keeper 
originally comes,.when be firet. enters into his 
order, and before he leaves he makes.all beg- 
gars that frequent his company ; therefore, 
such a sign might give warning to others to 
let him alone and keep his heggarly condition 
to himself, which might enforce bim.to werk 
for his living, as honest men do, and not grow 
fat by the sweat of other men’s brows.” 


Thus it appears that the great Oliver, who 
could subdue Ireland, sweep the Duteh from 
the mastery of the sea, strike terror into the 
hearts of despotic persecutors, and enforce 
navigation laws that lay at the foundation of 
Englaud’s maritime supremacy, could not 
cope with the ale-house keepers, who beggared 
his subjects, bribed his constables, perverted 
his justices, and sat fat, smiling, and at ease, 
with their ill-gotten gains, at the doors of their 
tippling houses. 

The last witness to be summoned is John 
Milton, writing in 1644. It is true that he 
alludes to the subject of drunk incident 
ally, while he discusses the matter of relaxe- 
tion in the law of divorce. Still, bis remarks 
are of great value,as showing that drupken- 
bess was then a national vice; that it was ocea- 
sioned by the immoderate use of ale and wine $ 
that the license laws were ineffective ; and that 
the only efficacious remedy, in his judgment, 
was prohibition, supported by the opinion of 
the virtuous and temperate classes in society. 
** All matter of drunkenness (meaning wine and 
ale) should be banistied from the Common- 
Wealth.” He ehastises these Glasses for their 





predeoessor of Neal-Dow? The :passage de- 
serves quotation : 


“ What morefoul and common sin among us 
than : t 


that, if the the use of all 
arink* were } , it would both clean rid 

the pessibility of commit vice, 
men ‘ht aud 


and might. afterward happily 
healthfully, without the use of thoae intoxieat- 
ing meer i Yet who is there, the severest,of 
them - that ‘ever propounded to lose his 
, his ale, toward the certain abolishing of 
so great.a sin? Whois,there of them, the 
holiest, that less loves his rieh Canary 
at meals, though {t be fetched from places 
that hazard the religion of them who fetch it, 
hbor drank 


or refreshment of mankind, supplied many 
other ways, why.do ney forbid a lew of God, 
the forbidding whereof brings into excessive 
bondage ofttimes the best of men and betters 
not the worse? He, to remove a ational vice, 
will not-pardon his cups, nor think it concerns 
him to forbear the quaffing of that outlandish 
grape, in his unnecessary fulness, though 
other men abuse ft never so much: nor fs he 80 
abstemious as tointercede with the magistrate, 
that.all ‘matter’ of drunkenness be banished 
the Commonwealth, and yet,’’ etc., etc. 


In 3 ** Masson’s Lifeof Milton,” 807, where 
this passage is quoted, the word ‘‘ manner”’ is 
substituted for ‘‘matter,’? and the force 
of the sentence is thts greatly tmpaired. 
What Milton meant is, that the mat- 
ter or substances whereby men make them- 
selves drunk are to be banished, etc. 
(** Tetrachordon,” comment on Deuteronomy, 
24, 1, 2). 

From another passage itis quite plain that he 
regerded license laws as indefensible in prin- 
ciple. 


“T doubt not, but,upon deeper consideration, 
that which is true in physic will be found as 
true in poliey—that, as of bad pulses, those 
that beat most in order-are much worse than 
those that keep the most inordinate circuit— 
s0 of popular vices; those that may be com- 
mitted legally will be more pernicious than 
those that are left.to their own course, at peril, 
not under stinted privilege to sin order! y and reg- 
ularly, which is an implicit contradiction ;. but 
under due and fearless execution of punish- 
ment (“* Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” 
ch. 14, Book I1). 





i, 

Immediately after the restoration of Charles 
II the subject of liquors attracted the atten- 
tiou of Parliament and important legislation 
resulted. In the year 1660 (12 Charles II) the 
oppressive feudal tenures were abolished and 
the royal revenue materially reduced. In com- 
pensation for the royal assent to this lew, 
excise duties of a considerable amount were 
placed upon beer, ale, cider, and strong waters, 
coffee by the gallon, as well as chocolate, 
sherbet, and tea (12 Charles II, c..23). Similar 
duties were laid upon wines and otber foreign 
liquors by the same law, and by chapter 4 of 
of the same year, called in the case of wines a 
“subsidy of tonnage.”’ Anotber statute 
regulated the selling of wines and became the 
foundation of the later license system. The 
theory of the act was to prevent all sales of 
wine at retail, except by licensed persons. 
Commissiovers of lieenses were to be ap- 
pointed under the great seal, who might grant 
licenses, without limitation: as to number, to 
continue during life, but not exceeding twenty- 
one years. Licenses were only to be granted 
to owners of the place where the Hiquor was to 
be sold or to tradesmen following the business, 
and were not assignable. The revenues ob- 
tained were to go into the royal exchequer. 
The license system thus ceased to be a local 
and became a national institution. The price 
of wine was also fixed, with power to the great 
officers to re-establish it annually, on royal 
proclamation. Aduiteration was probibited, 
under heavy penalties, particularly when made 
by wholesale merehants. The catalogue of 
adulterations was even then formidable. There 
was the mixing of several species of wines, the 
addition of cider, perry, vitriol, honey, sugar, 
molasses, isinglass, brimstone, lime, raisins, 
«+gtummed wiue,’’ water, other liquors, herbs, 
and flesb. 

In 1670 a singular question arose under the 
excise act as to the true nature of brandy. The 
law had distinguished between two kinds of 
distilled liquors—viz., ‘‘ spirite made of any 
kind of wine or cider’’ and “strong water, 
perfectly made,” establishing a different rate 
of dutyin the two eases. Perliament, to re- 
move the doubt, enacted that brandy “was 
“strony water perfectly made.” It describes 
the article as a ** certain liquor, imported from 
beyond the seas, called brandy.’ This kind of 
language and other provisions of the statute 
would seem to show tbat brandy was just mak- 
ing ite demands for Evglish recognition or, at 
least, comprebension. 

Jamaica rum was taken in bend by the au_ 

* It is difficult to.ascertain how far distilled Uqnors 
were used as a beverage St .this time in England. 
There is no evidence in the statute-book that they 
were so used to any-considerable extent, In the year 
3680, rights of sale of aqua vita, in the mesure of a 








thorities of that colony in the year 1683. The 
act was confirmed by His Majesty in Coun- 
eil early in that -year (Feb. 23d). Severe pen- 
alties were imposed upon any one who ‘* pre- 
sumed to.sell rum, or rum-punch, or any other 
mixture of rum,’ without license. There was 
to be.no.tippling, even in licensed houses, dur 
ing divine services. There were strong penal- 
ties against any licensed dealer who allowed 
commen gaming, showing that the twoviees.of 
drinking and gaming then ran in couples even 
in the colonies (“Laws of Jamaica,’’ London, 
Hills, 1688). 

In thesyear 1689 (1 William & Mary-I,.c. 84) 
the importation of foreign brandy, among 
ether commodities, was prohibited in ‘can act 
for prohibiting all trade and commeree with 
Franee.”” This law provided thata jury might 
judge by their taste whether the brandy, etc. 
was French, and,if they found it so, then, ‘in 
some river, stream, or sea near the place where 
the goods -were seized, they were to be staved, 
spilt, aod destroyed,” This fact led toa law 
in 1600 (2 William and Mary, session 2, c. 9), 
which, after reciting that good, wholesome 
brandy (agua vile) and spirits may be made 
from maited corn, proceeded to provide en- 
couragement for ite manufacture. The busi- 
ness of distilling was thrown open to all per- 
sons, op payment of a emall excise duty, and 
all patents for the sole making of brandy or 
“strong waters,”’ on the ground of its being a 
pew invention, were declared void. Favorable 
allowances were made to induce exportation. 
Thie act was supplemented in 1691 (3 William 
and Mary, c. 15) by regalations to prevent con- 
cealed distilleries and the evasions of the 
excise duty. 

In 1603 (5 William & Mary, c. 2), the law of 
1689, probibiting the importation of French 
brandy, was repealed and an import duty sub- 
stituted in its place. ; 

Inthe year 1699 the policy of the Parlia- 
ment changed. Fears began to be enter- 
tained that distilleries, by exbausting the 
produce of the soil, raised the price of grain. 
Accordingly, heavy penalties were imposed 
for manofacturing more spirits than the act 
permitted. Illicit distilling bad increased to 
av alarming extent and extensive powers 
were conferred upon officers, on suspicion of 
the existence of private stills, to search for 
them, by breaking open doors, etc. The ex- 
portation of ale and beer, except to colonies 
fo America and elsewhere, “that have usually 
been supplied with such liquors from this 
kingdom,’’ was probibited for a limited time. 

In the year 1700 (13 William III, c. 11) the 
license system was first applied to the sale, of 
distilled liquors at retail. No person “after 
Sept. 29th, 1701, was to sell brandy or other 
distilled liquors by retail, to be drank in his, 
her, or their houses ; but such persons as shall 
be thereunto licensed and allowed in the same 

as ale-bouse keepers.’’ The 
sellers were made liable to the same penalties, 
and brought udder the jurisdiction of the 
justices inthe same manner as the ale-house 
keeper. 

In the year 1701 (1 Anne, stat. 2, c. 14) the 
parliamentary pendulum made another oscilla- 
tion. It was pow deemed a good thing to 
distill ‘‘ English brandy and strong waters from 
malted corn.” Itis urged that great quenti- 
ties of the worse sort of malted corn, not useful 
tothe brewers, had been yearly consumed by the 
distillers. It was further stated that they 
were hampered in their beneficent work by the 
late statute, which required all distillers and 
tradesmen who sell brandy or etrong water by 
retail to take licenses as common ale-house 
keepers. The act of 1700, 60 far as it applied 
to distillers nnd tradesmen, whose main busi- 
ness was not selling liquor, was modified, so 
as toallow these persons to sell at retajl, if 
they did not suffer tippling in their houses, 


In 1713 (12 Anne, stat. 2,¢.8) there was so 
much. encouragement extended to distilling 
brandy or spirits made from British malt or 
cider as to lead to the relaxation of the laws 
concerning apprenticeship. It was not to be 
deemed necessary for a distiller to serve seven 
years in learning his ‘‘ mystery, art,or oceupa- 
tion,’’ though {it continued to be so in most 
trades. or crafts. 

A singular practice was introduced into the 
legislation of George I, whereby particular 
towns in Scotland obtained educational funds 
from the proceeds of excise daties on the sales 
of ale and beer in their respective localities. 
This legislation was very popular and is was 
applied in succession to mary cities and towns, 
commencing with Glasgow. The sales pro- 
moted ignorance and destitution, while the 
excise money was relied upon as a counter- 
vailing force. This dependence of education 
upon ale, or the support of the teacher’s chair 
by a beer-burrel, was a shrewd Scotch inven- 
tion, of which Scotebmen appear to have bad 
the exclusive benefit. 

The legislation of 1729 was highly restrictive. 
Heavy license fees were required, except. of 
physicians, and other stringent rules were en- 
acted. This law was unpopular and soon re- 








‘The legislation of 1788 (2 Geo. I, 0. 17; 6 
id., c. 17) points to some singular evasions of 
the license Jaw. It had become the practice 
for unlicensed persons to hawk brandy about 
the streets in wheelbarrows or to sell it from 
the water in ships, boats, or vessels. It was, 
therefore, provided that it should be sold at 
retail inno-place, except in dwelling houses, 
on pain of heavy penalties. The probibitory 
duties of King Willism’s time were taken off 
trom French brandy, aud drawbacks on the ex- 
portation of domestic spirits allowed. Amer- 
ican rum Is referred to in this act. 


In the year 1786 (9 Geo. Il, c. 23) the lieense 

question again became prominent. Licenses 

for selling brandy, rum, etc. at retail were to 

be taken out .annually, under a heavy fine 

(£50). Auy one who sold in amounts less than 

two gatlons was to be deemed a retailer. There 

were also to be no sales from whselbarrows 

nor from basketa, which appear to have been a 

new device to evade the law. 

In 1742 (16 Geo. II, c, 8) the anti-license 

party appearto baye got the upper-hand. They 

reduced the license fees to a small sum and 

declared that a seller was not to be deemeda 
‘retailer,’ within the meaving of the law, 
unless he sold less than a pint. 

In 1743 (17 Geo. II, c. 19) there was a new 
departure. A seller who sold less than two 
gallons became a retailer. The persons who 
could sell at retail with licenses were speci- 
fied —viz., keepers of taverns, victualling 
houses, inns, coffee-houses, and alchouses, 
A little later (1753) justices of the peace, being 
brewers or innkeepers, were not allowed to act 
in granting licenses. 

About this time the Parliament declared, as 
the resultof a long experience, that the high 
prices of spirituous liquors, produced by excise 
and import duties, were the principal cause of 
the diminution of home consumption, and that 
this result had contributed to the health, 
sobriety, and industry of the common people, 
The way to contivue these results, they argued, 
is to lay a large additional duty (33 Geo. H, 
c. 9). 

This is a noteworthy statute, as it is the first 
to recognize the propriety of prohibition on the 
ground of “‘ promoting health, robriety, and 
todustry of sovlety.”” It is plain that the prin- 
ciple admite of being carried so faras, by 
means of burdensome imposts, to practically 
do away with the manufacture and sale of 
spirits. 

By a alogular inconsistency, the same Pariia- 
ment proceeded to encourage the production 
of American rum, by allowing drawbacks in 
case of exportation. The general idea seems 
to have been that rum and otber spirits were 
ruinous to Englishmen anduseful to foreigners, 
{f they buy from us. Accordingly, there must 
be diecouragment in the ope case ; encourage- 
ment in the other. 

The last utterance of Parliament within the 
scope of this article was made in 1773 (13 
George III, c. 56). This law affected licenses 
and was preceded by a preamble reciting that 
the laws made to prevent immoderate drinking 
of spirituous liquors have proved, in a great 
measure, ineffectual and that ill disposed per- 
sons bave been encouraged to sell liquors with- 
out a license. 

The fair conclusions deducible from this 
historica) survey of early English legislation, 
as drawn from the utterances of judges, preat 
autbors, and Parliament itself, appear to be 
these: 

I. There is an inberent infirmity in the 
license system. I: admits the propriety of 
sale; but. confines it to a few,.who have the 
means to pay for the privilege. Those who 
are not Jicensed regard their own sales as a 
mere breach of a positive rule, without any 
element of immorality. They will pay the floe, 
if detected ;,.but.they. know very well that this 
is but a trifling risk, easily made up by the 
dilution or adulteration of their stock in 
trade. 

II. Those who are licensed do not confine 
their sales to moderate amounts, -Their. self- 
interest or greed.induces them to adopt the 
ordinary rule prevailing between buyer and 
seller—that is, to sell all that the purchaser 
desires to buy, without reference to any in- 
quiry as to the use that he will make of his 
purchase. 

III. The gamivg-house has an historical 
alliance with the retail liquor-house. 


IV. All the evils of the license system apply 
with the same force to the sale of fermented 
as of distilled liquor, 

V. The law of heredity so far prevails as to 
develop a class in the community that willtake 
either kind of liquor to excess, if they have 
an opportunity. These persons are really the 
wards of the more sober and self contained 
people. They will not, perhaps cannot, pro- 
tect themselves. They need to be fortified by 
the restraints of legislation, in the same way as 
spendthrifte or seamen. They cannot be so 
easily identified and separated as the classes 
named; but still they exist. . 

Vi The only restrictions upon the use of 
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such persons, are in the nature of prokibi ion, an 
exemple of which is heavy excise or import 
Guties ; so enhancing the price of Mquors as 
to withdraw them as much as possible from 
the reach of the classes needing to be cared 
for. 

VIL. Such laws are vot to be branded as 
sumptvary laws, since their object i not to 
prescribe arbitrary cules of personal expendl- 
ture; but to protect and save socicty, or, in the 
language of the ol) English statute, **to pro- 
mote the bealth, sobriety. aud indusiry of so- 
etety.”” 








Hymn otes. 
AMERICAN WRITERS. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





James Grtsornne Lyons, L.L. D., was born 
In Ireland and educated at Dublin University. 
Coming to this country, be established a school 
at Radnor, Va., and died 1868 Io 1848, or 
earlier, he published in Philadelphia a volume 
of “Christian Songs, Translations, and other 
Peems,” which was enlarged 180. One of 
these, on * Religion in Youth,” has been 
adopted by the Baptist Praise Book "’; 

“ If thou dost truly seek to live.” 

Evwarp Asie. Wasnascrn, D. D.:1819—81), 
was born in Boston, graduated at Marvard, 
1838, studied theology at Andover a:d New 
Haven, and became rectorof St. Paul's, New- 
buryport. The years 1851—2—8 he spent abroad. 
From 1853 to 1862 he was rector cf 8t. John’s, 
Hartford, and during all or part of that time 
Professor of Church Polity in the Berkeley 
Divinity Echool, at Middletown. In 1862 be 
became rector of 8t. Mark's. Philadelphia, and, 
in 1565. of Calvary, New York, where he re- 
matoved till his death, lact year. He wasan emit- 
pent scholar and well-koown ip and out of his 
own cliiy and Church. He translated sundry 
Latin hymns, chiefly or wholly medieval, 
some of them for “Christ in Song” and 
“Songs of the Spirit.” 1 think Randclph 
published a emall volume of these last Easter. 
One, a rendering of Bonaventura’s ** Xecordare 
Sancia crucis— 

“ Ponder thou the cross all holy "— 
bas been aimiited into Novello’s ‘“ Hymn- 
ary,”’ across the sea. 

Cunistoruss Curtstian Cox, M. D., was 
born io Baltimore, 1816, a son of Luther J. 
Cox, a Methodist preacher, who wrote at 
east ove bymo, formerly used. Graduating 
at Yale, 1835, and at a Baltimore medical 
school, 1838, be removed, in 1848, to Talbot 
County, Md., where be practiced for many 
years. In 1861 be was appointed brigade 
surgeon U. 8. A., and since thev has held 
various offices, medical or civil. In 1869 he 
became a professor in Georgetown Medical 
College, D.C. He was one of the judges at 
eur Centennial, and tn 1879 secretary of the 
board of commissioners from this country to 
the Sydney aud Melbourne Exhbibitiuns. The 
tracing to a geutleman of eo much local fame 
afamiliar bywu wee @ work curiously slow 
and dificult. = 

“ Bllently the shades of evening.” 
This be wrote, the record says, in 1840 (thongh 
this may be a mistake for 18:6). It * probably 
appeared about that tiie in some of the news- 
papers,”’ and then the autbor lost sight of it, 
though others did not. It was set to music in 
Woodworth's ** Cabinet,” 1847, got into D. E. 
Jones’s “* Temple Melodies,”’ 1851, thence into 
the “ Plymouth Collection,” and so tuto many 
others. Dr. Cox bas written other hymus, 
five of «bich (two being translations appeared 
im Steiner and Schwivg’s * Cuntule Dowmino,'* 
Boston, 1859, 
Lewes Univererrv. 


Sine Arts, 
THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 


An exhibition committee should not only be 
able to select good pictures; but it should have 
suilicient independence to reject bad ones. 
The committee that arranged this Exhititivn 
seeins to have been so endowed. It is an ex- 
hibition of good pictures. There is not a bad 
picture on the walle. The vegative ** pot so 
good as it might be” never drops duwn to 
the positive **as bad as it can be.’’ The col- 
lection. is free from the vapid conventional- 
ities of Acudemic method’ on one .and, and 
from the wild vagarious struggles of the 
impres-io-lsts, on the other. I: ts taken, asa 
whole, au iudication of the extremely healthy 
condition of art, as it exists in the scnoul of 
the younger men of this city and country. 
Let us & lect a few out of the one hundred and 
twenty-eight piciures for special notice and 
study. We will glance at them alphabetically, 
as ope walks tDrough the gallery, by bis caia- 
logue. 

Among the best of the cattle and landscaye 
subjects that have been exhibited this year 








“THER INDEPENDENT. 


are thore by Thomas Allen. They are straight- 
forward and uvaffected compo-itions. They 
are truthful, and yet, sufficiently idealizei to 
meet ert requirements. They show close 
study of anatomy and an excelleot color 
sense, There is life and vigor in every square 
inch of Mr. Allen's canvas (‘‘ Cattle in the 
Meadows"), and yet it has all the peaceful 
spirit that belongs tothe pastoral land-cape 

J. Carroll Beckwith paints like a man who 
ie struggling to break away from Caro!l.s 
Duran sod is not quite successful in geting 
himself free. His ** Model's Breakfast” is an 
extremely Parisian subject, treated in the 
Frenchiest posible way. it has so much good 
painting in it that ft is a pity the subject is so 
sensational and uninteres:ing. The porirait 
which Mr Beckwiib sends is much better, but 
lacks the repose thet is a necessary element to 
wholly successful portraiture. 

Edwin H. Plasthfieli’s “Autumn” seems 
lke a study for decorative purposes. It is 8 
graceful but eomewlat conventior al figure, of 
the brunette type. end might, bya cLance in 
the accessories, do for ars other season as well 
as Autumn. The drawing is good, the color 
somewhat crude, and the composition lacking 
ip o:iginality. 

R. bert Blum sends a Venetian eubject, “ Off 
for the Lido.” It ix luminous in color and leas 
spotty than much of Mr Bium’s works. There 
ie less fullness of color than In the velyhbor- 
ing Venetian views, by W. Gedney Bunce—tess 
poetry and more truth. 

F. A. Briduman has the excellent endowment 
of being able to make old subjecta seem new. 
His Oriental chess playere has nothivg new in 
the conception ; but iu the execution it seems 
like quite a fresh ides. At any rate, there Is 
euch an exquisite sense of values and color 
di-pluyed, with such capital drawing and such 
accurate knowledge of Oriental life and cos- 
tume, that the picture is worth careful atten- 
tion. 

J. G. Brown. in his “At the Old Cottage 
Door,” sends one of bis typical old ladies; a 
perennial! subject, trested in Mr. Brown's 
pereunial manner. These old laslies are rather 
less exasperating than Mr. Brown's street- 
boys, and both bove and gossips have been so 
often Introduced to us that one feels that he 
is belog forced into an unpleasant acqualut- 
ance, aud rebels accordingly. 

Dennis M. Bunker Gude much that is plo- 
turesque ip the *‘Old Wrecks, Port Jefferson, 
L. L,”’ aud cleverly pute it into a picture 
There is great fresl ness and vigor in Mr. 
Buvker’s method, and be understands the im- 
portance of simplicity. 

William M. Chase is one of the men of whom 
much Is expected, and who, of Tate, bas disap- 
potated bis friends In bis contributions to the 
exhibitions. Excellent in color as {fs bis 
“ Studio Interior,” it Is not of sufficient im- 
portance to call out the best ability that the 
artist is known to possess, The Giz] Read- 
ing” seems like a Cour de forcema thing done at 
the last minute, an impression that is but balf- 
expressed. There is strength tn the picture; 
but there isa painful lack of refinement and 
the color bas not the purity that generally 
comes from Mr. Chase’s palette. 

larry Chase, for vigor and fidelity to Nature, 
has surpassed himself in bis *‘ Fisting Smacks 
of the North Sea.” It may truthfully be said 
of bim that he now stands in the front rank of 
our marine paiuters, Indeed, we bave never 
had an artiet who In thisclass of subjects was 
cleverer in all wave than Mr. Chase. Webave 
had men who painted wavrs better and sugyest 
ed more strongly the motion of water—notalbly 
Hamilton; we bave had men who pa‘nted the 
details of vessele with greater precision— 
potubly Francis A. Silva; but we bave bad no 
ove “ho fp every detail of this chosen special- 
ty bas done al) things with such even and 
and harmonious excellence as Mr. Chase. 

“In the Marshes,” by F. 8. Church, is not 
so interesting as the quaint and weird fancies 
that usually come from Mr. Church's brush. 
lt bas excellent technical qualities, but is of 
little importance otherwise. 

There is much delicacy of treatment in the 
**Girl Reading,” which Mr. Frederick Diel- 
man sends tothe Exhibition. It is altogether 
a pleasant picture; but it is one of the few 
pictures in the gallery that bas a bad place 
ant is so bigh that it canmut be studied to ad- 
vantage. 

Frauk Fowler has done bis best work {n por- 
traiture, and sent it to this choice Exhibition. 
It calls for attention by many excellent quall- 
ties, the most siriking of which ure simpiicity, 
breadth, and truthfuluess of culor. 

Georze Fuller paints like bimself, and that 
fe all there isto be said aboutit. The charm 
of bie pictures is indescribable and bis methods 
inexplicable. “Evening” and = * Priscilla 
Faunilervy" have ali the misty fascination 
that we have cowe to look for ip the works of 
this master. 

Eastman Jobneen, whore portraits in the 
Academy Exbibition may beset down with the 
distinguished failures, bas Lis success of the 
eason ina portraitat tbe American Art ste’s 
Exhibition. 1 isa lad of siz ur seven years 





old. Mr. Johnson has put into his face the 
spirit of fun and of childhood, and into every 
line of his form the lithe eaergy that belongs 
toa healthy boy. The face is strongly and at 
the same time delicately psinted, withan ex- 
cellent management of half tints. The poad of 
the figure is beyond praise in its uustudied 
na! uralness. 

Will H. Low sends a somewhat affected 
d-corati.e panel, illustrating Joho Milton's 
* Arcades.” The young musicians that go 
piping before the dancing and whispering 
lovers are rather too big for their business— 
too large boys for cherubs or cupids and vot 
large enough to be musicians. The figures are 
diawo with considerable grace, especially the 
patr of lovers, at the extreme left of the pic 
ture. Before Mr. Low attempts any bare- 
footed subjects egain, however, he would do 
well to study tLe buman foul, which never, 
noder any circumstances, resembled the much 
displayed left foot of the central figure in the 
o Arcades.”’ 

Lungren’s ** Shadows on the Snow’’ isa bit 
of city life, painted with admirable fidelity. It 
represents groups of people who, on a Winter’s 
night, mahe their way through an efectrically- 
lighted park, where the whiteness of the light 
on the snow is in strongest possiile contrast 
with the shadows. The effect is strange and 
extremely pretty. Few artists could have 
treated the subject as well as Mr. Lungren. 
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Sauiary 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


A GREaT part of the effective sanitation of 
the present day consists iv the avoidance of the 
production of Glth ; in ite proper disposiiion ; 
an‘! in that method of isolating disease which 
shall prevent ite spread. Excretions are not 
filth, in the sanitary sense, If they are properly 
disposed of, and the early and proper removal 
prevent disesse. But there ig aclass of disease 
of which the cause seems to be a specific 
evtity. and, therefore, we have to prevent the 
spread. The words contagion end infection 
are used so promiscuously that we get rid of 
artificial distinctions by speaking of the whole 
class as communicable diseases. While we 
cannot always draw precise lines to show just 
bow this or that dicease is communicable, it is 
one of the advances of modern sanitation that 
we are able to speak of various groups of com- 
munioable diseases. 

Tous, one class—like bydrophobia, glandere, 
and vaccivation—is comn.inicable only by 
direct contact and the actual introduction of 
the specific virus. The persop must be inoc- 
ulated. Another class is caused by @ poison 
produced in tbe person. So, thus far, we 
know of no origin of small pox or scarlet 
fever exterior to the individual. Another 
elase of diseases, of which cholera and typhoid 
fever are illustrations, ere sald not to be com- 
munieable from the individual, but from the 
secretions. The voided matter at first seems 
innocuous; but, after a few bours, if kept, un- 
dergoes changes which communicate the dis- 
ease. With another clase it is also claimed 
that things, such as appare), convey th~ disease. 
when the person will not; and the term 
** fomites "’ is used to describe this cla-s. Thus, 
a8 to yellow fever, it is claimed that tLe person 
is not hazardous ; but theclothingis If this 
be eo. it is probably owing to the excretions 
from the skin. 

Then there comes a class of diseases which 
seem chiefly conveved by sputa. It is believed 
that whooping cough is oftener conveyed by 
the sputa than by the breath. Parkes suggests 
that consumption may arise from the dried! 
sputa floating in the dust of a» apartment. 
The common ivy of our fences will poison 
some persons, even without thetouch. Diph- 
therla is orie of the diseases still under ques 
tion, some behevitz that it is only communti- 
cable by means of dried or minute portions of 
the membrane. Small-pox and scarlet fever 
are believed to be spread very mncb by the 
ecales which fall off, and so an oiling of the 
skin is resorted to, for the double purpose of 
softening these aud to prevent floating mate- 
rial in the air. ‘ - 

The targest class of communicable dis- 
eases is that which is derived from breathing 
the breath of « person suffering from the 
disease or the air of a room contaminated 
thereby. In this way measles, scarlet fever, 
mumps, and some other diseases a:e vaught. 
Some pretty careful experiments have been 
made to determine the distance at which 
these diseases may be caught or what degree 
of contamination of air is necessary. Two or 
three significant facté appear. The person isa 
center of contagion st different distances. 
Measles is very readily communicable by the 
person. Small-pox, althougb so contayious, 
is put as much eo from tbe person as sczriei 
fever (Cameron) Typhue is a poison les- 
persist-nt. Then it ts a fortunate fact thai 
these poisons have but ap «ephemeral existence 
if freely exposed toair. Therefore, the ques 
ties of communicability depeuds much upou 





the sfring of the rocm. The spread of dig- 
ease Is very much cause! by want of clean. 
liness, by defrctive airing, aud by the Wearing 
of garments that bave aot been thuroughly 
washed or exposed to air. 

Great success has attended the prevention 
of the epread of disease by isolation. If a 
patient in a room is properly taken care of 
and the attendant understands the best 
methods, there is not likely to be extension to 
Other members of the household. It is be- 
cause the f-olation is so often imperfect or 
because the attendant too quickly mingles 
with other persons that we so oftcn have ex- 
tension of a disease. 

The question verv frequently arises as to 
preventing the spread of disease in schools. 
We do not sympathize with the tendency there 
Is to disben:! a school at every outbreak of 
disease. It is difficult to make a general rule 
as to when « person, after a communicable 
disease, shall return to school, or as to how 
the attendsnce on the pert of other members 
of the family should be regniated Ina proper 
svetem the person would need @ certificute or 
permit of return, and the Question of the at- 
tendance of others from the same house would 
dewend om the certificate of an inspector. It 
would be safer in one week from ope bouse 
than ip one month from another. Wherever 
there fs an efficient board of health or in- 
spector the matter should be ander their dirce- 
tion, or else the board of e«chool trustees 
should have a member who would tnform him- 
self us to the proper course and decide in each 
case. Woaile it is very true that some are more 
susceptitle to the usu.) communic ble die- 
eares than others, yet met children of the 
echool age contract several of them, if fully 
exposed. It is equa ly true that thes can be 
protected from them, and, If so protected. are 
not likely to have them {n adult life. The 
recent experience of South Bethlehem shows 
how dangerous it fs to allow a vagrant pesti- 
lence to gain headway. While we may not at 
present wholly banish all of these zymotic dis- 
eases, it is certain that, by organized systems, 
whicb apply the ki.owledge we have, we are 
able to prevent them from becoming epl- 
demic. 








e,4e 
Personalities, 

Tue St. Petersburg correspondent of The 
Newcastle ro. tele says of General dk. be- 
leff; 1 have never cone in contact with any 
man who has left 6» charming au impre-sion 
upon me. Aa interview with Skobeleff would 
have made Mr. Carivie young again. It would 
have revived the extinct fires of bis hero wor- 
ship. As for Thackerary.1 think, if he bad 
known Skobeleff, he would have made bim his 
ideal of a perfect gentleman.” This ;icture of 
the Russian general is wuch more agreeable 
than that given by the Cologne Castle, which 
declares bim to be a man without heart. Ac 
cording to this journal, op the dy before the 
attack of Geok Tepe, a deputation came to him 
from the Turkoman gurrison, offering to sub- 
mit unconditionally to the Russian army. 
Skobeleff laughed aloud, on hearing the object 
of their visit, and simply replied: “*Do you 
think I ama fool?” Such ap easy triumph 
would not have satisfied him, and on the fol 
lowing day thousands of men weie sacrificed. in 
order that the world shuuld spexk of bie hervic 
courage. 

-.-.-Among some autograrhs, sold recently 
in London, were these, at the prices named: 
Queen Elizabeth's, $16 ; Charles Dicken»’s, $12; 
Franklin’s, $24; Gurrick’s (relating to his 
power to mimic King George II1), $27; Dr. 
Jobneon’s, $12; Lord Nelson's (a |: tier to 
Lady Hamilton , $48; Pope's, $35: and Prior's 

a letter), $68. The gem of the collection was 

the sutograph manuscript of Thackeray’s 
“Chrouicles of the Drum,” which brouwgbt 
$100. 


«-.-4propos of the present discussion ip 
England relative to the contemplated Cianpel 
Tunnel and the ease wiih which it could be 
utilized by an invading power, ip care of war, 
it is said that Field Ma:sLal Moltke docs not re- 
quire the Tunnel to enable bim to get into 
Eugland with anermy. He remarked, the other 
day: “I bave Ove uiffereut plun- for invading 
Euvgland; but I have not been avle to discover 
oue for getting out of it.” 


.---Mehemet Rueh«i Pasha, who died recent- 
ly, in Smyrna, was one of those Turkish states- 
men who took part ip the dethronement of 
Abdul Aziz; but, owiug te bix great ave and the 
critical state of bis health. at the time of the 
infal, be could not be taken to Constantinople 
for trial. Le was born of bumvle parents and 
rose through bard labor to the hizhest station. 
Several times Le was Grand Vizier. 


ae--Mr. William Thomas, of Plymouth, 
Mats., age ulne: y-fuur years, is now the vldert 
ttarvard College graduate. He remembers 
Ebenezer Cobb, who died at I'lymouth, at the 
age of 107, and Mr. Cobb remembered Pere- 
grive White, who was born om the “* Mag. 
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fiower.” The next oldest graduate is Dr. 
Perry, of Exeter, X. H. 

_.--Itis stated that Queen Victoria will soon 
appoint Thomas Hughes to the governorship 
of the Isle of Man. The position is worth 
£1,500 and a fine residence is furnished the oc- 
eupant. 

...-Complainte are heard in San Francisco 
that the trustees of the estate of James Lick 
are not carrying out the expressed wishes of 
the deceased millionaire. 


The Sunday-sehoot, 


LESSON FOR MAY ‘7th, 1882. 


SUFFERERS BROUGHT TU CHRIST,—Marx 
vu, 24—47, 


Nores.—“ From thence.’’— Probably from 
Capernaum, ‘* Went away into the borders 
of Tyre."—He withdrew, probably, for quiet 
and rest; perbaps, in part, to escape the pur- 
suit of his enemies, the Pharisees, or the hostil— 
ity of Herod. Tyre and Sidon were flourishing 
Phenician marit#me cities, on whose borders 
were high, cool, and sequestered bills. 
“ Would have no man know it.”"—Because he 
had not come toteach,but for retirement. 
“ An unclean spirit.”—Whbich made ber insane 
or idiotic. “A Greek.”"—In religion a 
heathen. She was by race Syro-Pheenician or 
Canaavitish—i. ¢., of the original heathen 
Canaanite stock. ——— “ Let the children first 
be flled.”—That is, you heathen are not the 
ones for whom J am come to labor. You are 
not children. Christ meant to try her faith by 
this rough language. ** Kuen the dogs.” — 
She humbly consented to be counted as no 
better than a dog, if she could only get the 
Saviour’s blessing. ‘* Under the table.— 
This seems to refer to pet little dogs, such as 
were kept by Greeks, but not by Jews. 
“Iaid upon the bed.”—She was no longer vio- 
lent; but Iay quietly and took needed rest. 
“ Through Sidon,""—Rather, the outlying 
districts. “* Animpediment in his speech.” — 
A deaf man, who became so in early life, might 
remain able to converse for awhile, though his 
voiee wouli soon become impeded. “ He 
took him aside.’’—The ignorant deaf man needed 
to be treated carefully and instructed by 
signs. 8o Jesus drew bis attention by taking 
bim aside and: going through euch forms as 









































Music, 3 


Tux Oratorio Society’s last concert this sea- 
sov occurred upon Friday evening. A five 
old cantata of Bach’s “Vain and Fleeting” 
and the first presentation of the cantata 
“Shulamith,” newly composed by the con- 
ductor of the Society, Dr. Damrosch, consti- 
tuted the program. Miss Hattie L. Simms, 
Mrs. Belle Cole, Mr. A. L. King, and Mr. J. L. 
Morawski sustained the solo parts. Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s position and reputation, here and 
abroad, is such that anything from his pen is en- 
titled to respect and careful attention. Concern- 
ing his newest work, we may say first that its 
scoring, voice-part writing, and all like ele- 
ments are precisely what one would expect 
from him—sound, scholarly, masterful, and 
well wortby the handof a musician unexcelled 
by any other nowin this country for breadth 
and depth of musical culture and command of 
the+technical resources of his art. The influ- 
ence of the modern theories of orchestration— 
those of Wagner and more particularly those 
of Hector Berlioz—are, of course, noticeable 





r throughout “ Sbulamith,” a triking resem- 


blance to the last-named composer’s methods, 
being the Tempo di Marcia—“ He brought me to 
the Banqueting House.” The themes of the 
cantata are freely treated, and there are pro- 
gressions and relations in course of it of some- 
what startling boldness and originality. 
But there are drawbacks to balance the 
many excellencies of Dr. Damrosch’s new 
composition. First of all, we do not like 
the subject. The text of Solomon’s Song be- 
comés, when blunted thus as to its allegorical 
point, inartistically realistic, and certain inter- 
polations by Dr. Damrosch’s librettist are un- 
desirable from more than one point of view. 
Moreover, in setting this text, Dr. Damrosch 
seems to have received little poetical or melo- 
dious inspiration ; and, though its muric may 
be described as, in the main, a species of 
quaint love-music, distinct homogeneous 
character binding it together, 1s lacking in 
**Shulamith,”’ and of positively religious char- 
acter there is none whatever discernible in its 
pages. Its treatment, too, is extremely dis- 
persed. The prelude (which condensation 
would benefit) suggests Goldmark or a Wag- 
ner prologue; the mixed chorus, ‘‘ Arise, my 
Fair One,” an English glee ; the soprano scene 
“T Rose to Unlock,’’ is ope appropriate to a 
ro tie opera; the Mareh Tempo, before 





putting bis fingers in his carggea touching 
his tongue. 

Tnstruction.—It is hard to hide Jesus. If he 
is with us, it will be known. 

Jesus did not plan to work on his vacation. 
He did not mean to teach or to heal diseases 
then. It is quite proper for a physician or a 
minister to take a vacation when be needs it. 
God will not bold him responsible for resting 
when his health requires it. 

There may be the greatest faith among those 
who have had very little koOwledge of 
theology. This poor woman was only a 
heathen, but she accepted Christ and His 
blessings. 

Jesus never meant to discourage the woman 
utterly. He only meant to enlarge her faith. 

We are not to learn from this account that 
God thinks more of some races than of others. 
Christianity was meant for Syro-Phenicians, as 
wellas Jews, Only Jesus could not Himself 
go all over the world. .That He left for His 
disciples. 

Whatever we receive of God is pure favor 
and there is no room for pride or boasting. We 
are all sinners, unworthy, as this poor woman 
felt herself to be, and was ready to accept an 
ignominfous place. 

Jesus adapted his teaching to circumstances. 

He repelled the Syro-Phenician woman that he 
might help her, and he gave the fullest encour- 
agement and object teaching to the man who 
was deaf and half dumb. He knew it would 
bring ont the woman’s faith to seem to 
vesist her; but the poor, ignorant man, 
utterly untaught and half-idiotic, mum- 
bling and stammering, needed to be 
helped very tenderly. 80 Jesus simply 
instructed him by signs. He indicated that he 
would eure his hearing by putting his fingers 
in them ; that he would cure his impediment 
by touching his tongue. And, by looking up 
toHeaven, he indicated that a divine work was 
to be expected. Thus he encouraged him to 
have faith, and then he said the words “ Be 
opened,’’ 
WhyJesus sighed we don’t know. It very 
likelywas because he felt a sympathy for the 
man’s trouble, and, further, because, in his own 
physical weariness, from which he bad gone 
to rest, the miracle was an effort to bim. 

Jesus did His miracles thoroughly. The man 
spake plain. Don’t leave your work half 
done. 

They bad aright to say of Jesus: “‘ He hath 
Gone all things well.” God did all things well 
when He made the world. It was“ very good.” 
Our Saviour’s whole work of redemption was 


alluded to, is strictly secular ; the taking little 
ocfett for female voices, ** Whither 4s my Be- 
loved Gone?” is a German lied ; and the suc- 
ceeding duet, ‘‘Come, my Beloved” (exceed- 
ingly beautiful and admirably accompanied) 
is another. The work, too, presents extraor- 
dinary difficulties for the voices, without ade- 
quate effect therefrom, and there are sundry 
passages where partiality for solo obbligati 
produces a thin and dragging effect in the 
score. Altogether, “Shulamith”’ is, as we 
said above, a scholarly work, the mechanical 
merits of which command sincere praise. 
Much more for it cannot be honestly suid. 


.-.-[t is with much reluctance that the pub- 
Hie have recognized the necessary withdrawal 
of Strauss’s beautiful ‘* Der Lustige Krieg,” at 
the Thalia. Itsrun wasthe most succcesful 
recorded of any similar German operetta here. 
It deserved such popularity. ‘‘ Der Lustige 
Krieg” was by far the most exquisitely sweet, 
pure;“and bright little work of its class lately 
givenus. Charmingly sung by such fresh and 
clear German voices as Fraiilein Stiibel and es- 
pecially Fraiilein Seebold, acted with a delight- 
fully comic spirit by all the cast (not forgetting 
Herr Link), and with an orchestra largely com- 
posed of Philharmonic players, one of its 
hearers justly described it has “the only light 
opera he bad ever beard wherein, no matter 
what number was sung or who sung It, enjoy- 
ment was certain.” ‘The audiences were so 
largely from the bizhest circles of American 
New York that our music-loving German citi- 
zens hardly found a seat left in their own 
house. 

..--In spite of numerous other attractions, 
the seventh annual concert of Mr. John Lavine 
was numerously atiended and, unquestior, 
ably, greatly enjoyed by all present. Miss 
Emily Winant, whose rich voice seems to gain 
in pleasure giving qualities with each season, 
sang exceedingly well; the Meigs Sisters and 
Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink, the violinist, also tak- 
ing part in the program. Auother concert 
of the fortnight was that announced by Mrs. 
Marshall P. Wilder, at Steck Hall. Miss Hen 
riette Markstein, played the Brunswick Quartet, 
sang certain pleasant ditties, and Mrs, Wilder 


herself read very acceptably several selection; 
Single seats for the May Festival are now 
sold to the general public at The Century Build- 
ing. Tbe auction sales of seats neited over 
$11,200. 


....A musician thus defines the ladies: ‘* At 
fifteen years of age a lady is a scherzo; at 


twenty years of agea lady is an allegro; at 
forty years of age a ladv isan andante; at fifty 
mences the rondo finale; at 











very good; His teach ; 
whole life faultless and partece.” ae, 





Bey ay tot is a tremole alla sordina.”’ 
La Vedetta (Florence). 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





* 
Science. 
A cuntovus feature in the life of lobsters, 
crabs, and other crustacem, as wel) as insecte, 
isthe process of casting or moulting of the 
shell. Little has been known of the process in 
the lobster, and but few cases are on record of 
careful observations, while the mode of moult- 
ing in the crayfish was described in 1712, by 
Reaumur. In this country Mr. William Silsbee 
observed the moulting in a lobster, the case 
being reported in the American Naturalist, by 
Dr. Packard. In this instance the large shield 
split along the median line, so as to enable the 
creature to draw its body out of its shell. The 
great puzzle has been to understand how the 
lobster. draws its great claws through the 
small base of the limb. Mr. 8.M. Johnson, of 
Boston, discovered, however, that this was 
effected by the absorption of the shell on the 
inner side at the base of the leg, so that the 
flesh of the claw itself can be easily extracted. 
A very full account bas lately been given by 
Prof. A. Hyatt, in the ‘* Proceedings’’ of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. Tho pro- 
cese is thus described : 


“When we arrived, the animal was lying on 
his side, in a fish-tub, and, drawing out the 
large claws, the walking legs, and whole for- 
ward part of the body. The operation was be- 
ing performed without the slightest difficulty. 
The tail was bent ny under the body and 
no motions of the tail was seen. The whole 
operation was accomplished by the muscles of 
the body itself, which, gradually bending 
and bulging more and more outwardly, 
finally withdrew the whole forward portion, 
cephlothorax, completely, and with a motion 
or two switched off the abdominal seyments. 
The fisherman described the first part of the 
performance in accordance with what we had 
witnessed. He stated that what had first at- 
tracted his attention was the protrusion of the 
dark velvety mass from a fissue between the 
carapax and the first ring of the abdomen ; and 
r then he said it went on so rapidly that he 
hardly had time to put it in his tub and call 
us, which I can vouch for as a very hasty and 
energetic operation on his part. He had taken 
him out of his live box, close by, and, noticing 
the fact that he was moulting, conveyed him 
quickly ashore and into the tub in which he 
saw him He estimated the time which had 
elapsed previous to our coming at five minutes, 
and, making allowance for all exaggerations, 
the whole time oceupied by the moulting could 
not have exceeded fifteen minutes,” 


This great rapidity, adds Hyatt, probably 
accounts for the reason why so few instances 
of moulting have been recorded. The avimal 
must. be caught in the act and watched, or 
elseone fails to witness the operation. The 
| flesh of the big claws, directly after ‘moult- 
ing, “‘was exceedingly hard and firm, and I 
have no doubt would have been extremely 
good eating, If we had dared to indulge in 
such extravagance. This is entirely contrary 
to the usual accounts; but it agrees with my 
former observations on the common blue crab, 
of which I have seen hundrids directly after 
moulting, and they are always firm avd de- 
licious eating, if taken at this time. In fact, 
the watery aspect usually attributed to the 
newly-moulted crustacean did not appear un- 
til some time after the lobster was placed in 
our live tank.’”? The moulting occurred at 
9.30 a. m., July 2ist. Nearly o day later (July 
22d, at 84. M.) the new shell felt papery, and 
it was found, on carefnl examination, at 10 
A. M., that calcification—i. ¢., the deposi- 
tion of lime—had progressed considerably 
during the night. The large claws had 
swelled considerebly and had assumed the 
usual watery transparent aspect. The mandi- 
bles were the hardest part of the skin; but, 
though it required a little force to put the fin- 
ger into the mouth, a hardly perceptible 
pressure was all they could doin the way of a 
bite. The maxillipeds were sufficiently stiff 
to be readily moved; the walking legs were 
the hardest, especially their tips, eo that the 
lobster could crawl slowly over the bottom. 
The eyes were soft and gave way, under the 
touch. They appeared to be blind, as com- 
pared with the eye at other times, and were 
retracted only when touched. The increase in 
size after moulting is about one-fifth in bulk 
of the great claws and body. 

‘* My conclusions are, therefore, that, under 
different circumstances and perhaps with 
voryiug conditions as to food, etc., the lobster 
varies the mode of moulting ; either crawling 
out of his shell, as the crayfish does, between 
the carapax and firat abdominal ring, or by 
splitting open the carapax also, as in the cases 
recorded, and that the latter of these ways 
may be varied according to whichever end he 
may select to draw out first. It would prob- 
ably be impossible for the lobster to draw the 
tail out first, if the parapax did not split so as 
to let the body arch outward. . 

“The phenomena of absorption, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Wheildon, were observed upon 
the inner sides of the first joints of the great 
claws and Mr. Johnson's discovery fully con- 
firmed. The shell was also very much affected 
by absorption in other parts, especially along 
the sutures of the carapax, and the sutures of 
the thoracic rings had largely disappeared 
from above.”’ 








Tuz pretty little unicellular alga which 
makes the red snow that created so much 
intercst in the account of Captain Ross’s ex- 
pedition to the Arctic Seas in 1819, was found 
last June in the snow on the peaks of the 
Wasatch range of mountains. It is known to 
botanists as Protococcus nivalis. It increases 
with remarkable rapiditr when It once begins 
to grow and makes patches in the snow as 
red as blood. It is especially interesting as 
showing at how low a temperature some plants 





may live aud thrive, 
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Ministerial Register. 

BAPTIST. 

CEDERBERG, G. W., ord. in Valley, Neb. 

CORNING, C. R., Cincinnatus, accepts call to 

Pelhi, N. Y. 

CURTISS, E., Belvidere, IIl., resigns. 

EDDY, E. B., closes bis pastorate in Prov- 

idence, R. 1. 

GAGE, L. L., Jonesville, Mich., resigns. 

GRAY, Jacos, removes from Richmond to 

Almond, N. Y. 

HOLMAN, 8. L., Worcester, Mase., accepts 

call to Pueblo, Col. 

JUDSON, Lyman P., died, recently, in La- 

fayette, N.J., aged 72. 

KITE, James T., ord. at Myrtle Tree, O. 

LIPPIT, C., accepts call to Seymour, Iowa. 

MURRAY, A. H., Pocasset, Mass., resigns. 

PHILLIP, B. H., ord. in Reidsville, N.C. 

RAY, J. M., accepts call to Mansfield, Penn. 

SHOTT, G. M., Newport, Ky., reeigns. 

TAYLOR, Srepnen, ord. in Providence ch., 
Chicago, Dl. 

WALKER, Sanpr, ord. in Union ch., Lynn, 
Mase. 

WILLIAMS, A. C., Cambridge, Mass., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLEN, Crrus Wiiitams, died April 1th, 
in West Roxbury, Mass., aged 75. 

BATCHELDER, Joun §8., Stratham, N. H., 
accepts call to West Church, Auburn, Me. 

BARNUM, Samvue H., Salisbury, N. H., re- 
signs. 

BOLSTER, Wi1114m G., inst. in South Wey- 
moutb, Mass. 

BRAMAN, Mitton Patmen, D.D., died April 
10th, in Auburndale, Mass., aged 88. 

BRICKETT, H., accepts call to Thetford, Vt. 

CAPRON, Geornoz C., Andover Seminary, 
called to Wayland, Mass. 

FOSTER, Epren Burrows,.D.D., Gied in 
Lowell, Mass., April 10th, aged 68. 

GATES, Geores O., ord, in Montclair, N. J. 

HAMILTON, L., died, suddenly, April 24, 
while preachiny In his pulpit, in Oakland, 
Cal. He died of apoplexy, at the age of 55. 

HOOD, Epwarp C., Hingham, called to West 
Medford, Mass. 

MoMILLEN, W. F., inst. in Lyme, O. 

RAND, Frank E., ord. in Marblehead, Mass., 
as foreign missionary. 

SELDEN, J. H., accepts call to Methuen, 

; Mass, 

SMALL, Frederic L., of Orange, accepts call 
to Guildhall, Vt. 

TENNEY, L. B., Union Seminary, aceepts call 
to Tucson, Ariz. 

TWITCHELL, Rorau, died im <Arborville, 

Neb., April lst, aged 80, 

LUTHERAN. ry 


AURAND, C. M., accepts call to Milroy, Penn. 
—s H. M., accepts call to Troutmans, 
~ Co 


BELMER, Rh. B., removes from Cincinnati, to 
Upper Sandusky, O 

BUERWEYER, F. F., becomen pastor .of 
Church of Epiphany, New York City. 

GRIFFITH, J. G., removes from Montoure- 
ville to Oriole, Penn. 

HILLS, B. F., Elvira, accepts call to Knox- 
ville, Iowa. 

MACKENZIE, D. L., Van Wert, O., accepts 
eall to Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

SPANGLER, Wo. M., Jennertown, accepts 
call to Bedford, Peun. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
AIKEN, T. J., inst. in Second ch., Chester, 
enn. 

BAIN, J. W., inst. in Alexander ch., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

BLACK, J. K., Parnassus, Penn., accepts call 
to Bucyrus, O 

CARR, E., ord. in Chester, Penn., for work in 
the Sonth. 

DICKINSON, W. C., D.D., Lafayette, Ind., 
resigns. 

IRVING, Davin 0O., called to Bethel ch., 
Orange, N. J. 

SEELEY, Franx H., Richfleld Springs, called 
to Delhi, N. Y. 

pee a I. W., Independence, Kan., re- 
signs, 

SHRIVER, 8, 8., Mount Alto, Md., resigns. 

we my H. L., accepts call to Annapo- 
lis, Md. 

STITES, W. Scort, Wyoming, called to Frank- 
lin, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BROWN, J. W., D. D., accepts cali to &t. 
Paul's, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FISHER, F. 8., accepts call to 8t. Johnsbury, 
Vt. 


GRIFFITH, C. E. D., accepts call to St. James, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

HEFFERN, A. D., accepts call to Trinity ch., 
Southwark, Philadelpbia, Penn. 

ROBERTS, W. C., settles in Ansonia, Conn. 

SANFORD, Frepericx R., accepts call to 
Middle Haddam, Conn, 

WILSON, Geonroe H., accepts call to Wash- 
ington, D. C 


REFORMED GERMAN. 
BARTHOLOMEW, A. R., Swatara, accepts 
eall to Pottsville, Penn. 
DEETS, T. R., accepts call to New Berlin, 
enn. 
GRETHER, J. M., Osnaburg, accepts call to 
Beaver, O. 





REBER, J. Arvin, McConnelsburg, called te 
Cressopa, Penn. 
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School and. Collear. 


Honoaryr has at present, 12,814 towns 
and villages. The total number of elementary 
schools is 15,824, against 13,798 in 1870. The 
number of school-rooms is 21,888 and the 
number of teachers 21,657. Elghty percent. of 
the teachers are certificated. The namber of 
children of school-age (7—15) is 2,097,490. The 
number of children enrolled in elementary 
echools is 1,619,602, against 1,120,000 in 1870. 
The total expenditure for education is $5,003,- 
908, against $1,985,000 in 1870. The average 
salery of a teacher is $215. The number of 
of normal schools is 70 (53 male and 17 
female), with 4,333 students (3,050 male and 
1,283 female), The number of technical 
schools is 27, with 66 teachers and 975 pupils. 
The government grant to these schools 
amounts to $20,000 ayear. The number of in- 
dustrial schodls is 152 abd the number of pu- 
pils 6,000. ‘lhe commercial schools number 
46, with 3,045 pupils. School savings banks 
have beenestablished in 240 localities. The 
number of depositors is 15,000 and the 
amount deposited $36,000. The teachers’ pen- 
sion fund bas a capital of $1,500,000. 





--». The Year Book of the Boston University, 
which isa pamphlet of 144 pages, gives many 
interesting facts in connection with the insti- 
tution. The to'al number of students is 545, 
apportioned as follows: College of Liberal 
Arts, 97; of Music, 33; of Agriculture, 16; 
Bchool of Theology, 92; of Law, 174; of Medt, 
eine, 110; of all Sciences, 53; making the 
whole number in the colleges 146 and tn the 


achools 427. Of the total number 117 are 
female students. The annual expenses of each 
student for tuition are €110 and there were 
forty more pupilsin 1881 @han the year previ- 
ous. Stultents who are able to live at home 


ean secure thelr eutire four years’ course for 
five hundred dollars. During the year sixty- 
five free scholarships were established, all but 
one being founded bys the late Isaac Rich and 
each yielding an income of one hundred dollars 
ayear. The senate and officers of fnstruction 
and government of the University number, 
9 including the president, William F. Warren, 
&.T. D., LL. D. 


.... In pursuance of the project for the intro- 
Guction of mechanical handwork into Girard 
College, Philadelphia, the plan now in opera- 
tion at the Spring Garden Institute will be 
adopted. In the basement there is a complete 
machine shop, including thirty-five work 
benches, with vise«, a forge, anda full set of 
machine tools, run by a four-horse-power gan- 
engine. There are over ninety pupils, reeviving 
instruction two nights each week. Many of 
the pupils are apprentices in machine shops in 
the neighborhood. There are alsoa few men 
who are amateur machinists and the others 
are school-boys, who have not yet selected a 
trade. Instruction is given in the use of 
tools, the properties of materials used in con- 
struction, the proper proportion of parts in 
machine construction, etc., and the pupils are 
also given an opportunity to do practical work, 
and acquire skill in the handling of tools, 
under the eye of a competent instructor. 


....Bavaria, with a population of 5,022,390, 
has three state universities—Munich, Wurz- 
burg, and Erlangen. During the present 
academic year Munich has 1,968 students: 98 
in Catholic theology, 612in law, 100in govern- 
ment science, 547 in medicine,509 in philosophy, 
and 102in pharmacy. Wurzburg has 983 stu- 
dents: 168 in Catholic thevlogy, 132 in law, 493 
in medicine, 24in pharmacy, and 165 in philoso- 
phy. At Erlangen the number of students ts 
603: 245 in Protestant theology, 61 in law, 106 
in medicine, 18 in pharmacy, and 73 in philoso- 
phy. The total number of students in the 
three universities is, therefore, 3,454. 


--+sThe Connecticut Legisiature has pro- 
vided that, if twelve adults, male or female, ina 
town shall petition the school-board to order 
instruction in the public schools concerning 
the effects of intoxicating beverages on in- 
dividuals and on the community, the board 
shall consider and decide upon the petition. It 
fs thought that in the smaller country towns, 
where the temperance feeling is strong, the law 
may come into operation, but notin the larger 
places. 

..++ Wells College (female), at Aurora, N. Y., 
has an atiendance this year of 72 students, 34 
of thisnumber pursuing the regular collegiate 
course, the remainder being in the academic 
and musical departments. The faculty num- 
bers twelve, eight of which are ladies. The 
Rey. Edward 8. Frisbee D.D., is the president 
of the institution. 


-++sIllinois last year expended upon her 
schools the sum of §7,531,941, the teachers of 
the state receiving $4,587,015. The school 
population of the state is 1,010,851. 


....Sbipherd Hall, belonging to Olivet Col- 
lege, at Olivet, Mich., was burned on April 
llth. The loss is $25,000 and the insurance on 
the building, $10,000. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





A morTTo for young lovers: So-faand no 
father. 


....The name of the Speaker of the Masea- 
chusetts House is No-yes and his ability to de- 
cide a tie is doubted. 


.---A San Francisco man has been arrested 
for deceiving a widow. While his crime is to 
be abborred, it must be admitted that bis 
genius commands admiration. 


.---It is rather unpleasant to hear a speaker 
remark: ‘My friends-ur, I wish to say a few 
words-ur on this oceasion-ur,”’ etc.; but then 
we must rememberthat to uris human. 


.... William Black is to write a new novels 
the scenes of which will bein Egypt. Stand 
from under when William gets his Scotch dia- 
lect into the mouth of an Egyptian mummy. 


.---Elephants, itis believed, can be taught 
to play billiards, If so, it will bea great relief 
to young men who are now obliged to give up 
so much of their valuable time to this work. 


+++» WaSnInaton Scenr.—Deep-voiced Guz- 
ger: “Hi, waiter! Bring me three more 
schooners!” Awestruck Spectators (whiapering) : 
“That must be the new Secretary of the 
Navy.” 


..-“‘How do I manage to rid myself of 
bores ?”’ said a woman of the world. ‘* Nothing 
is easier. When I want to senda man away, I 
talk to him about myself; when I want him to 
stay indefinitely, I talk about bimeelf. 


-++- Gua De Brown (who has prolonged his 
ca)l considerably after 10:45 Pp, m.): ‘*So you 
don’t admire men of conservative views, like 
myself, Miss Angel ?’’ Miss A. (with vivacity) : 
**No, indeed. I prefer people who have some 
goin them.” 


-».-Alphoneo Karr said: “You can prove 
nothing to women. They believe only with 
their hearts or their imaginations.”” Alphonso 
had evidently been trying to make his wife 
believe that the billiard chalk on his coat was 
whitewash from the office-wall. 


..-“This butter, Mr. Spicer,” sald the 
dealer, ‘‘ carried off the prize at the farmers’ 
fair.” And Seth spat out a taste of the com- 
pound and remarked: “ Unless the prize was a 
ship’s anchor and chain cable, I should think 
the butter could have carried it off easily.” 


..+-Conscientious News - Vender (who has 
been dispatched with al! speed to the refresh- 


* ment-room, by a famishing passenger, to fetch 


a penny roll, bribed with an additional penny, 
to get one for himself to (Famishing Tussenger) : 
“Please, sir, bere’s your penny. There was 
only one left.”’ 


---“* Millions of dollars’ worth of property 
destroyed an’ hundreds o’ lives lost by the 
raging watersin the (hic) West,”’ remarked old 
Guzzler, draining bis tumbler and setting it 
on the counter; ‘‘an’ yet temperance people 
want us to drink the destructive stuff! Not 
much, Mr. (hic) Ferguson.” 


...'*What shall we do with the rabbit?’ 
asked the little five-yearold, as she was leaying 
her aunt in the country, to return to the city. 
‘* My dear, we can’t take him with us,” said the 
parent, not a little troubled at grieving the 
child. ‘* Really, can’t we take him?’’ sald the 
infant. ‘‘ Then let’s eat him.” 


...-A New York athlete, named Donaldson, 
wants to bet that he will jump from the center 
of the Brooklyn Bridge into the East River. 
He is safe enough in that bet. We'll bet that 
neither be norany other mancan jump from 
the center of the Brooklyn Bridge and come 
down anywhere but in the East River. 


..-eA good story of President Eliot ’s at the 
Unitarian Club: Professors Day and Dwight, 
he said, were out walking. The former is long 
of speech, the latter concise and pithy. A 
friend who met them said, paraphrasing a well- 
known Bible verse: ‘“* Day unto Dwight utter- 
eth speech, Dwight unto Day showeth forth 
knowledge.”’ 


.... When I was once in danger from a tiger,” 
said an old East India veteran, “I tried sitting 
down and staring at him,as I had no weapon.” 
“How did it work?’ asked the bystander. 
“Perfectly. The tiger didn’t even offer to 
touch me.” ‘Strange! very strange! How 
did you account for it?’ ‘Well, sometimes I 
have thought that it was because I sat down 
on a high branch of a very tall tree.”’ 


....Schomburg, upon returning to his store, 
on Galveston Avenue, from divner, found his 
clerk very much excited. The clerk said a 
stranger came in, and, after asking and paying 
the price of a cravat, which was €1, picked up 
the entire box, contaicing a dozen, and went 
off with them. ‘‘ Did he pay you the dollar?” 
asked Mose. “ Yes,” repliedtheclerk. “ Vell 
then ye makes anyhow, fifty per cent. profit on 
de investment,”’ answered Mose, calmly. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in eur st of * Books a) the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent te their pud- 
Nghers for all velwmes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us tn the ecicction of works 
fer further notice. 





PROFESSOR H. B, SMITH’S APOLO- 
GETICS.* 


Prorgsson Smira was an acknowledged 
master of Christian Apologetics. Not only 
his personal friends, who were and are a 
host, but the friends of revealed religion, 
may well rejoice in the publication of what 
he left behind him on that subject. This 
has been done in the work named above, 
edited by William 8. Karr, D.D., professor 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary. The 
condition of Professor Smith’s lectures 
made considerable editorial work necessary. 
This has been done, however, with great 
regard to the author and with the least pos- 
sible change or addition. No attempt-has 
been made to relieve the occasional frag- 
mentary character of the lectures by intro- 
ducing extracts from other lectures by the 
same author, nor by filling in with editorial 
expositions of his supposed opinions. As 
they stand, the lectures have a bigh and 
altogether sufficient value. They cover the 
whole ground of Christian apologetics, from 
the definition of the question and the eleme- 
nts of the discussion down tot he recent pha- 
ses of the subject, The outline of a 
proposed lectnre on Evolution is ap- 
pended. 

Dr. Smith was richly endowed by Nature 
and exceptionally qualified by study for 
such a work as this. “He shows on every 
page the thorough habits he acquired in 
Germany, combined with a certain fresh- 
ness and freedom which we cherish the 
fond hope of seeing recognized as one of 
the specially fine and characteristic quali- 
ties ef American theological scholarship. 
The little volume is a mass of well-reasoned 
propositions and suggestions, put together 
in a logical catena, and well calculated to 
support and guide a student in the most 
comprehensive aud exhaustive possible re 
view of the evidences of Christianity. 
They are pot confined to the presentation 
of positive evidence; but discuss negative 
and contradictory theories, subjecting them 
to patient and rigorous analysis and con- 
scientiously taking what space is required 
to set forth in brief but sufficiently full 
propositions the substance of every posi- 
tion, both in the attack and the defense of 
Christianity. For a vigorous mind, which 
loves to do its own thinking, nothing can 
be more exhilarating nor more satisfactory 
than to wrestle with such a subject in the 
guidance of such a book, and to come out, 
at last, not with the feeling that a good 
book bas been read or studied, but that the 
greatest of all themes has been thought 
through. 

This is a book to be read with rigorous 
attention to words, or otherwise the suthor 
will prove a bad guide. For example, on 
p. 55 be remarks *‘ universally applied, the 
‘inductive method’ must be atheistic”— 
a very mischievous proposition if the words 
* universally applied” are overlooked, but 
which is not designed to assert the irrelig- 
ious tendency of inductive reasoning within 
the sphere of sensible phenomena to which 
it applies. It is, perhaps, a necessary but 
real defect of the lectures that the method 
adopted in them réquires more caution of 
this kindin tbe use of them than is to be 
expected of ordivary students. Considering 
the importance now given to the ‘‘induc- 
tive method” of reasoning, we could wish 
that the position of the author, which is in 
itself all that can be desired, were defined 
fully enough to show not only the limita- 
tions of the “inductive method,” but how 
it is brought into needless conflict with re- 
ligious philosophy and how little ground 
there isto apprehend evil from its legiti- 
mate application. 

As to *‘ Evolution,” which is treated in a 
special appendix, Professor Smith assumes 
very much the position we do; very much 
the same position he had already assumed 
toward the “‘inductive method.”  Hé be- 
lieves, as we hold any man with an open 
mind must, in a Christian doctrine of evo- 








* APpoLocerics. A Counsz or Lecrovres. By Herar 
B. Surra, D.D., LL.D. Edited by Wiuitam S&S Kamp, 
D.D., professor in the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
a. C. armstrong & Som. 12mo, pp. ix, 194 
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He attempts, Yer, to 
boundaries beyond AR 5 9h _— 
We disagree with him here; not because we 
assume that these boundaries have, in fact, 
been passed, but because, while wedo not 
venture to fix the boundaries of possibility 
in such matters, we find assurance in the 
certainty that the utmost limit of the possi- 
ble can never invade por lay waste the 
realm of spiritual life and, truth. 

Still Professor Smith’s remarks are ad- 
mirable. We owe his memory, at least, 
the recognition of one extract (p. 174), 
“ There dre some who, if a Christian utters 
the word evolution, aceuse him of playing 
, into the hands of the infidel and the‘atheist. 
Those Evolutionisis who are not Christians 
just want Christians to say that all evolu- 
tion undermines the Bible and that every 
form of Darwinism is Atheism. <{HMear! 
hear!] But to say that species aré entirely 
arbitrary, that there is no sort of physical 
connection or descent between them is to 
advance a purely scientific, not a religious 
or Christian theory. [Hear! hear!] . . . 
We are not to deny continuity.of growth, 
as farasshown. ‘We are to consider that it 
is not shown {that is, has not yet been shown] 
atthe great joints and crises—that is, be- 
tween atoms and primordial forces, be- 
tween life and mechanics, bet ween the soul 
and the vegetable, between man and the 
animal; but even at these crises [Hear! 
hear!] we are not to deny the use 
of the antecedent in the new. ‘ The 
Lord God formed man out of the dust of 
the ground.’ We are to assert that all the 
mechanical laws are in vital products; and, 
more, all the animal in man; and, more, 
all of man in hisfory; and more. And 
the question is: ‘Whence and what this 
more?” Bravely and truly said, every 
word of it! 

In justice to the editor, we should add 
that his work has been scrupulously and 
well done. Weare glad to observe that there 
is some reason to hope that the outliges of 
Professor Smith's theological system ‘will 
be published at no very distant day: 


Tue Messrs. Lippincott have added three 
charming ta to their republication of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s™ Foreign Classics for Faglish 
Readers.” First is Schiller, by James Sime, 
M.A., who is known to our public as the 
author of “ Lessing. His Life and Writings.” 
What Goethe, in his Epilogue to *‘ The Song of 
the Bell,” writes of Schiller, in his mature 
years—“that which fetters us all (the com- 
mon) lay far behind him ”—may be said also 
of Mr. Sime’s Life. Schiller holds as nearly 
thefirst place in the love and reverence of the 
German people as is consistent with the recog- 
nition of Goethe’s superiority. There is in 
every true German’s heart a certain pathetic 
regret that, after all, he must admit that 
Goethe, not Sehiller, is first. Within two 
months after the publication of ‘The Rob- 
bers,’’ Schiller had laid a hold on the hearts of 
his countrymen which was destined never to 
be relaxed. His condition in life at that time 
was of the poorest. Mr. Sime gives a vivid pic- 
ture of his lodgings at Stuttgartand of admiring 
visitors drawn by the fame of “*The Robbers,” 
who turned their eyes fp &mazement from the 
noble and proud figure of the poet to the mis- 
celianeous rubbish in the corner of dirty cups, 
dishes, balf-eaten loaves, and possibly a soiled 
garment or two thrown over the heap. Schil- 
ler published “The Robbers” himself. No 
publisher would assume the responsibility, 
His first impressions of Goethe did not promise 
well forthe future between them. Theodore 
Korner fell at once into his heart. Mr. Sime 
tells hardly enough of the beautiful life at 
Losebwitz, near Dresden, in “ Huber’s Villa,” 
on the romantic hilleide,embowered in trees and 
vines and shined on all the day by hedven’s 
softest light, with thé Elbe below, tracing its 
way amid the picturesque villages of Saxony, 
touched with that tinge of Ortentalism thatthe 
Blavie race brought with them, and with the 
glorious sky-line of the Saxon Switzerland in 
the distance. Here “ Don Carlos was written.” 
From Dresden Schiller goes to Jena, where the 
interest of Goethe had obtained for him a pro. 
fessor’schair. Here at Jena, brought into nearer 
acquintance, the shade of coldness 

the relations of the two poets with each other 
and Mr. Sime has before him as inviting a pros 
pect to spread before his readers as is tobe 
found in the wide realms of literary history. The 
notices of Schiller’s work are, of course, brief, 
but satisfactory. The volume has caught the 





contagion of the interest that lies in the poet 
bimself—an interest which was a part of bis 
original constitution end drew all hearts to 
bim with such « potent spell that, when the 





rigotous faculty of the Stuttgart 
Apsdemy, where he we Casbah peed 
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bim a* a poor scholar and as a candidate for 


dismission on account, the reigning Duke, 
who had him and was free to act on his 
general. .- replied, to his lasting 


credit: “Let him alone. He will come to some- 
thing yet.”,———In the same series, republished 
by the Messrs. ee we have another 
really delightful rolume, La Fontaine and other 
French Fabulists, by the Rev. Lucas Collins, 
M. A. The introduction is a sketch of the 
rise and use of the Apolocue, followed by a 
giance at La Fontaine's originals, in which we 
are treated to some rich bits from the Asopic 
Fables, from Haudent, from the “‘ Ysopet Col- 
lections, and of La Fontaine’s satire and that 
sly conveyor of dry and caustic wit, ‘‘ Rey- 
nard the Fox.”” La Fontaine does not wholly 
keep his hand from the Church, though he 
touches her lightly; but against the monks 
he launches out with hearty animosity, and, 
though the moral of bis fables is, in general, 
nothing very high, that of the “Rat who 
Turned Hermit” is caustic enough to make 
one, at least, think of the ‘‘ Holy Office.” Mr. 
Collins combines the biographical matter with 
the critical in the happiest manner. He tells 
a good story of Voltaire at Potsdam, who, hav- 
ing met Frederick’s praise of La Fontaine with 
a blunt contradiction, was called on to support 
his charge. Taking up the fine book laid before 
him, he read first one fable, then another, and 
another, without a word, till, at length, he 
broke out, with disgust: ‘‘ Why, they are all 
masterly, every one of them.’’ The author- 
ship of the “*Contes,” his great crime against 
society, and his many inexcusable abberations 
did not prevent him from getting his seat 
among the ‘immortals’ in the French Acad- 
emy, nor from winning, at death, the high 
eulogies of the pure and noble-minded Féne- 
lon. A fair moiety of the volume is devoted 
to the later French fable-writers— De La 
Motte, Richer, Desbillons, Aubert, Le Mon- 
nier, Florian, and Le Bailly. ———Attractive as 
the abovenamed numbers of this series are, 
most readers will find fully as much to inter- 
est them in the volume on Cervantes, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, the editor of the entire series. It 
has been the fashion of most English readers 
to consider Spanish authors as summed up 
in Cervantes, and he himself, the creator 
of one immortal book, the most re- 
markable tribute to which {fs that, reading 
it, as most of us do, with a very imper- 
fect knowledge of what it means, of {ts allu- 
sions, its sarcasms, its endl wit and local 
coloring, but only with a radlearoretenson 
that a world of meaning of this kind stands 
behind it, we are still delighted, amused, and 
held bound by the little of the inexhaustible 
charm which we are able to comprehend. Into 
this continent of ignorance on our part Mrs. 
Oliphant ventures with a lively and highly en- 
tertaining account of this great author, whom 
we suddenly find to have written many poems 
anda small library of romances. His history 
is full of Interest ; his fortunes are pathetic. 
He lived poor, surrounded by an army of peo- 
ple, poor like himself, and the only monument 
to be found of himin Spain is that he raised 
by his genius. In the light of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
chapter on ‘‘ Don Quixote,” that great romance 
acquires redoubled interest. We may now 
even hope that, having delighted us oncein our 
state of semi-lunar illumination, it may delight 
us yet more, now that we know what it all 
means. 


.++.We had occasion fn our issue of January 
26th tonotice the assertion of the Rev. Edwin 
W. Rice, in his *‘ Pictorial Commentary” on 
Mark, that figtrees near Beirit have fruit 
formed in February and ripein April, near the 
time of the Passover, and the bearing of this 
fact, if confirmed, on the miracle of the with- 
ered fig tree, Mark xi,12—14. Mr. Rice has 
transmitted to us some further confirmatory 
evidence, which we are glad to print. It is inter- 
esting and puts the case for this interpretation 
in the strongest light. It does not, however, 
remove the difficulty, though it proves that 
figs might be found ripe on the trees about the 
time of the Passover. This evidence will not 
remove the difficulty in the narrative, unless it 
can be shown that figs are usually fonnd ripe on 
the trees at the time of the Passover, and that 
our Lord might have a well-founded expecta- 
tion of findingthem. With these remarks, we 
givethe statement of our esteemed correspon- 
dent: ‘‘ The statement referred to is one made 
by Prof. George E. Post, M. D., for upward of 
twenty years a resident of Beirit, Syria. Writ- 
ing from there, January 224, 1877, he says: 
‘Figs do not usually ripen until June or July. 
- + + Inmy garden in Beirit, in places well 
from the wind, I have two trees, 

on each of which there are now young figs. 
One of them began to bear this late crop in 
, and the figs have been ripening one 

after another until now, and the last will probe 
ably be ripe about the first of February. The 
other tree bore its usual crop last Summer and 
east its leaves in November. Now there is a 
tuft of fresh figs on one branch, font in num 
ber, surrounded by leaves, and two still smaller 


unfolded. These figs will not ripen before the 

end of February or the middle of March. Ina 

shady place, by the roadside, on the south side 

of Beirit, [saw the other day a new fig, sur- 

rounded by its rosette of pea-green leaves. 

From its size it should ripen about the first of 

April, which will be the time when our Saviour 

sought fruit on the barren fig tree.’’’ As 

Prof. Post is a botanist, as well as 2 mission- 
ary, and revised some of the articles fn the 

American edition of Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” he must be regarded as a compe- 
tent witness of facts im this line. The 
following statements may be regarded 
as corroborating Prof. Post’s testimony. 

Dr. W. M. Thomson, for thirty years a resident 
in Syria, says : “ There is a kind of tree which 
bears a large, greon-colored fig that ripens 
very early. Ihave plucked them in May from 
trees in Lebanon, one hundred and fifty miles 
north of Jerusalem, and where the trees are 
nearly a month Jaterthan in the south of Pales- 
tine. It does not, therefore, seem impossible 
but that the same kind might have had ripe 
figs at Faster,in the warm, sheltered ravines of 
Olivet (Land and Boox,”’ Vol. I, p. 538.) 
Canon Farrar, who traveled in Palestine in 
1870, says: “ There isto this day in Palestine 
a kind of white or early fig, which ripens in 
Spring and much before the ordinary or black 
fig’? (‘ Life of Christ,” Vol. I, p. 214). Dr. 
Samuel Manning, who was in Syria in 1873, 
refers to another kind of early fig, and states: 
“In the early Spring, when the leaves first 
appear, an immense number of small figs are 
produced, which do not ripen, but fall from 
the branches. . . . This first ‘crude,’ 
‘untimely’ growth, though of no commercial 
value, is yet plucked and eaten by the peasant- 
ry.” He also says that a young Syrian gentle- 
man, one of his companions, plucked and ate 
these figs, without stint or scruple (‘Holy 
Fields,” p. 140). Dr. Henry ©. Fish, after a 
five-months’ sojourn in the East, writes: 
“Two kinds of fig trees particularly abound 
in Palestine, one maturing its fruit te Spring, 
the other in Summer or Autumn. By the end 
of March and in April and May the early kind 
is found ” (“ Bible Lands,”’ p. 244). Tristram 
says, under date of May Ist, that in the valley 
of Ammon he saw “ancient fig trees laden 
with ‘nearly ripe fruit’? (Land of Israel,’’ 
p. 554). Dr. Kitto also testifies that some fig 
trees offer a few ripe figs many weeks before 
the full season (‘Bible INustrations,” 
p. 396). Miss Bremer, who visited a farm near 
Bethlehem, March 2d, says her attention was 
attracted by some fig trees still, leafless, but 
‘full of fruit, which will not require many weeks 
to ripen.” Mrs. Finn, twelve years a resident 
in Palestine, informed her of Winter figs still on 
the treein March (‘*Travels,’’ Vol. I, p. 195). 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of the Palestine Exploration 
Society says: ‘‘I found a figtree which had 
new shoots on it, and also some old figs, which 
were still green. It was loaded, besides, with 
smal]! figs, about the size of walnuts.” This 
was near Tiberias, on the 20th of February 
(“East of Jordan,” p. 129). This testimony 
might be extended further ; but ie sufficient to 
indicate that there is a fairly long line of 
testimony showing that figs might have beer 
found on the trees sheltered by the slopes of 
Olivet at the time of the Passover. 


...-Hnigmas of Life, Death, and the Future 
State, by A. H. Dana (New York: Charles P. 
Somerby), starts badly with a title which re- 
sembles too closely that of Mr. Greg’s book on 
a similar subject, and which, after all, only 
describes the first half of the volume, the sec- 
ond being for the most part a simple discus- 
sion of matters relating to the interpretation 
of Scripture, to prayer and to some points of 
Christian duty and practice, all of which lie 
quite apart from what are commonly held to 
be the enigmas of life. Nor ate these enigmas 
very thoroughly di d in the part devoted 
to them; not, at least, with any very firm per- 
ception of their enigmatical elements and dif- 
ficulty. The author writes thoughtfully, pleas- 
antly, with a genial and comforting faith, and 
in an unconventional literary style, which 
relieves bis pagesof the didactic or profession- 
al look. He is a believer who firmly believes 
in putiing old wine into new bottles and in 
holding the old faiths in new lights. The obvi- 
ous purpose of the book is to contribute some 
assistance to faith in the battle against unbelief 
by lightening the ship of useless lumber. Of 
this nature are his observations on the inter- 
pretation of Scripture and especially bis view 
of the vicarious office of Christ, of the resur- 
tection and the Judgment, on all of which 
points, without coming into direct conflict 
with orthodoxy, he suggests important modifi- 
cations. Asto the Judgment, for example, he 
doubts whether the forensic scene depicted in 
the New Testament is a strictly literal repre- 
sentation and inclines to a view which appears 
to be that of the poet Schiller—*‘ that the judg- 
ment of the world is the history of the world, 
nevertheless the final judgment day is to 
come.” The last fifty pages are devoted to s 
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..-eUnder the title of The Mystery of Hamlet, 
Mr. Edward P. Vining makes an ingenious at- 
tempt to solve the old and, as we must still call 
it; unsolved riddle of the tragedy. The author 
writes well, with the reverence and apprecia- 
tion of a true Shakespearian, and is worth 
reading, even where we cannot agree with his 
conclusions. He has seized on the oft-recog- 
nized feminine elements in the character of 
Hamlet, and pushed them to the extreme 
suggestion that Hamlet was a woman, masquer- 
ading asaman. The basis for this hypothesis 
is laid in the condition of things in the king- 
dom at the time of bis birth. His father was 
returning wounded, and perhaps to death, 
from the conflict with Forteirbras. It was 
politically important that be should have a son 
to succeed bim, instead of a daughter. The 
queen wae equal to the occasion and her 
infant daughter was proclaimed a son. Aside 
from these historical supports, which must be 
confessed to totter under the heavy load laid 
on them, the author finds corroboration in the 
tragedy—as, for example, in Hamlet’s slight 
frame; io the fact that the ghost does not call 
him son (though the mother does) in certain 
passagesin which he appears to chafe when 
called son; in certain other passages whose 
recondite meaning may be supposed to imply 
some concealed reference, intelligible only to 
himself, to bis [or her] sex; in his attachment 
for Horatio, which the author maintains was 
love—a woman's love, and not the friendship 
of a man; and in his singular treatment of 
Ophelia, which is here viewed as the concealed 
jealousy of a woman who apprehended an at- 
tachment between Horatio and Ophelia. This 
is ingenious, and, like all ingenious pictures, is 
susceptible of ingenious support; but it does 
not measure the enormous initial improbability 
of the conjecture. Wit concealed so success- 
fully as this theory implies would be no wit at 
all. Besides, it strains the evidence at every 
point and takes no account of the overwhelm. 
ing facts of the reply. 


....Mr. H. B. Ellwanger, the well-known 
nurseryman, has published a timely and prac- 
tical manual on The Rose: A Treatise on the Cul- 
tivation, History, Family Characteristics, etc, of 
the Various Groups of Roses, with Accurate De- 
scriptions of the Varieties now Generally Grown, 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) The manual 
treats only of roses under cultivation and the 
author puts ina modest claim to be heard as 
one among the many who have something to 
say on this pleasant theme. His book ts lively, 
but thoroughly practical, giving the gardeners’ 
classification of roses, directions for their 
choice, planting, care, and culture, together 
with some good professional observations on 
the colors of roses, ‘‘ Typical Roses,” ‘‘ new 
varieties ’’ and how to produce them, together 
with an extended catalogue of approved 
varieties of roses now cullivated. This 
manual will hardly compare in fullness and 
scientific treatment with some of the English 
hand-booke, but there is such an important 
difference between gardening in this country 
and in England that the English gardeners 
who come here have to learn their art over 
again, and so, after mastering the English 
hand-books, the American will find that bis 
bushes do not thrive and bloom until he has 
restudied the subject in the light of some 
good American authority, among which Mr. 
Ellwanger’s book may claim an honorable 
place. It is especially good on new varieties. 


-.2-French History for English Children, by 
Sarah Brook, revised and edited by George 
Cary Eggleston (Harper & Brothers), may be 
commended as a creditable solution of the 
problem how to write history for children. 
We notice occasional lapses in the English, as 
where, in describing Omsar’s circumvaliation 
of Alesia, it is said that he msde a trench, “ at 
the bottom of which he stuck [?) sharp stakes, 
so that whoever got [?) down into it should be 
run into by the stakes.”’ A lively kind of 
stake this which runs into people! Occaeion- 
ally the author contents himself with a general 
correctness, when he might come nearer the 
exact fact, as in the statement that ‘Pepin 
asked Pope Zachary whether he might make 
bimself king and turn out Hilderik,” who re- 
plied: ‘“*He who has the power ought also to 
have the name of ‘king.’” The answer 
near enough the fact; but the narrative 
would gain much in interest and lose 
nothing in brevity had it been stated that 
Pepin raised the question whether he who had 
the power or he who had the name was 
king. Occasionally, also, the book contains 
awkward reminders of the audience for whom 
itis intended. The sum of it isthatit might 
be better, but is already very good indeed. It 
goes over the field from the earliest time down 
to the present Republic ; gives a clear perspec- 
tive view of the great events and the great men 
who made France; how the nation, the lan- 
guage, the race were formed; and how the 
boundaries were settled. In the selection of 
matter, judgment is shown, and probably as 
much is said of the causes that operated in the 





.... Animal Physiology 1s 80 worthy of study 
and attention that the small manual of Dr. 
Fothergill (New York: G, P. Putnam &S8on) 
will be found valuable as a text-book, all the 
more because it deals with other animals be- 
sides man. The various subjects—such as Life, 
Motion, Digestion, Circulation, Respiration, 
and the Nervous System—are clearly presented 
In an easy and descriptive way, so as to attract 
school-children, for whom the book is in- 
tended. The Modern Baby (New York : G. 
H, Blinn & Co.) is valuable as an example of 
how a book ought not to be made. Print poor, 
lines irregular, every form of printer’s error, 
and the matter of it so commonplace as not to 
be worth the space it occupies. It is valuable 
neither as a spelling-book nor a baby guide. 
The author says that he aims “to preserve to 
life and health some few of the newly-born.”’ 
We commend his object, but not his “art of 
nursing and raising children,’”’ as here de- 
scribed. The Journal of Nervous and Men- 
tal Diseases, formerly edited by Dr. Jewell, of 
Chicago, is now under the charge of Prof. 
Wm. J. Martin, of New York. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) The names of Drs. Hammond, 
Seguin, Clymer, etc. as associate editors givea 
guaranty that the various articles will be able. 
If the present number {sa specimen of its fu- 
ture, it must prove itself the standard American 
quarterly fa this department.—-— The Annual 
Report of the Surgeon-General of the Marine Hos- 
pital Service is at hand and contains the usnal 
amount of statistical and other information a 
te our home marine service. 


.-.-Aleohol and Science; or, Alcohol, What it 
Is and What it Does is the title of Dr. Har- 
greave’s most recent contrfbution to the cause 
of total abstinence. (Nat. Temp. Society.) Be- 
fore this, in bis “‘ Wasted Resources,”’ he made 
an able plea for temperance as a matter of 
political economy. Here, in another direction, 
by a study of alcohol and science, he seeks to 
show the worthlessness of spirituous liquors, 
either as food or medicine, and the great evils 
to health which result from it. It is a well ar- 
ranged compilation and for the most part gives 
the results of chemical and medicinal testimony. 
We regret that so little allusion is made to the 
experiments of Binz, since the strongest argu- 
ment for the moderate use of alcoholis derived 
‘from his inquiry. Part V has much, however, 
that is relevant as an answer. The most im- 
perfect part of the book ts that which attempts, 
by several badly-executed plates, to show the 
effect of alcobol on the stomach, liver, and 
kidneys. That alcohol does have a serious 
effect upon there organs and tends to degener- 
ation cannot be denied; but the pathological 
changes are not so special that this result can 
be singled out as different from that occurring 
from other causes. In this field the author 
should have relied only on the best patho- 
logical and microscopic authorities. The book, 
however, as a whole, fs a timely and excellent 
contribution to the temperance argument, and 
will, we trust, convince thousands of the greut- 
ness of the alcoholic evil and lead to more ear- 
nest efforts to stay its ravages. 


-»«-Maemillan’s Statesman’s Year Book, 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the Civilized World for the Year 1882, 
by Frederick Martin, is vow im the nineteenth 
year of its publication. By constant revision 
and comparison with official returns, it has ob- 
tained a high degree of accuracy and is ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive. It is arranged very 
much on thesame planas the Perthe’s “Alma- 
nach de Gotha,’’ Weobserve, however, that many 
of the tables come down only to 1878 or to 1879, 
The United States return tare partly made up 
to 1882, while some of them end with 1880. 
For American statistics ‘‘ Spofford’s Congres- 
sional Almanac” is very much to be preferred ; 
but, for ageneral reference, we have nothing to 
compare withMacmillan’s Statesman’: Year Book. 
The returns for Great Britain are, of course, ex- 
ceptionally full; from which it appears that in 
1880 we were not only the heaviest buyer, of 
British products in the world, but that we ex- 
ported to that country of our own products 
three and a half times as much as we imported, 
and that, while the English commerce.extends 
over the whole world, the bulk of it lies with 
six countries—the United States, France, India, 
Germany, Australasia, and the Netherlands, 
Just at this time, when the question of our 
merchant service is attracting new attention 
and the readjustment of the tariff mooted in 
Congress, this manual is a good book to mine 
in, After the long diet of buncombe speeches 
we have had, it would clarify the publie mind 
to study for a while tables of returns lke 
these. 

..--Prof. Hinds, of Cumberland University, 
Leb , Ten @, bas put in book form 
two articles of bis on tobacco, which appeared 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly ot 
Apriland July last, under the title of “‘The 
Use of Tobacco.” After giving the history of 
tobacco and many things which have been 
said or written as to the “ weed,” there are 
chapters as to its chemical analysis, ite adul- 
terations, the forms of ite use, and ite effecte— 
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fe. As dipping is more common in the South 
than here, the author has alluded to this use. 
The facts as to the evils of the use of tobacco 
are not too strongly stated. We feel it should 
receive the serious attention of the political 
economist and the statesman. Especially 
must we deprecate its growing se by Amer- 
fean boys. Prof. Bartholew has well said: ‘* It 
is bigh time that something were done to put 
a stop to this frightful evil, which is stunting 
the growth and ruining the health of thou- 
sands of boys.’’ The use of the cigarette has 
become 60 common with children that its evil 
effects are already quite manifest. Indeed, iv 
ite general use, tobacco is becoming more of 
an evil than ever before. We trust this timely 
and earnest Iitle book will awaken public 
attention and lead parents and others toa 
new sense of responsibility. 


..Dr. George M. Beard, of this city, hes 
veoentiy published asmall monogram on Tle 
Study of Trance and Muscle-Reading, tn which 
he gives a brief review of the recent invest'!za- 
tion of these subjects in Europe and America, 
together with his views as to the immateriality 
to the discussion of the moral character of the 
persons experimented on and a defense of Dr. 
Charcot. Dr. Beard believes that this subject, 
now that it is engaging the attention of psy- 
chologists, is on the right ground, where it will 
be sure to receive a scfentific solution. His 
general theories on the subject, with which the 
public are or ought to be familiar, have been 
published in the Fopular Science Monthly, in the 
Archives of Electorology and Neurology, and else- 
where. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tar death of Dante Gabriel Rossetti! has 
been a deplorable loss to his numberless per- 
sonal friends and large circle of devoted 
*iterary admirers. The Parchment Library 
ans juat added to its list of classics ‘*Q. Horatic 
Flacei Opera.” ‘The complete history of 
the investment of the city of Metz, in 1870, 
and of the progress and slege of that city is 
now being revised in press by its author, Mar- 
shal Francois Bazaine,———A study of Amertl- 
ean civilization from the sociological stand- 
pointis oceupying Mr. John Fiske. Ww. 
Greatrakes, the Irish private secretary of Lord 
Bhelburne, was recently declared another one 
of the authors of the letters of Junius. 
Probably no more successful book of nonsense 
nor one equally enjoyed by old as well as 
young children has ever been perpetrated than 
Mr. Lewis Carroll’s * Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland’ and its sequel, ‘Through the 
Looking Glass.” Their author’s real name is 
Charles Ludwig Hodgson, of Cambridge 
University. The books were written purely as 
a relaxation from overwork and without the 
least thought of their extraordinary popularity. 














———The firm of N. Tibbals & Co., who were 
among those driven from the burning World 
building, bave now reopened their trade 


at 124 Warren Street. To the May North 
American Review Carl Schurz contributes an 





article on “ Party Schisms and Futore Prob- 
lems"’; Samuel Ward a paper upon Long- 
fellow, being some personal reminiscences ; 


while Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe, Mr. 
W. H. Mallock, Gail Hamilton, and Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps also appear in the same number 
of the Review. The essays and other miscel- 
laneous works of M. de Longperier, lately de- 
ceased, will be collected and edited in com- 
plete form by his friend, M. Schumberger. 
The many literary contributions of this ad 
mired writer are at present distributed 
throughout various European magazines and 
periodicals. The Municipal Library of 
Berlin has been presented, rather mysterious- 
ly (the donor is anonymous), with a large 
number of volumes, valued at $40,000 collect- 
ively, relating to the celebrated March of 
Brandenburg. American book-collectors may 
be notified that works relating to this 
especial topic are growing rarer and more 
expensive yearly. Mr. Charles Reade, as 
previously stated in this column, will con 
tribute a series of stories to Harper's Week, 
in May. It is several years since fiction has 
busied this popular author, who deserves 
to be remembered always for such a sketch 
as “ Peg Woffington” and a novel like “ Put 
Yourself in His Place,” if for nothing else. 
Prof. James Bryce, for the benetit of 
those interested in Islamism, its questions 
and relations, declared Mr. Wilfred Seaman 
Blunt’s papers, ‘‘ The Future of Islam,” the 
best study of Mohammedanism yet in print 
These first appeared in the Fortnightly Review 
and are now about to be published complete in 
book form. Mr. Longfellow, upon for- 
warding his subscription to the Hood Mon- 
ument, wrote to Eliza Cook, who was to re- 
eeive it, the following letter: 
“Campripoe, Mass., Nov. 29th, 1852. 

“ Dear Miss Coox :—It gives me very sincere 
pleasure to add my name to the list of sub- 
scribere for Hood’s monument, as you request 
in your friendly note ; and I will forward my 
contribution through ‘Mr. Fields, who will bave 
geome others to send at the same time. 

“Deo sot weigh my admiration for Hood’s 














Hawthorne. 





genius by the amount of my subscription. 
‘That must be estimated by a very different 
scale of weights and measures. Dear Hood I 
should say, instead of Poor Hood; for he who 
wrote the ‘Song of the Shirt’ and the‘ Bridge 
of Sighs’ is very dear to every human heart, 
**Poor Mrs. Hood and the children, who have 
lost him! They will have forgotten the 
stranger who called one October morning, some 
years ago with Dickens, and was hospitably 
entertained by them. But I remember the 
visit, and the pale face of the poet, and the 
house in St. John’s Wood. If the family is 
still there, may I beg you to present my 
regards and remembrances. With many thanks 
for your note and many expressions of friendly 
interest 
«Yours faithfully, 
“Henry W. Lonereiiow.” 





Dr. Chapin once made a pnn which a cer- 
tain publishing house might have employed 
in an advertisement dla mode. ‘* Miriam," said 
he to his daughter, a decided brunette and of 
smal] stature, “ why are you like a certafo firm 
of book publishers here?’ “I give it up, 
Father,” replied Miss Chapin. “ Because, my 
dear, you are Little and Brown,” was the re- 
ply. 
during his coming tour in this country. The 
scientific public will regret this fact. Rev. 
Dr. Getkie’s new volume of ‘* Houre with the 
Bible’ (from Rehoboam tothe Minor Prophets) 
is now ready in London. The phonetic 
system of spelling is attracting uncommon at- 
tention in Germany. Henninger Brothers, a 
Heilbronn firm, are about to issue a dictionary, 
which will give all the German words in their 
accustomed spelling, following each with the 
new phonetic spelling. The new tale from 
the MM. Erckmann-Chatrian will not be writ- 
ten. Its title was announced, “The Block- 
ade of Huningen.” Mr. Walter Rye 
is writing an article, ‘Amy Robsart’s Mur- 
der: the Case for the Prosecution.” This is 
areply to the article from Canon Jackson’s 
pen, lately published. Mr. Swinburne 
will contribute the Mary Stuart article to the 
Bucyclopedia Britannica ; an excellent selection 
on the part of the editors. ‘* Fost Mortem,” 
“ A Bapphire Ring,’’ “*On the Grampians” (a 
sporting book), ‘Jews as They Are,” and 
“The Russian Empire” (by 8. H. Boulton) are 
new or nearly-ready London books. We have 
noticed Mr. Sergeant Ballantyne’s ‘‘ Thack- 
eray’’ before this among them. The following 
paragraph from it may interest some as a spec- 
imen of this new biographer’s doubtful insight 
into the novelist’s character. ‘‘I never,’ he 
says, ‘thought him an agreeuble companion 
He was very egotistical, greedy of flattery, and 
sensitive of criticism to a ridiculous extent. 
He may have possessed great powers of conver 
sation; but did not exbibit them upon the occa- 
sions when I had an opportunity of judgiog. 

The last time 1 saw him was about 
three weeks before his death. He was sitting 
alone at a table at Evane’s, poring over an ob- 
seure Irish journal, in which some derogatory 
remarks about himself were published. He at- 
tributed them to an individual whom I need 
not name and was intensely angry, which I 
confess I thought at the time was eminently 
absurd.’ 
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THE WORKS OF. 


CHARLES DARWIN. 


Al his quiet home in Kent, his books and 
plants around him, Charles Darwin, the nat- 
uralist, yesterday passed away. His work wae 
done. He could have added little to the fabric 
which he spent his life in raising, and which 
now stands as his monument, more lasting 
than bronze. His discoveries had been an- 
nounced to an age which was prepared to re- 
ceiveand understand them. He spoke to a 
world which was as eager to explore new 
realms of science as, three centuries before, it 
had been eager to find new habitable places in 
the globe. And, though Darwin had never to 
encounter any formidable opposition to his 
theories, he was unwearied in furtifying them 
with fresh examples, drawn from his garden 
and his laboratory. THis life was an unswerv- 
ing quest for truth, both genial and happy— 
the hfe of Socrates, in all but its close.—N.Y. 
Herald._ 
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THE PEOPLES CYCLOPEDIA 


Universal Knowledge 


is the LATEST, CHEAPEST and most COM- 
PLETE CYCLOPEDIA Published. 


A FEW REASONS FOR PREFERRING 


THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA. 


1, It combines thoroughness and accuracy with popular treatment of subjects, and solves the problem of compressing the 
utmost useful information on every conceivable subject of interest to the human mind into the smallest possible space compatible with 
intelligibility. . 

2. It is designed to be of the greatest use to the greatest number of intelligent readers, and to answer the ten thousand 
questions which are constantly asking themselves to every thinking mind. 

3. Though popular in style and method asa newspaper, no pains have been spared to render its statements scientifically 
exact and valuable. 

4. Owing to its admirable arrangement the work is remarkably easy of consultation. 
difficulty. 

5. The total number of topics treated in the Cyclopedia proper is 36,931, while the number of separate articles in the 
Appendix aggregates 20,614, making a total of 57,545 subjects treated. 

6. In comparison with other works of a similar aim and scope the PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA has more than double as 
many subjects as Appleton’s, Chambers’s, or the Britannica. 

7. The People’s Cyclopedia bas over 5,000 engravings, illustrating every possible department of knowledge. 

8. Its handsomely colored maps and charts constitute a complete atlas of the whole world. 

9. It is brought down to the year 1882, and gives the latest foreign and domestic statistics, including the census of the United 
States and European countries. 

As an evidence of the great popularity of this work, we would state that its sale is so Jarge that we have been compelled to put in 
additional presses, and to largely increase the force in our bindery in order to meet the démand for the work. 

The Rev. Dr. Sims, Chancellor of Syracuse University, says: ‘‘I have Appleton’s, the Britannica, Chambers’s, aod THE 
PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. I refer to the ‘People’s’ more frequently than to all the others put together, and Iam never dis- 
appointed.” : 

Bishop Williams, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut, says: ‘‘I can cordially recommend THE PEOPLE'S CYCLO- 
PEDIA to those who are desirous of obtaining a compact and reliable book of reference. The articles are scholarly and well 
considered, their range is very great, and the Appendixes are particularly to be noticed and commended for their accuracy and fullpess. 

Dr. John W. Beach, President of Wesleyan University, says: ‘‘I have bought THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, and the more I 
examine the moreI value it. It is full, dense, rich, and scholarly. No one who buys it cam regret his purchase. Every family, 
library, and school ought to buy it.” . 

The President and entire faculty of Bates College unite in an enthusiastic endorsement of THE_PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA, and 
say: ‘‘ We find ita work to be cordially and unreservedly recommended. It is emphatically a Cyclopedia for the People, moderate in 
price, but great in usefulness. 

‘* It is accurate and up with the times in its teaching of science, reliable and full in giving dates, and in its historical and bio- 
graphical departments it gives just what well-informed persons need to know. 

‘‘Its maps and charts are superior to those of any other work of its kind, and its illustrations are abundant and remarkably true 
to the subjects illustrated. The Appendixes treat of very important matters upon which information is no very avuilable, but very 
much desired and needed. Those alone give the work high and permanent value. Considering ils price aod completeness, we think 
it undoubtedly the best Cyclopedia to be obtained, and therefore most heartily recommend it. 


G A U | j oO Ni The public are cautioned against cheap editions of other Cyclopedias, especially against 
@ the statement set forth that they are the cheapest. We know of no Cyclopedia sold at so 
low a price as THE PEOPLE'S. Be sure that you buy a Cyclopedia brought down to 1882, containing more than 20 Colored Maps 


and over 5,000 Illustrations, and bound in Super-royal Volumes, and printed on super-calendered paper. Don’t buy twelve or fifteen 
volumes simply because they contain a certain quantity of paper; but when you buy a Cyclopedia buy one that is 


The Most Practical in Information, 
The Most Complete in its Topics, 
The most Attractive in Form, 
The Most Convenient for Use, 
The Latest in Publication, 
The Cheapest in Price. 
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THEH PHOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 
The People’s Cyclopedia is Sold by Subscription. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


THE SOUTHERN METHODIST GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 


Tue General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, the second 
largest Methodist body In the world, will 
meet in Nashville, Tenn., next Wednesday, 
May 3d. It will be in sessiéh two or three 
weeks and will ttaosact some important 
business, Unquestionably the number and 
choice of new bishops will occupy the first 
place in the interest of the delegates and of 
the Church. It is absolutely necessary 
that the present force of bishops should be 
considerably incieased. There are but 
four effective men on the Board and two 
of these will probably be laid aside in the 


next four years. ‘The important pre- 
liminary question to the election is: How 
mavuy new men shall be chosen? Opinions 
differ widely on this subject. Some think 


that three, at most, will be sufficient. A 
large incrense would greatly add to the 
burdens of the Church, in supporting them. 
Others are ia favor of having a larger num- 
ber—either twenty or forty. These say 
that there ought to be a bishop for each 
conference; or, at least, one for every two 
conferences. «There is said to be a great 
desire on the part of the people to see more 
of the bishops and tohear them preach, and 
they are willing, in order to bring this about, 
to sacrifice the pleasure occasioned by 
frequent visits of the presiding elder. In 
other words, they want fewer presiding 
elders and more bishops. This same ques- 
tion was considered before the mecting of 
the last Northern General Conference; but 
the feeling of the delegates was strongly 
against a large increase. This is, undoubted- 
ly, true of those who will compose the South- 
ern Gencral Conference. The Conference 
will probably not elect fewer than three nor 
more than five. The present bishops are 
Robert Paine, aged 83, consecrated in 1846; 
George F. Pierce, aged 71, consecrated in 
1854; H. H. Kuvanaugh, aged 80, conse- 
crated in 1854; Holland N. McTyeire, aged 
58, consecrated in 1866; John C. Keener, 
aged 68, consecrated in 1866. There has 
been, it will be seen, no election since 1866. 

In regard to questions of polity, it seems 
to be the general desire that the Conference 
should let ‘* well-eoough alone.” There 
has been much discussion over a proposed 
change in the title of the Church. Many 
want the sectional word ‘* Soath” dropped 
from the name, which would be sufficiently 
distinguished from that of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by placing the word 
**Episcopal” first. This proposition has 
been voted down in previous Geveral Con- 
ferences. Some change has also been pro- 
posed in the office of presiding elder; but 
there is no evidence of a general desire for 
it. A writer in the first number of the 
General Conference Daily Advocate says: 

**The preseut dissatisfaction is not with 
the office so frequently as it is with the 
officer. The time was when the office was 
filled by only our best men. Now we fre- 
quently find the best men in the stations and 
the district under some man who can ad 
minister the discipline but little better than 
the unordained boys and whose preaching 
is atrial to both the faith and patience of 
the cultivated audiences. The result is 
that in many places quarterly-mecting oc- 
casions, when announced, are signals for 
scattering, and the man comes, preaches 
about a scarlet string, or something else as 
foolish, and the Church is injured, and 
wheels into line and cries: ‘Away with the 
office!’” 

Will the General Conference take any 
steps in the direction of organic union with 
the Northern Church? The Southern 
Church press has expressed itself very fully 
and clearly on this subject, and it seems to 
be almost unanimous in the opinion that 
the time for unification has not yet come. 
The Rev. A. C. George, D.D., a prominent 
minister of the Northern body, has ad- 
dressed an open letter to the Rev. J. B. 
McFerrin, D. D., in which he says: 

‘Our suggestion, rather, is that the two 
great Methodist bodies, North and South, 
each declared by the mutually accepted 
Cape May Commission to be ‘a legitimate 
branch of Episcopal Methodism in the 
United States, having & common origin in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, organized 
in 1784,’ and having no substantial differ. 
ences of doctrine or administration, should 
inquire whether it may not be wise, ex- 
pedient, and for the glory of God to unite 
their forces and energies in the great work 








to which they are called. - The reasons for 
the present consideration of this topic are: 
that fraternity exists; that the Ecumenical 
drew us all into closer fellowship; that 
strife aud tivalsies lead toa wicked waste 
of men and money; that our work is inter- 
locked, covering largely the same territory, 
and that in such cases we hinder and «lo 
not help each other; and that your ap- 
proaching General Conference furnishes an 
opportunity for some expression on the 
subject.” 

Bishop Pierce, of the Church, South, in @ 
letter written before Dr. George’s com- 
munication was published, says on this sub- 
ject: 

‘The question of the reunion of Method- 
ism, North and Sonth, is vot up. It will 
not he offcial’y, nor is there any competent 
authority in the premises before the North- 
ern General Conference. Irresponsible in- 
vitations, the published opinions and 
wishes of a few gushing brethren, here and 
there, amount to nothing. We must re- 
spect ourselves and bide our time. Ip the 
meanwhile, 1 think I speak advisedly when 
T say the common sentiment of our people 
is that organic union is neither practicable 
nor desirable, Let us havemeace by letting 
disturbing questions alone.” 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
has thirty-nine annual conferences, besides 
several foreign missions, 6,604 traveling 
preachers, 244 presiding elders, 5,099 local 
preachers, 850.000 white members. 

Among the delegates chosen, we notice 
the names of T. O. Summers, D.D., who 
has been secretary of evcry General Con- 
ference; J. B. McFerrin, D.D, book agent, 
who has been a member of every General 
Conference; A. W. Wilson, D. D., mis- 
sionary secretary; and President Atticus 
G. Haygood, who is spoken of for the 
episcopate and is opposed by a few, on the 
ground of his liberal views, as expressed in 
‘‘Our Brother in Black.” The delegates 
are half clerical and half lay. As to the 
attitude of the Church toward the freed- 
men, The Conference Daily says: ‘It is ex- 
pected that the General Conference will 
tnke some action that will give practical] 
expression to the profound interest felt by 
our people in behalf of the six millions of 
Negroes in the South.” 





Tue decennial census of the Dominion 
of Canada was taken last year. The first yol- 
ome of the results has just been published. It 
contains a chapter of Charch statistics, which 
conveys some very interesting information. 
The total population of Canada is 4,324,810. 
Of this number, 1,791,982 are Roman Cath- 
olics, who are almost thrice as strong as the 
strongest Protestant body, which is the Pres- 
byterian Church, with 629,280. The following 
table gives the summary: ” 






1881. 1871. 
1. Roman Catholics........ soos 1,701,982 1,492,020 
2. METHODISTS .........0s0seeees 742,981 649.499 
Church of Canada....... 582,065 
Episcopal, .........60-..++ 108,273 
Bible Christian........... 27,286 
PetAANNVO. 0000 cc0ccssccce ‘ 25,680 
Other Methodists,..,.... 8,830 
PRESBYTERIANS..........+... 676,155 514,008 
Church in Canada....... 620,280 
Church of Scotland...... 82.884 
Reformed,,..........-++ - 12,945 
Other Presbyterians..... 1,106 
4 Ohurch of England.......... 574,818 494,049 
G. BAPTISTS, .......ccesccceresees 206.525 239,343 
Baptist. .....ccscsererceres 225,286 
Free Will. ............000. 60,055 
Tunkers (Mennonites)... 21,234 
6, Lutherans,.......---+...... e 46,350 37,935 
7. Congregationalists.. ....... 26,900 21,829 
8. Disciples,......... greceeresces 20,193 
®. Adventists........ ..........- 724.1 6.179 
Be ee Rinetictecones apesstecee 6,553 7,345 
Protéestant........ oumeeced w00 6,519 10,146 
il. Universalists........ 4,517 4,896 
12. Pagan, ...---seeses+s 4,478 1,886 
13. No religion.... sews 2.634 6,575 
14, Episcopal Reformed........ 2,596 
I Bei nsat00 5800005 00%0sr00cer0 2,383 1,115 
16, Unitarians,...............0+- 2,126 2,275 
Other denominations...... 14,266 17,977 
BOC GIVER. 2000 000002se rence 86,700 17,085 
INCREASE PER CENT. 
Per Cent 
TENURE... secccncccscccccccccccecceceetteeeseoos 35 
Presbyterian, .........0.+++: 24 
ETE, . i. nitincninenthccugse Miinaebeteessdiian a 
Boman Catholic. ......0....ceesscccoccorsecceces+, BI 
Church of England.............cccceeeceeessseesee: 184g 
Increase of population in whole country...... 25 


The Tunkers and Mennonites should have 
been separated. The latter are not Baptists 
and the two denominations are far from being 
identical. Methodism appears to have out- 
stripped all other denominations in growth the 
past ten years. 

....The sixth annual meeting of the Mexi- 
can League was recently held in this city. Mr. 
F. 8. Winston, who had been to Mexico, to in- 
quire into the condition of the Church of 
Jesus, which the League was organized to as- 
sist, reported that he had been favorably im- 
pressed with what he saw and stated that he 
could commend the work of the Church un- 
qualifiedly. The secretary gave in bis anoual 





report “ very encouraging statements’? of the | 
progress of the Church fm education and other 
departments of work. He concluded with a 
statistical exhibit, ‘showing a total member- 
ship of over 8,000, and about 4,000 who at one 
time oran have been connected with it. 
It has forty congregations where regular serv- 
ices are sustained, twenty places where mem- 
bers are unprovided with a yegular ministry, 
and some other scattered groups. Over 500 
ebildren receive education, of whom 164 are 
famates of the Church Orphanage, in the cap- 
ital.”’ The receipts of the League were §2i,- 
864, av increase of $1,606. 


....-Representatives of the Sands Street, 
Washington Streét, Pacifie Street, York Street, 
and Johnson Sireet Methodist Episcopal 
charches, of Brooklyn, recent!) beld a meeting 
to considet whether the interests of these con- 
gregations would not be enhanced by consoli- 
dation. The proposition was to relinquish the 
preseut church buildings, and erect two large 
churches, making of the five congregations 
twochurches. It was voted that it would be 
wise to make the proposed consolidation, one 
of the new ehurches to be put on the Heights 
and the other in the neighborhood of Park 
Avenue, Aftefa free discussion, the meeting 
adjourned, without having taken any definite 
aciion. No date was fixed for the reassembling 
of the gathering, though it was understood 
other meetiugs would be held. 


....Dr. Robert Flint, In a recent lecture, 
in Edinburgh, on the Church of Scotland, 
sald that, if tle Church should be dises- 
tablished, he believed it would come about 
through the spread of ekepticiem. He thought 
it would be wise if the Free Church were to 
seck re-establishment. It would, he was sure, 
meet with no opposition from the Kirk. The 
Scotsman critises the speech. It says: 

“There will be considerable difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of the course which 
Dr. Flint has chosen to take. It will be ad- 
mitted, equally by the friends and by the foes 
of the Chuich, that she has acted wisely for 
herself in excluding the Disestablishment ques- 
tion from her Church courts. The benefit de- 
rived from this reticence will be imperiled if 
free-lances rush into the field and undertakea 
task that is declined by the regular battalions.” 


-.--An appeal of the Anglo-Continental 
Society for funds for certaln objects states 
that Count Campello bas applied to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to be placed under the 
jurisdiction of an Anglican bishop, ‘‘in order 
that be may freely exercise his ministry in be- 
half of his fellow-Italians, until it may please 
God fully to organize a National Italian Cath- 
olic Chureh.”” He wants, it is also stated, to 
begin work at once inthe direction of a re- 
form, ou the model of the Primitive Church, 
through the daily press, lectures in Rome and’ 
elsewhere throughout Italy, end public 
worship in the language understood by the 
people. The Society asks for money for this 
purpose. 

.... The Advertiser, of Boston, has been at the 
pains of taking a census of church attendance 
in that city on the 16th of April. The showing 
is quite favorable to Boston piety. The total 
was 124,909, of whom 77,465 were present at 
the first service and 47,484 at the second. In 
some cases the figures represent three services, 
but these are not numerous. The tots] at- 
tendance at Baptist churches was 15,775 ; Con- 
gregational, 15,003; Unitarian, 10,131; Jew- 
ish, 1,063 ;- Lutheran, 5914. Methodist Episco- 
pal, 9,386; other Methodist, 2,058; Presby- 


terian, 3,130; Roman Catholic, 49,837; 
Swedenborgian, 580; Universalist, 2,837; 
miscellaneous, 3,513. 


...-The overture giving congregations the 
right to usé {instrumental music in public wor- 
ship has received the favorable votes of 515 
ministers and elders, in forty-eight presbyte- 
ries in the United Presbyterian Church. The 
eontrary vote is 502. It is a curious fact that 
the negative vote is largely made up of elders, 
there being 238 to 181 ministers. Of the 
affirmative vote 290 are ministers and 163 
elders. The prospect is that the yeas will 
carry thé day. ~ 

....Bishop Elder bas written a second letter 
in reply to the attacks on the pastoral letter 
of the bishops of the Cincinnati Provincial 
Council. He says the letter does not say and 
does not mean to say that the right of human 
government rests on the inequalities of men. 
He adds: 


‘Our chief reason for speaking of inequal- 
ities was to combat the spirit of restlessness 


and discontent with one’s state of life, which 


we believe to be the cause of many evils.”’ 


....The American Bible Society will hold no 
anniversary this year. Its annual business 
meeting will be held on the llth of May. The 
annual meeting of the American Tract Society 
is appointed for Wednesday, May 10th, at 
10 a. M., in the Broadway Tabernacle. 


...-An active effort bas been made the past 
year to evangelize Geneva, Switzerland. Three 
hundred and sixty-five meetings were held 
with this object in view. 
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Tue report of the Evangelical Alliance of 
Japan includes a valuable table of statistics, 
embracing all the missions in Japan. There 
are eighteen societies represented, besides three 
independent native charches, which are self- 
supporting. Three of the societies—the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian, the Reformed (Dutch), and 
the Protestant Episcopal—established their 
missions in 1850, and were followed by the 
American Baptist Union ip 1860. The Amer- 
{ean Board and the English Church Mission- 
ary Society entered the empire in 1869; the 
Woman’s Union Missionaty Society, fn 1871; 
the Methodist Epistopal, thé Canada Method- 
ist, and the Propagation of the Gospe! soci- 
eties, in 1878 ; the Edinburgh Medical Mission 
and the U. P. Church of Scotland, in 1874; 
the Evangelical Association (U. 8.) in 1876; 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and the 
Soctety for Promoting Female Education in 
the East, in 1877; the English Baptist Society 
and the German Reformed Church of the 
United States, in 1879; and the Methodist Pro: 
testant Chureh, in 1880. There are in all 136 
missionaries, of whom 88 are males and 48 
females. The American Board leads, with 27; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church comes next, 
with 20; the Presbyterian Church third, with 
18; the Protestant Episcopal Church fourth, 
with 13; and the Reformed Church (Dutch) fifth, 
with 10. The number of stations and. out- 
stations is 147; of organized churches, 838. Of 
these, the American Board has 17, of which 10 
are stated to be wholly and the rest partially 
self-supporting: Thé Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh bas 16 ofganized churches, all partially 
self-supporting, aud the Presbyterian Church 
15, of which one is wholly and 14 partially self- 
supporting. Of the churches which are wholly 
self-supporting, the American Board has two- 
thirds, there being 15 in all out of 83. 
Oniy 9 of the organized churches seem to 
be doing nothing toward self-support: Of 
these, six belong to the Church of England 
societies and three to the English and Amer- 
ican Baptist societies. The number of baptized 
adult converts is 3,811, of which the following 
boards bave the larger numbers: American 
Presbyterian, 821; American Board, 669; 
Methodist Episcopal, 517; Reformed Church 
in America, 403, Of baptized children their 





are 601. Of Jars in the schools there are 
2,191. Th theological students, 8,764 
Sunday schoOm@@e, 88 native ministers, 128 un- 


ordained preachers and catechists, 10 col- 
porteurs, 20 Bible-women. The total of contri- 
butions for the year of the native Christians 
was $8,772, of which $4,492 was contributed by 
the churches 6f the American Board. Of the 
88 native ministers, 1k are convected with the 
Board’s missions. The gainin baptized adult 
converts in th@last two years is no less than 
1,110. During the past year, 115,000 copies of 
the Scriptures were disposed of, for $16,000. 


..-eL. Cochet, of the French Protestant Mis- 
sion among the Basutos, writes in a very dis- 
couraging strain of the outlook of the work 
among this tribe. He says that, since the re- 
cent war, the people have been fatt going back 
to heathenism and adopting the worst vices of 
civilization. Heathen feasts are to be seen 
everywhere, and young people break away 
from their parents to attend them. The men 
have given themselves to intemperance, the 
nearness of the Orange Free State giving them 
good opportunity to procure brandy. Crime is, 
naturally, on the increase, and, unless the 
downward fendency is checked, somehow, the 
tribe will soon be destroyed. Few schools Luve 
been opened, because it is difficult to obtain 
teachers who are acceptable to the people. He 
says the Boers are quite religious in their fam- 
ilies ; but never think of doing sny missionary 
work among the Basutos, whom they regard as 
no better than beasts. They do not, however, 
hesitate to furnish them all the brandy they 
want. 


.-..The Roman Catholic Society of Foreign 
Missions of Paris claims to have under its 
care nearly 800,000 Catholics in China, India, 
aud Jepan. In these fields it reports 26 
bishops, 574 missionaries, 394 native priests, 
1,680 catechists, 2,500 churches and chapels, 
30 seminaries, and 1,683 schools and orphan- 
ages. In 1880 there went out from the Semin- 
ary in Paris 37 new missionaries. For the same 
year the Society reports 246 conversions of 
heretics, the baptism of 18,969 Pagan adults, 
of 256,387 children of Pagans, and of 27,919 
children of Christians. It is etated that the 
Pagan children “are baptized at the point of 
death, and generally at once,” so the 
Society can “ claim to have added a quarter of 
a million to the inhabitants of Heaven the pest 
year.”’ 

..--Mr, Ahok, a native merchant of Fub- 
Chan, not connected with any Church, but at- 
tendipg Methodist services, has given $10,000 
toward the Methodist College in Fuh-Chau. 
His son is to be a pre: . Mr. Abok, it is 
stated, bas had preeching in his foreign dining- 


hall the first Sunday of each month, that his 
“wife and all members of bis family may bear 
the Gospel. : 
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Aews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


SENaTE.—The Mississippi Improvement Bill 
bas almost entirely monopolized the time of 
the Senate during the past week and has called 
forth some powerful debate. The Southern 
senators are somewhat divided on the subject, 
many of them objecting to the measure which 
calls for a largé appropriation, at the expense 
of all the states in the Union, for the benetit 
of a emall seetion on the Mississippi River. No 
yote has yet been reached, though it is ex- 
pected sometime during the current week. 
On Tuesday Senator Chillott, of Colorado, 
Secretary Teller’s successor, appeared before 
the bar of the Senate and was swornin. The 
Post-office Appropriation Bill was again re- 
ported to the Senate; but the House amend- 
ments were not accepted. A number of 
nominations were received, and several con- 
firmed, the majority being re referred to ap- 
propriate committees. It ig evidently the in- 
tention of the Senate to dispose of the Missis- 
sippi Improvement Bill before the considera- 
tion of any new measure of importance. 





Hovss oF REPRESENTATIVES.—The past 
week has been an unsually busy one in the 
House, and more important measures have 
met with action than in any week since the be- 
ginning of the session. The Tariff Commission 
Bill was temporarily laid aside, and a number 
of bills discussed and disposed of. On Monday, 
the Anti-Chinese Bill introduced by Represent- 
ative Page of California, was brought up and 
passed amid great disorder. The vote stood 201 
to 87, the negative vote being cast by 54 Repub- 
licans and 3 Democrats. The bill is much thg 
same as that vetoed by President Arthar, the 
principal point of difference being that the 
time during which Chinese immigration shall 
be prohibited is reduced from twenty to ten 
years. On Wednesday, the long expected action 
on the contested Utah election case was 
taken. A resolution was passed declaring 
that neither of the contestants was elected, 
and that the sest of the delegate from Utab 
was vacant. Delegate Cannon, the Mormon 
incumbent, was thus ousted, and the seat in 
the House, which had been held by the Mor- 
mon Church for over 32 years, is probably gone 
from them forever. Before final action was 
taken, Mr. Canuon defended bis claim in a 
long speech, at the conclu of which, a 
resolution was submitted,d im elect- 
ed. This was defeated cing a strict 
party vote. The result is hailed with satisfac- 
tion by the leaders in the Anti-Polygamy move- 
ment. On Friday a bill was considered, which 
provides that, whenever a claim is pending be- 
fore a Congressional committee and involves 
the investigation and determination of facts, 
it may be sent by the committee or the House 
to the Court of Claims. This court sbell find 
the facts, but shall not enter judgment. The 
facts are to be sent back to the committee or 
tne House. The amount of private business, 
impeding action upon the important measures 
before the House, renders some such provision 
most advisable. 


--The White House was crowded on 
Tuesday evening, of last week, the occasion 
being a reception given by President Arthur to 
the Diplomatic Corps, the senators and repre- 
sentatives, with the ladies of their families, 
He was assisted in receiving by Miss Folger, 
Mrs. Brewster, Mrs. Teller, Mrs. Hunt, and 
Mrs. Bancroft Davis, who stood in line at his 
right. All of the members of the Cabiuet were 
present, Secretaries Frelinghuysen, Folger, 
Lincoln, Chandler, and Teller, 4ttorney-Gen- 
eral Brewster, Postmaster-General Howe, aud 
ex-Secretary Hunt being in the Blue Room 
during the evening. There wf a full attend- 
ance of the Diplomatic Corps and few senators 
and representatives were absent. The parlors 
were decorated for the occasion and tle 
Marine Band played during the evening. 


.--President Arthur submitted a number of 
important nominations to the Senate during the 
week, among them being those of Alonzo 
Taft, of Obio, as minister to Austria; William 
L. Dayton, of New Jersey, as minister to the 
Netherlands ; Nicholas Fisb, of New York, as 
minister to Belgium ; Jobn M. Francis, of New 
York, as charye daffaire to Portugal; J. P. 
Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, as charge 
@affaire to Dewmark ; and Adam Badeau, of 
New York, as consul-general at Havana. 


----Ex-Senator 8. W. Dorsey appeared be- 
fore the criminal court on Tuesday, the 18th 
instant, and pleaded not guilty to the indict- 
ment found against him inthe “Star Route” 
case. The defendants’ counsel argied at 
length for a bill of particulars, which motion 
Was overruled. 





DOMESTIC. 


-+-»The New York State Assembly yester- 
day adopted the concurrent resolution for a 


Ginal adjournment of the Legislature on May: 








~ 


“THE INDEPENDENT. 
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| draft a bill arranging the counties in Con ; 
| gressional districts on the basis of 150,000 pep- 
ulation per district. 


.--» The Ford brothers, the slayers of Jesse 
James, the desperado, were arraigned on a 
charge of murder, pleaded guilty, and were 
sentenced to be hanged, being immediately 
pardoned by Governor Crittenden, of Missou- 
ri. One of them was subsequently arrested 
on a charge of complicity in another matter. 


----Colonel C. O. Rockwell, the late Presi- 
dent Garfield’s brother-in-law, has been ap- 
pointed deputy collector of customs of the 
port of New York by Collector Robertson. 


++++Mayor De Bevoise, of Long Island City, 
N. Y., was arrested last week on a charge of 
misappropriating the public moneys. The 
deficit amounts to $112,936, 


.--eRobbers ditched a train in Arizona on the 
10th instant, and attempted to steal $200,000; 
but were driven away. Two train-men were 
killed. 


.... The Indians on the war path in Arizona 
have killed twenty persons atthe San Carlos 
Agency and about the same number on Eagle 
Creek. 

----Several persons were killed and a num- 


ber injured by a tornado in Pennsylvania last 
week. 





FOREIGN. 


-.-Roderick MacLean, who attempted to 
shoot Queen Victoria, has been tried on a 
charge of high treason and a verdict of not 
guilty recorded on the ground of his insanity. 
He is to be kept in custody during her Majes- 
ty’s pleasure. 

.--Conditional release has been offered to 
American subjects imprisoned in Ireland, 
which bas not been accepted. The American 
minister has been instructed to demand their 
trial or release. 


-»--General Skobeleff’s injudicious speech 
has induced the Czar to issue an order pro- 
hibiting officials from publicly expressing 
political opinions. 


-»--Dr. Charles Robert Darwin, the eminent 
philosopherand naturalist, died, iu England, on 
Thursday last, in the 84th year of his age. 


-».-Mr. Parnell bas returned to Ireland, and 
it is rumored that he and other imprisoned 
subjects are to be released, 


--+-Thieves at Paris have stolen 180 regis- 
tered letters, the contents of which are valued 
at 1,000,000 franc. 


----Sixty families have been recentlyfevicted 
in Ireland by the Marquis of Sligo. 








OUR DAILY BREAD. 


Heavy and sour bread or biscuit have a vast 
influence, through the digestive organs, upon 
the measure of health we enjoy. How im- 
portant to our present happiness and future 
usefulness the blessings of good health anda 
sound constitution are we can only realize 
when we have lost them-and when it {s too 
late to repair the damage. And yet, notwith- 
standing these facts, thousands of persons in 
our own city daily jeopardize nct only their 
health, but their lives, and the healths and 
lives of others, by using articles in the 
preparation of their food the purity and 
healthfulness of which they know nothing. 
Perhaps a few cents may have been saved, or 
it may have been more convenient to obtain 
the articles used and the housekeeper takes 
the responsibility,and possibly will never know 
the mischief that hax been wrought. Juter 
familias may have spells of headache, Johnny 
may lose his appetite,"Susie may look pale ; if 
so, the true cause is rarely suspected. The 
weather, tbe lack of out-door air, or some 
other cause is given, and the unwholesome, 
poisonous system of adulterated food goes on. 
Next tothe flour, which should be made of 
good, sound wheat and not ground too fine, 
the yeast, or baking powder, which furnishes 
the risivg properties, is of the greatest im- 
portance; and of the two we prefer baking 
powder, and always use the Royal, as we thereby 
retain the original properties of the wheat, no 
fermentation taking place. ‘The action of the 
Royal Baking Powder upon the dough is sim- 
ply toswell it and form little cells through 
every part. These cells are filled with car- 
bonic acid gas, which passes off during the 
process of baking. 

The Royal is made from pure grape acid 
and it is the action of this acid upon highly 
carbonized bicarbonate of soda that generates 
the gas alluded to; and these ingredients are 
so pure and so perfectly fitted, tested, and 
adapted to each other that the action is mild 
and permanent, and is continued during the 
whole time of baking, and no residue of 
poisonous ingredients remains, to undermine 
the health—no heavy biscuits, no sour bread, 
bat, if directions are followed, every article 








18th. A sub-committee was appointed by the 
aesembly ‘Committee on Apportionment to 


prepared with the Roya! Baking Powder will 
be found sweet and wholesome. 


CURA. 


SURA pHEUMATISM, 


NEURALGIA, 


Prices, 50c. and $1. Cam be sent by mail. Ask your 
druggist for it. 
R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprieters, 
184 Greenwich St. N. ¥. 
Send for Circular. 


GASTRINE, 


One of the most of dyspepsia 
&e Socting Ss "or vague 'unesslness. in in =e a 
w not m an often worse than pain, so 
cn ar gomeuimen putes alt ver ihe 

ion or upon the s gader to obtain valet by 
9 the sensation. 'G hy —— ne ol to the 
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digestion, prevents pal gl of — nS heart art, 
a ty the stomach, tating a all other un- 
Se 7  — tA, he result of in rrupted digestion. 


= 59 MURRAY S8T., New York. 


EDUCATION. 


PINCKNEY’S 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 








EsTaBLISHED os. 
The business of this Agen Agence fo: 
» To, supply 6 SCHOOLS and FAMILIES with TEACHERS, 
NESSES. 
2. To supply Teatuens w with Positions. 
8%. To supply I peewee with INFORMATION concerning 
No charge ta or families for our assistance. 
To ra otaernest, schools f for their children ‘* Pixcx- 
NEY’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GuIDE,” — Ning pros 
pectuses of shoes one hundred of the best schools, 
will be sent free on receipt of cosines (six cents). 
Address PINCKNEY’S AGENCY, 
Domestic Building, Broadway and 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HS TASER AMR 0 


a = Mn Digbest ae —. B. FA 4 


mailed for post tee Ly Ae wanting places 
should have sorkhe form ween for stam 

J.W. MERHORN, 5 ty Amer 
ican School Institute, 7 East 14t tn Bi, N.Y. 


Boston University Li Law School 


BENNETT, uD. re poston, Mt Mass. 


1 4 Fe 
PAY Cheers Pe ens September {as Apr. 
Engineering. Chem’ Jassics, and —_ De 
grees conferred. Col. . HY ATT, President. 























87 7 a Year and expenses to ta. Outfit free, 
address . O. VICKERY. Augusta, Me. 
ntertaining? 
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New Book ** P TICAL LIFE 
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vidual Cao Etiquette, Tenness, eS by tye 4 
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Gores B ap: t St. Louis, Mo., says: “lt aa 
The Interior, says: “It strikes us as the solid. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED bust 
Yars Washington 
ROLE: OF OL ETETT oe a 
Meany Clemenetiscnd rect te Ca 
hows the 
it De 


of the daily life at the White House and of all rj 


famous occu ders end in ft 
Governenen wat Depart tr end gives truthful is 
pty let ——S aa nae cnnale ween oe A. 
Engravings. Than wtng ook out. Agee en ved 

Leaiendo nly. pcre Send forcireulars to 
MARTE ORD PUB iG ©O., Hartford, Conn. 





GARFIELD & FAMILY 
GIVEN  withvrnecomminvron, with msoriters of 


AWAY. 2occt Agents Wanted” wan ORE, , Bs 
A BOOM FOR AGENTS 


on “The Women of Mormonism; or, the Story 
Polygamy, oe ned by_the Victims ‘ghémectves’” uae 
tenseand thrilling. ‘Territory being rapidly taken. 
Address C. x oy Co., O25 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


WEEK can be made in nen 66 gut 
$30 sr sorcery ing entirely new for Agents. bony 4 
free. G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, M 
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great ue, 
be eagerly sought for by the hundreds of Ce: 
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ve r oa e eloquence o wo 
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WARTED, 

AGENTS in County for Woods’ 1 
Practice of Medicine, So and ee | 7, OR. 
ready. Forty coptribavers o of recognized iy jority in in 


ment and terms. . WOOD & CO. "pub plishers, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York, 


—_—_—_—_———— 
H( TELS, BOARD, ETC. 


} OFFMAN HOUSE 
BECAD VAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
KESTAURANT UNSURPASSED, 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD, 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Biliard-rooms, and all appointments unequaled. 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


Beylston and Clarendon Streets. Bosto 
THE BRUNSWIC = oe finest hotel prectate in 
New England. Ftre-proof; modern in all its appoint- 
ments; strictly first. prods kept on the AMericam 
plan; a pleasant, rmanent home and desirable 
stopping ae forthe business or pleasure-seeker. 

ARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
Anos Barnes, of Boston. 

Joux W. Durx es, of Cincinnatt. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 
Broadway sod its Wiseu. New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, | 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EUROP 2a tt! 


age tickets by Hi ms fose 28 stenmers, Speci 
facilites for securing good berths, Tourist 
Tickets for individual travelers in Kurepe, by all 
routes, at redu rates. 
Cook’s Excurs onset “Oe with Maps. by mail, 10 cts. 
THOs. COOK ad |, Broadway, ah Y. 


C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 




















SUM ee ee ae ota - 
THE KENSING . Saratoga Springs, N, 
Y. A new and elegan o beset, fu urnished throughout in 
ueen Anne style, delightful and most healthy loca 
tion, overlooking Congress Park, Otis Bro’s. ¢ vg -4 
and all modern ae gh the gee will en on 
about June ist. First-class accommodations for 400 
ests. ly to oF address eae WA My dey H, 
ODGERS, m4 the Co! Coleman House, N. owner and 
proprietor, 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK 7 TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN, 
AST. AND. D LONDONDERRY, 


FAN 
New Clyde-built pb and most excellent accom. 
modations, but no advance in rates. First Cabin only 
to $75, accoraing to stateroom accommodations, 
-xcursions, $110 to $130, Second Cabin (amidships), 
seb urnished, $40. Exeursions, $75. Steer- 
age, $26. ‘o live som carried. to parties rates fo oer 
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Toy BAURIU fy tad tem 
Parce an alua ee ‘orw: 
ed to all parts of re, Preah low rates, by BaLpwin'’s 
Evurorgay EXrPRress. 
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First: Class Printers’ Materials, 


s, “Strong ‘abineis, 
TIPS print a. ; flocks = ihagravers. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS | & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 








any one. 


who had never seen the article, relying only on the 


and dura 


ted Re Have also used 
Two coats covered better than two coats of white lead. I cheorf 
ble article. 


ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO 


EAL SOMIN E. 
Especially Adapted to Walls and Ceilings. 


It ts unequaled for Durability, Beauty, and Economy. It ts s valuable discovery and has almos 
entirely superseded Kalsomine. It produces a fine, lasting, and and handsome 


finish, and can be applied by 


New Rocne ze, N. Y. 
and can say it surpasses any- 
than Kalsomine, and, when ey AY can be 


ully recommend it $0 amy one 


RANSOMVILLE, N.Y. Gents: ALABASTINE gives good satisfaction and isa good thing. W. H. H. RANSOM & BON, 
It will pay you to send for Sample Cards and Testimonials to 
SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, New York; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicago. 











Sold by 


FINE TOILET SOAPS 


of L, EECKELAERS, Brussels. 


The most dificult problem which confronts a manufacturer is the 
production of a fine toilet soap. A complete knowledge of perfumery, 
of industrial chemistry, and of the condition of a healthy skin are 
required. All these Mr. ExecxeLarrs has obtained, after many years of 
close study and costly experiments. Sole Agents forthe U.8., Messrs, 
E. FOUGERA & CO., & North William Street, Sew York. 
leading Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers every where. 
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DARWIN. 


Tue week past is memorable for the 
death of aman who bas not left his equal 
bebivd him, It isto the honor of our age 
that it has proved that Nature has not yet 
lost the power to produce those rare men, 
not born in every generation, who by their 
genius change the thought of the world. 
Charles Darwin was not simply the most 
distinguished naturalist and philosoper of 
hisage; he was aman who ranks by the 
side of Copernicus, in astronomy, and New- 
ton, in physics, and Linnzus, in natural 
history, and Lavoisier, in chemistry, who 
revolutionize thought and whose insight 
discovers new principles of science, which 
shall guide the researches of the gencra- 
tions. If ove such mau arises ina century, 
that century is fortunate. To such men as 
these the world is debtor; men of a genius 
as true as that of its great singers and 
teachers, Socrates and Plato and Shakes- 
perre and Goethe. 

We wish we needed to do no more than 
to describe the achievements of Darwin, 
and tell what is his claim to the high rank 
as a scientific reformer which the world 
gives bim; but, uofortunately, that is vot 
the case. The attitude of the Church 
toward him, more hestile than suspicious 
even, is an occasion for deep mortification. 
Never bas an lovestigator lived less polemic, 
more careful, more candid, more anxious 
for the truth and nothing else than Dar- 
win. He has not oue word to say against 
religion. He recognized God as a Creator, 
end then sought to find out, by most 





careful inquiry from Nature, bow the 
world of living things was made. Because 
his object was truth, and because he sought 
it with great candor and devotion, he ought 
to have been regarded by our Christian 
teachers as a dear friend. But such was 
not the case. No man of the age was so 
feared and hated by the large body of 
Christian teachers—we will not say by all— 
as was Darwin. 

The reason was that the explanation he 
gave of the production of species was one 
that contradicted their notion of the inter- 
pretation of an obscure part of the Bible. 
Darwin taught the world, and it is now 
accepted from him by the great bulk of the 
students of animal and vegetable life, that 
the wonderful uniformities of structure dis- 
cernible in different species, genera, and 
orders is due not merely toa general plan 
in the mind of God, after which each species 
was instantaneously created, with all its 
special peculiarites; but to the fact that all 
bad descended from a common parentage, 
aod thus had inherited common character- 
istics. His theory was not the one common 
up to his time, of special creations; but of 
development or evolution. With great 
ingenuity and great wealth of research 
he expounded this doctrine, first pro- 
poundivog a very gradual development 
from the mere predominent survival of 
such individuals as were but slightly better 
adapted than others to their enviroument. 
Afterward other ideas, his own or suggest- 
ed by his disciples, introducing other forces 
and more sure aud rapid in their action, 
have now greatly modified the original idea 
as propounded by Darwin and enuuciated 
by Spencer. But this great idea of evolu- 
tion has been accepted asa basis for re- 
search by the whole world of students and 
has given rise toa marvelous range of dis- 
covery. Whether true or not, it has given 
a biological philosophy which is generally 
accepted, and is of the deepest interest, as 
it brings us so much nearer to the origin of 
existence. 

But the attitude of a great mass of re- 
ligious dogmatism to this new philosophy 
has been no less than scandalous. It 
has been most unfortunate, because it 
has put religion in the false _ posi- 
tion of hostility to investigation. If it 
were true (which it is not) that the bulk of 
scientific men were foes to religion, the ex 
planation would be found in the conceited 
hostility of a noisy and bigoted host of 
Christians toward science. They have stirred 
up a class of scientists,of whom Bticbner and 
Clifford are examples, who return hate for 
hate with tenfold intensity, and who are 
less happy when they discover some new 
truth than when they can utter some fresh 
gibe at faith. Unfair both truth is ad- 
vanced not by such, but by those who love 
truth so well that they are glad if they find 
out that even their oldest and firmest inher- 
ited beliefs are any of them false. It is no 
important that our beliefs shall hold; buit 
it is important that we learn the truth. 
God is truth; he is pot opinion. 

Religious faith has now adapted itself, as 
it easily could, to the new doctrine. Relig- 
ion does not live with one scientific 
theory, and perish if attached to another. 
At the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, 
in New York, Dr. Hodge read a paper to 
prove that ‘‘ Darwinism is Atheism”; but 
now probably not a professor in Princeton 
Seminary would dare to make the assertion. 
Certainly the President of Princeton Col- 
lege has again und again since then shown 
us how Christian faith may be harmonized 
with the doctrine of devclopment. It is 
not the fashion nowadays so much as it 
was for religious teachers to abuse what 
has become the prevalent scientific position. 
Too many Christian scientists believe in it, 
and those who cursed it in the name of the 
Lord are beginning to fear that their curses 
may come home to roost, and all bata few, 
of small discretion, now hold their peace. So 
Darwin has died, having revolutionized the 
thought of the scientific world and silenced 
his theological foes. Not now, perhaps, 
but by and by it may be seen that he has 
done much indirectly to put religious faith, 
as well as scientific knowledge, ona higher 
plane. The riddie of Samson may again 
come true, and out of the strong may come 
forth sweetness. From the philosophy of 
the world which he has expounded may 
come forth new and rich evidences of a 
wonder-working God. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE VS. LOUISIANA. 


Tue legislature of New Hampshire, some 
two or three yearsago, passed a law author- 
izing any citizen of that state, holding 
matured and unpaid obligations against any 
other state of the Union, to assign the same 
to the State of New Hampshire, with a 
proper guaranty for the payment of all 
costs, and directing the attorney-general 
of the state, in the name of the state, to 
bring a suit in the Supreme Court of the 
United States for the enforcement of the 
claim against the delinquent state. We 
learn that such a suit has been brought by 
New Hampshire against Louisiana, and 
that the court has advanced the case on its 
docket, and set it down for an early hear- 
ing. The court never had before it a larger 
o¢ more important question, considered 
relatively to the interests to be affected by 
its decision. If it shall assert its jurisdic- 
tion in such cases, then the powers of this 
court, as they now are, without any amend- 
ment to the Constitution, will furnish a 
remedy against the repudiation of state 
debts. More than a hundred millions of 
dollars in repudiated state debts could then 
be collected through the agency of this 
court. 

There is no doubt that one state may sue 
avotber in the Supreme Court of the United 
Biates. The Constitution extends the judi- 
cial power of the United States to “‘ contro- 
versies between two or more states,” and 
expressly declares that in cases “in which 
a state shall be party the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction.” The 
Court has ou several occasions exercised 
this jurisdiction in controversies between 
states. Its power to do so is settled alike 
by the language of the Constitution and by 
the practice of the Court. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the 
Eleventh Amendment to the Constitution 
expressly declares that ‘‘the judicial power 
of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit, in law or equity,com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another state 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
state. This amendment completely dispos- 
sesses al! the Federal courts of any jurisdic- 
tion in suits of the character described. 
No citizen of a state and no citizen or sub- 
ject of a foreign state can bring a suit in 
law or equity against another state in these 
courts. This could be done before the 
adoption of the amendment, as was held by 
the Supreme Court in the celebrated case of 
Chisholm v. Georgia, 2 Dall., 419; and the 
design of the amendment was to take away 
this right, as the same Court has also 
affirmed. The right of a state to sue an- 
other in the Supreme Court of the United 
States is not in any way involved in or 
affected by the amendment, and, hence, 
remains just as it was before its adoption. 

If, then, a state accepts an assignment of 
debts due to its own citizens from another 
state, for the purpose of collecting these 
debts and paying over the money to them, 
thus making itself their collecting agent, as 
is manifestly the intent of the law of New 
Hampsbire and a similar law enacted by 
the legislature of this state, and in pursu- 
ance of this theory brifigs a suit in its own 
name in the Supreme Court of the United 
States against the debtor state, for the pur- 
pose of recovering these assigned debts, 
the question would be whether this is not 
an indirect way of attempting to do what 
the Constitution expressly says shall not be 
directly done, and, hence, whether it is not 
alegal artifice to evade the restriction im- 
posed by the Eleventh Amendment. Sucha 
suit, upon its very face, raises this question, 
The state bringing the suit would clearly 
not be the party in interest, except in a 
purely technical sense. It would have no 
proprietorship in the debts to be collected, 
except that of an assignee, conducting a suit 
io the interests and for the sake of the as- 
siguor, with the mutual understanding be- 
tween them that this 1s the relation which 
they sustain to each other, and that the ob- 
ject of assuming the relation is to collect 
the debts in question. The assignor cannot 
sue the debtor state; and, because he cannot, 
he makes an assignment of his claims to the 
state of which he is a citizen, with the un- 
derstanding that this state wil] bring the 
suit in itsown name, and, if successful, will 
pay the money over to him, less the ex- 
peuses of the suit. - 








It is impossible not to see that the whole 
theory of such a suit is to aefeat the inten- 
tion of the Eleventh Amendment. The 
state bringing the suit in these circum- 
stances is not bona fide the suing party. It 
is not really the proprietor and owner of 
the debt on which it brings the suit. The 
assignor is the real party, and, as a matter 
of fact, is simply represented by the state 
that undertakes to do for him and i». bis in- 
terests what he cannot do for himself, be- 
cause the Constitution stands in his way. 
If one state by such a law can effect the 
object, then all the states can do so by the 
same means; and, if all should thus legis- 
late, then the Eleventh Amerdment, in re- 
spect to citizens of apy state baving debt 
claims against another state, would, in virtue 
of state legislation, become practically a 
dead letter. Such state legislation would, 
upon this theory, defeat the very purpose 
of a plain provision of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

There is scarcely anything that we more 
thoroughly abhor or take greater pleasure 
in denouncing than state repudiation of 
debts ; yet, it seems to us that the New 
Hampshire remedy is not one to which the 
Supreme Court of the United States will 
or Can give its sanction. We venture the 
prediction that the Court will dismiss the 
suit brought by New Hampsbire against 
Louisiana, for the reason that it has no 
jurisdiction. 





A DECIDED IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue Advance has published certain por- 
tions of an official statement of the modifi- 
cations made by the Committee of Fifteen 
on the American Home Missionary Socicty, 
which by no means indicate just what were 
the changes made at the late meeting. 
They are of prime importance and meet, 
for the most part, as we anticipated, our 
cordial approval, as they yield all the more 
important criticisms which we felt called 
upon to make. They are as follows: 

1. The requirement that a pledge shall be 
given to very home missionary his 
salary og whether the money be in 
the treasu ot, is dropped, 

2. The requirement that the treasurer’s 
report sball state certain percentages of ex- 
pense, etc. is dropped. That is not the 
business of any treasurer’s report, which 
should give the full data, from which any- 
body can calculate his own percentages on 
any basis he pleases. 

8. The whole view of auxiliary societies 
has been corrected. Instead of requiring 
that they be ignored entirely, and their re- 
ceipts and expenses omitted and their mis- 
sionaries left unreported, it is now provided 
that their receipts shall be given separately 
and their missionaries also reported sepa: 
rately. To this there can be no objection, 
as it will not exclude a large part of the 
Society’s missionaries. 

4. The requirement that there be but one 
secretary is altered so as to provide for 
two. 

5. The requirements that the treasure: 
shall be a layman, with a small salary and 
large bonds, is dropped. 

6. The requirement that Dr. Clapp be 
transferred fr@n the treasury and made the 
single secretary is dropped. 

All these changes had to be made as soon 
as the subject was properly studied by the 
committee, and it is to their credit that they 
were willing so frankly to revolutionize 
their report. 

There remains only one proposal in it of 
any apparent consequence, and that con- 
cerns the election of directors. It is a mat- 
ter of the smallest practical consequence 
and it may not be worth while to oppose it; 
although, if ours was a Congregational 
journal, we should oppose it, on doctrinaire 
grounds, with sharpness. It is proposed 
that the state associations or conferences 
may nominate a given number of directors, 
to serve three years, aud that the Society, at 
its annual meeting, shall elect these nom- 
inees as directors. From a Presbyterian 
standpoint, it is all right that ecclesiastical 
courts shall have business to do; shall elect 
men to bear honors and have authority. 
But this is not Congregationalism. If Con- 
gregationalists like it, however, we don’t 
care, We fail to see, however, how the 
Society, which in law has the power to 
elect directors, can be compelled to elect 
just the men whom this committee would 
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aave the constitution say they “shall” 
elect. But, passing this point, these pro- 
posed directors are not very likely to travel 
from the ends of the country to an an- 
nual meeting—at least, until the hun- 
dreds of other life directors, who have 
bought their rights, shall die off. And, 
further, these directors, on whose election so 
much is supposed to depend that Congre 
gational principles are renounced for their 
sake, are not the executive officers. All 
they have to do is to meet just once a year 
and elect an executive committee of ten 
mev—who really do the work and have the 
authority, and then adjouro. That is all, 
Now, is not all this ecclesiastical machinery 
a pretty cumbrous thing for so small an 
outcome ? For our part, we fail to see why, 
for Congregationalists, a purely voluntary 
system, properly protected from capture by 
the Catholics or the Infidels, and which 
seems to have worked well enough, is not 
abundantly efficient. 





COLONIZING PALESTINE. 





A FEW months ago we announced the 


fact that the colonization of Palestine was }|\ 


being energetically advocated by prominent 
Hebrews in Europe. The project had 
awakened at the time considerable interest, 
it is true; but we deemed it rather prema- 
ture to give the subject the attention it de- 
served, preferring to wait until the first 
flush of enthusiasm had passed away. It 
would appear, however, judging from the 
tone of the Jewish press abroad, as well as 
the significant action of the Mansion House 
Russian Relief Committee, in appropriat- 
ing a first installment of £10,000, for the 
purposes of emigration to Palestive, that 
the excitement, instead of cooling, is on 
the increase, and that many who bave 
hitherto looked with disfavor on the move- 
ment are inclined to give it their active sup- 
port. 

The first impetus to the present project 
was given some years ago, when the perse- 
cution of the Jews in the Roumanian prin- 


cipalities aroused such sympathy. 
It was thev proposed onster emi- 
gration take place to tine and the 


initiatory steps were made. The Berlin 
Congress, in assuring the Jews of Roumapia 
civil and religious liberty, of course, left no 
pretext for emigration and the plan was 
abandoned, The circumstance that King 
Charles is apparently unable to quiet the 
apprehensions of his Jewish subjects, who 
are being annoyed by fresh terrorism, is 
onee more suggesting the idea of emigra- 
tion, asa remedy from present evils. So- 
cieties are being formed in the principal 
towns; committees organized, for the pur- 
chase of implemenis and supplies; and 
special commissioners have been sent to 
Palestine, like Joshua and his companions 
of old, ‘‘to spy out the land,” and report 
as to favorable spots for settlements. 

But the movement which is spreading in 
Russia, in the path of the recent riots in 
Warsaw, Odessa, and Kieff, and which has 
gaived headway, owing to the incapacity of 
the goverument to deal with the Jewish 
question from the liberal poiut of view, is 
likely to prove more significant than its 
concurrent phase in Roumunia. Dr. Gor- 
don, the erudite editor of the Hebrew 
weekly, Hamagid, is its enthusiastic advo- 
cate and every issue of his widely-circu- 
lated paper gives special prominence to the 
topic, while it records the rapid formation 
of agricultural societies. A Kieffg corre- 
spcndent of the trustworthy London Jewish 
Chronicle asserts that 1,000 Jewish families 
are preparing to abandon Rassia for Pales- 
tine. Noticeable, too, is the fact that the 
Alliance Israelite, of Paris, is sending 
relays of orphan Jads from the Russian 
refugees, who are crowded together in 
Brody, to its Agricultural School at Jaffa. 
The Alliance does not favor indiscriminate 
emigration, and prefers to teach the future 
teachers, training a select body of the 
young in industrial and agricultural pur- 
suits, rather than expending time and 
money on visionary experiments. The 
Russian Hebrews, however, are actively 
preparing for emigration, not restricting 
themselves to agriculturists, but inviting 
tradersand mechanics, as well, as though 
they proposed to establish manufactories 
and develop the resources of the soil, 
whose fertility in some tracts is almost in- 
exhaustible. 








The Jews of England appear to favor 
such a diverting of the stream of Russian 
emigration as shall secure for Palestine 

thousands of hardy, capable settlers. The 

opportunity to repeople its desolate pre- 

cincts has not been lost on the general pub- 

lic sentiment and the lavish donations to 

the Mansion House Relief Fund, which 

now reaches the sum of £65,000, attest the 

prevalent desire not only to hélp the 

rufugees, but to aid them secure their old 

national home. One may doubt the wisdom 

of Lawrence Oliphant’s views as to Gilead 

as a choicehabitation; but his bcok aroused 
fresh interest in the scheme of emigration 

and his appointment as one of the commis- 
sioners to obtain suitable territory is a prac- 
tical cestimony to the worth in which he is 
held. A meeting of these commissioners, 

together with representatives of other 
European committees, was beld at Vienna, 
lately; but its action has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

Of course, the political question remains 
unsolved. Turkey's consent will have to 
be gained to any emigration en masse; but 
the Christian Powers of Europe cannot be 
expected to endure too long any fatal exhibi- 
tion of obstinacy on the Sultan’s part. But 
the Jews of Constantinople have attained 
so prominent a position under Turkish rule 
as to make one hopeful that Turkey will 
be disposed to grant them every proper 
concession in Jerusalem. The Greek 
tradersin the Levant may not like further 
Jewish competition; but their opposition to 
American rivals was futile and their cha- 
grin at Jewish enterprise will also be in 
vaio. If, then, the emigration movement 
begin on a small scale, and enlist hardy 
men, akin in spirit and devotion to the 
pioneers of other lands, it cannot but suc- 
ceed, unless political complications make the 
Orient again a battle-field and postpone for 
a century the fulfillment of prophecy, And 
prophecy can wait. 





REPUDIATION REBUKED. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
by a recent decision, has administered 
another rebuke to the spirit of debt repudia- 
tion in thiscountry. The facts in the case 
before the court are as follows: 

The City of New Orleans, under author- 
ity given by the legislature of Louisiana, 
issued a series of bonds known as the ‘‘ Con- 
solidated Bonds of 1852.” There are about 
$4,000,000 of these bonds now outstanding, 
and of this amount some $600,000 are held 
by the Southern Bank of New Orleans. The 
city, fora time, regularly paid the interest on 
these bonds, and thereby acknowledged 
their validity. The legislature of Louisiana, 
however, in 1876, passed an act known as 
the ‘‘Premium Bond Act,” which pro- 
hibited the levying of any tax by the city 
for the payment of any other bonds than 
those specified in the act, and also forbade 
the courts of the state to issue writs of 
mandamus, to enforce the collection of 
the prohibited tax. The effect of this 
legislation was to stop the payment of any 
interest on the ‘‘ Consolidated Bonds of 
1852.” The Southern Bank of New Or- 
leans, being a large holder of these bonds, 
brought a suit in the courts of the state, to 
test the validity of the ‘‘Premium Bond 
Act” of 1876, and also to have the bonds 
of 1852 declared legal obligations and the 
City of New Orleans compelled to provide 
for the payment of both interest and prin- 
cipal. The case, being decided against the 
bank by the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
was, by writ of error, carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Justice Field, in delivering the opin- 
ion of the court, said: 

‘“‘The Premium Bond Act of 1876 is the 
most remarkable-piece of legislation ever 
presented to this court for consideration, 
amounting,as it does,tothe open repudiation 
of the city’s debt. Legislation of a stute,thus 
impairing the obligation of a contract mage 
under its authority is null,and void, and the 
courts, in enforcing the contract, will pur- 
sue the same course and epply the same 
remedies as though such invalid legislation 
had never existed. The act of 1876 cannot 
be permitted to control aed orn of the city 
to levy the tax stipula the act of 
1852. It is the judgment of this court, 
therefore, that the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana should be reversed, and 
tliat a mandamus should issue commanding 
the. of New Or:leans, by its proper 
authorities, to carry out and fulfill, as near 
as may be under the altered circumstances, 








of the act of the legislature of Louisiana of 
February ‘28d, 1852, and numbered 71, and 
also the act of the same date, numbered 72, 
in relation to the levying of a special tax to 
pay the interest and, ultimately, the principal 
of the remaining consolidated bonds autho- 
rized to be issued by said act.” 

It is no matter of surprise that the 
Supreme Court of the United States should 
thus decide. This court is not accustomed 
to lend its sanction to acts of repudiation. 
The surprise is that the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana should hold the repudiating law 
of 1876 to be constitutional, and that the 
legislature of the state should have passed 
such a law. The law upon its face isa 
direct violation of the obligations of con- 
tract as established by the antecedent law 
of 1852; and the Constitution of the United 
States expressly declures that no state shall 
pass any “‘law impairing the obligation of 
contracts.” It is fortunate for the interests 
of justice and for the good of the country 
that such a provision exists in the National 
Constitution. It has enabled the Supreme 
Court of the United States to set ils foot on 
many a scheme of repudiation that, other- 
wise, would have been successful. 


Etlitovinl Aotes. 


Tue Andover Visitors have again met and 
again come to no final conclusion, We under- 
stand that they maintain their former attitude, 
which is one of delay,on the ground that, while 
itis clear to them that Dr. Smyth is in profound 
harmony with the Andover Creed, his mind is 
not of that analytical and logical type which 
would easily define with clearness, his beliefs, 
so that, speaking as he does, rhetorically, he 
would be likely to be misapprehended and to 
give currency to dangerous error. They do 
not, however, peremptorily withhold their ap- 
proval, bat again refer the matter to the trus- 
tees for further light. It is understood that 
of the three Visitors, one, Judge Russell, of 
Cambridge is favorable to the appotntment, 
and one, Dr. Eustis, of Springfleld, (who is 
pastor of an independent, nou-Congregational 
Church) is opposed, and that the decision 
Mes in the hands of President Beelye, 
whose affinities are conservative and 
who will do his duty most conscientiously 
though placed in a very trying position. We 
think President Seelye’s memory must have 
failed bim when he said, in an extract from 
a note of his which we published last week, 
that “‘the Board of Visitors had no reference 
to any action of The Oongregationalist on the 
question, and, indeed, the last meeting of the 
Board was held before any expression of 
opinion had been given by The Congregation- 
alist.’ We suppose the meeting of the Board 
referréd to to have been held March 14th, and 
The Congregationalist came out with an editorial 
against Dr. Smyth as ** Prof. Park’s success- 
or,”’ Mareh 8th. 











Tue only point of any weight which The Von- 
gregationalist raises against the appointment of 
Dr. Smyth, is that he cannot honestly sign the 
Creed. We heartily agree with it in its oppost- 
tion to such creeds, believing that the spirit 
of Christ in the Church is bond and safeguard 
enough. But when foolish peopie have im- 
posed creeds it is not to be lightly assumed 
that their intention would be met by requiring 
forever after an absolutely strict subscription. 
Such a subscription has never been reyuired in 
all the history of the Church and never can be 
imposed. But The Congregationalist says that 
anything else promotes ‘mental reservation 
and spiritual dishonesty,” and charges this 
odious style of unmanliness on Newman Smyth, 
in case he assente to the Creed (as he does), 
and, by implication, on all the present profess- 
ors. By way of deliverance from this 
intolerable bondage, it suggests that the 
million or more -of property be dis- 
tributed among the heirs of the founders, the 
buildings avd grounds be relinquished, and a 
new. endowment gotten. It should have 
added that it should then be located in a con- 
venient corner of the Congregational Hoase, 
where the Trustees and Faculty could con- 
veniently refer all important questions of doc 
trine and practice tothe immediate and final 
decision of a competent authority ; but, as to 
this “spiritual dishonesty,’’ we fail to see 
how it can be charged,in case the person 
making the subscription distinctly states that 
his subscription is to ite substance and not to 
its details, and defines just whet details he is 
unable to subscribe to. If that is not honest, 
we do not know what honesty is. And in this 
case, better authorities than The Congregation 
alist (or, is that impossible?) the Faculty unan- 
imously, the Trustees vith but a single excep- 


date is profoundly io harmony with the An- 
dover Oreed. 





the provisions of the thirty-seventh section 








Tus Rev. J. E. Platter, whose sermon before 


tion, and the Visitors, al] agree that the candi-' 





the Kansas Synod we published two weck 
ago, writes us: 

**In justice to myse)f, as well as tothe Synod 
of Kansas, I ask you to give place to the follow- 
ing corrections of your comments on my 
sermon. 

“1. Ldo not show that the Methodists are 
more successful in their work of winning souls 
than the Presbyterians. While the Methodis's 
receive a greater per centage of members, the 
element of permanence ought not to be over- 
looked in determining success, and available 
statistics show that the Presbyterians gained 
512 in membership, and the Methodists lost 
1880, 


*2. Presbyterians raise neaily double the 
t of missi y money per member. 
It is in se/f-support they fall below. 
“3. I think the reason why the Methodists 
excel in the matter of self-support, is clearly 
shown to arise from the efficient contro] and 
supervision of the Methodist Church, and 
from the fact that money is apportioned to 
the local conference aad by it distributed. I 
no more intended to suggest any conscious 
wrong-doing to the churches applying for aid 
than I intend to suggest by this article that the 
editor of Tne INDEPENDENT willfully misixep- 
resented my argument. When an elder says 
that $400 is all his church can raise for self- 
support, he believes every word of it. How 
does he know that the man who subscribes $25 
might give $50 under the pressure of a great 
necessity ? Presbytery does not put this pres- 
sure on, because all the facts which come be- 
fore them come before the Board, and no real 
responsibility rests upon it. Besides, the 
Presbytery does not realize bow much money 
is being spent on its territory, as, one 
by one, the applications are endorsed. 
Why, even the Board of Home Mis- 
sions, while perfectly willing to aid me, 
eould not, withou. great labor, and after a 
delay of over two months, give me the amount 
of money spent in the Synod of Kansas. 
Again, presbyteries will not, any more than 
individuals, exercise the care in recommend- 
ing that they will in administering, when the 
responsibility is thrown on them, Good men 
will sign recommendations for pardon of crim- 
nals, or of applicants for office, which they 
would not grant if the responsibility of act- 
ing on their petition was thrown upon them. 
This is shown strikingly in your very next 
paragraph, in Which you allude tothe fact 
that ecclesiastical Bodies will recommend men 
to other presbyteries whom they wil] not ap- 
point to positions of trust themselves.” 





Ix reply to Mr. Platter, wo have to say: 

1, He isin error in saying that the Method- 
ists of Kansas lost 1,880 members according to 
the statistics of 1881. This loss in his sermon 
he attributes to the South Kansas Conference 
(leaving out probationers). But the real loss 
of members in that conference was only 288, 
while the gain in the Kansas Conference was 
1,615, making a net gain of 1,882 members in 
the state instead of a loss of 1,880. So the 
point of *‘permanence,”” made against the 
Methodists, fails, 

2. It is true, according to his figures, that 
the Presbyterians of Kansas raise 21 cents 
apiece more money for outside missions than 
the Methodists, while in self-support, on their 
own mission field, they fall $8.97 apiece short 
of the Methodists. 

8. It is quite likely that the Methodist plan 
(adopted in part by the Congregationaliets) 
of assigning to each state the amount it should 
receive and putting on the Synod the responsi- 
bility of seeing that it is properly divided 
would be of considerable advantage; but to 
make the division directly to presbyteries seem 
to us likely to lead to wire-pulling and injus- 
tice. Presbyteries differ as to their honesty. 
Some are very strict in examining cases and 
cutting down demands, while others, as Mr. 
Platter describes, exercise no care, but goin 
for all they can get. If there is no wrong- 
doing in such carelessness, we fail to see why. 

4. While we greatly respect Mr. Platter’s 
skill and ability in marshaling his facts and pre- 
senting important suggestions, it yet seems to 
us that be failed of hitting the most patent 
lesson, which is the duty of shaming into self- 
support the Presbyterian charches of Kansas. 
By his own figures, if they contributed as 
much per member (and he says they are richer) 
asthe Methodists, they would pay all their ex- 
penses and put into the treasury of the Board 
$1,143 for the region beyond. 

5. We do not know when Mr. Platter sent his 
letter, asking the Board to tell him how much 
missionary money was spent in the Synod of 
Kansas, but we guess it was about the time of 
the Summer dispersion, when the office was 
run on ite smallest clerical force. If he had 
asked how mach was assigned for the year to 
Kansas, we presame the labor of adding up 
the regular salaries of missionaries would have 
taken half an bour. But,as he wanted the 
exact amount actually spent, which requires 
calculations of odd months and days and of 





partially-filled aseignments, we presume the 
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time taken might be balf a day, if one could 
immediately give his time to it and had no 
questions to answer for other synods. The 
information was received io time for the meet- 
ingof Synod. 


Prestpent ArTHUR’S special message to 
Congress in regard to thetnvitation already ex- 
tended by bis authority *‘ to the independent 
countries of North and Sonth America, to par- 
ticipate in a general congress to be held in the 
City of Washington,” ** for the purpose of con- 
sidering and discussing the methods of prevent_ 
log war between thenationsof America,” is, to 
say the least, a singular state paper, and, in 
the circumstances, doubly singular. Having 
already committed himself to such a confer- 
ence, and actually issued “ poe circular invita 
tion,”’ naming the 22nd of next November 
as the time for holding the conference 
and the City of Washington as the place, 
he suddenly stops in the plan, and asks the two 
houses of Congress to tell him what they think 
of it, andipvforms them tbat, when he ascertains 
their pleasure, it will be his pleasure to carry 
out their pleasure. He is correct in the opinion 
that, in giving this invitation, he was simply ex- 
ercising a prerogative of his office. If he bas 
changed his mind as to the wisdom of the in- 
vitation then he isthe man tosay so, not to 
Congress, but to the several governments to 
which it was addressed, assigning to them the 
reasons for this change of views. To send out 
an iwvitation, under the sanction of his bigh 
office, and then coasult Congress about the ex- 
pediency thereof, with the declaration that he 
will adopt the view of Congress, whatever it 
may bo, is cegtainly a very queer mode of 
diplomatic intercourse with foreign nations. 
lf the reference of the matter to Congress was 
desigued as a piece of shrewd political strategy, 
forthe purpose of getting out of a rather un- 
comfortable position, which the President took 
without sufficient reflection, thea the plain and 
obvious purpose of the strategy makes it a 
confession of weakness. The wiser way for 
the President was to carry out the invitation, 
or squarely back out of iton bisown respon- 
sibility. 


Tue indictment of the Ford brothers for the 
murder of Jesse James, their summary arraign- 
ment and plea of guilty to the charge, their 
immediate sentence to be hanged on the 19th 
of May, and their prompt and unconditional 
pardon by Governor Crittepden make a con- 
geries of evevts in which things are singularly 
mixed. There is no doubtthat they deliberate- 
ly murdered James, or that they did so under 
the procurement of Governor Crittenden, whe 
promised them a reward, or told them te bring 
him in, ‘* dead or alive,”’ and pleading guilty to 
the charge, the court could do no less than to 
sentence them to be hanged. The Goyernor’s 
predicament was averynovelone. He granted 
an upconditional pardon for a crime which he 
himseif had incited, and to which he was a 
party as really as if be had been present when 
the crime was committed. It is well for buman 
society that James is dead; yet the manner of 
his ‘‘ taking off’ had better not be repeated, 
even in Missouri. Governor Crittenden will 
find it very dificult to put his conduct in this 
affair into a right line. As govervor he had no 
right to offer a reward to anybody to bring 
in James, ‘dead or alive,” and as a private 
citizen he ce:tainly bad nosuch right. The 
Ford boys understood that he had authorized 
them to assassinate James, and bis own con- 
duct shows that they were not mistaken as to 
bis meaning. What then should be done with 
Governes Crittenden? We answer squarely, 
that he ought to be impeached and removed 
from office, and that he ought to be indicted 
and punisbed forthe high crime of which be 
bus been guilty. This is the proper mode of 
dealing with Governor Crittenden. 

GeneRat Burts, in his letter advocating 
the exclusion of Chinamen from this country, 
bears the following testimony to their charac- 
ter: 


“Two years since I went to the Pacilic 
Coast, and one of myerrands was to examine 
for myself the condition of the Chinese, and 
whether it was desirable that they should or 
should not come bere. After careful investi- 
gation, I found that Chinamen were among the 
very best laboring men on the Coast in all 
branches of industry, whether manufacturing, 
mining, domestic, or agricultural; that, to a 
remarkable degree, as a whole, they were 
honest, and in their yocations exceedingly in- 
telligent ; that they were temperate, and asa 
rule, peaceful ; ; and that they were not under- 
bidding labor so soon as they found what their 
labor was worth. Ialso found that they were 
thrifty, economical in their habits, and clean- 
ly in their persons asa rule, and because of 
these traits were rapidly absorbingthe employ- 
ment in all laboring and mechanical work.”’ 


Thisie what General Butler says be saw with 
his own eyes, “ after a careful investigation.”’ 
Why then does be propose to exclude them 
from this country? His answer is that they 
are so economical, industrious, and thrifty that 
they save a very considerable surplus beyond 
therr expenses, end this surplus they transmit 
to China to help their friends there, just as 
those Irishmen and Irish servant girls are cop. 








stantly doing who bave like habits of thrift and 
economy. If Chinamen would drink whiskey, 
waste all thelr earnings, and keep themselves 
in the state of permanent pauperism, then 
General Butler’s argument would beve no 
pertinency. Theirindustry, temperanes, intelli- 
gence and thrift are his objections to having 
them coming here. These qualities, In the 
estimate of common sense, are very) high 
recommendations and good reasous why we 
should welcome them to our shores. 


ENGLisH political manners have been sup- 
posed to be a model; but we do no! know 
anything in Awerican manners so ill-bred as 
the following letter, sent by order of Lord 
Salisbury, leader of the Opposition, in which 
he vents his personal abuse of the Prime Min- 
ister. Hesays: 

* Sir:—A copy of the resolutions passed at 
& meeting of loyal Orangemen, of Bradford 
and the district, held last week, bas been re- 
ceived by the Marquis of Salisbury, and [am 
directed by bim to assure the Orange 8 
of Bradford, of bis sincere thanks for them. 
His lordship feels that the present time is a 
most critical one. Liberty of speech in the 
House of Commons, for the te pher he om aA > 
= ple, is proposed to be abolished ; 

laugh is Poistaelly supported by’ the 
a government aud Mr. Gladstone 
the uncontrollable temper of the Prime “intte 
ter has almost brought the two houses of the 
legislature into conflict, simply to gratify that 
gentleman’s overweening vanity. WTreland is 
in a state of rebellion, for which the present 
government is solely responsible. Such a con- 
dition of affairs calls for the attention of 
every loyal subjéct ; and Lord Salisbury hopes 
that, by the co-operation of all those who sup- 
port constitutional prinelples, Mr. Gladstone's 
—, and reckless projects may be de- 
fea 


Remember that the writer of this letter is 
elected by nobody ; bat, by right of his mere 
birth, possesses the life-long power to give bis 
vote in veto of the acts of the government 
and the expressed will of the people. 


ATTORNEY-Genzrnal. Baewsten, after care- 
fally examiving the question, advised Prest- 
dent Arthur that it isnot in bis power to com- 
ply with the request of Fits John Porter, and 
the President has wisely adopted this: view, 
and, hence, declined to take apy action 
upon Mr. Porter’s petition. The petition 
asked the President to annul and set aside the 
sentence ef the court-martial in. 1868, which 
was confirmed by President Lincoln, and by 
which he was hiered and forever disquali- 
fled to hold any office of trust or profit under 
the United States, and also to nominate him to 
the Senate for restoration to his former rank 
in the Army. General Grant has lately, dis- 
covered, as he thinks, that thie was an unjust 
sentence, and has strougly urged that the 
President should interpose his power for the 
relief of Mr. Porter. A formidable diffieulty 
in the case, as the Attorney-General very clearly 
shows, is that the President has no power to 
luterpose that will reach the case and grant 
the relief sought. The President may, 
if he thinks proper, submit the matter to Con- 
gress, and Congress may, by special legislation 
if satisfied that injustice was done in the cov- 
viction and sentence of Mr. Porter, provide for 
his restoration to the Army in his former rank ; 
but, unless Congress shall act, the question 
would seem to be ended. We do not claim to 
have a detailed knowledge of the fects; yet 
it is due to Mr. Porter not to forget that the 
Advisory Board appointed by President Hayes, 
after a careful and protracted investigation of 
the whole case, came to the conelusion that 
the judgment of the court-martial was wrong. 
It ie this evidence that changed the views of 
General Grant. It is never too late to rectify a 
wrong; and, if Mr. Porter was unjustly and 
wrongfully condemned, then Congress ought 
to take the proper steps for bis relief. 








Governon Foster, of Ohio, has by public 
proclamation, designated the 27th of April, as 
a dey for planting forest trees by the roadsides, 
in groves, and about homesin all parts of the 
state, and aleo recommends the formation of 
foresting societiesin towns and villages. We 
hope that the Governor's recommendation will 
be universally complied with by the people, and 
that several millions of forest trees will be 
planted on thet day. 
be pursued in at least all the older states. The 
fact may not be generally knownto the people ; 
yet our annual consumption of forest timber is 
largely in excess of itegrewth. And, unless the 
people make it a business te cultivate forest 
trees, just as they raise wheat or corn, the 
period is not distant when the scarcity of these 
trees, as compared with the demand for con- 
sumption, will become a very serious evil. 
Seasonable action on the subject will prevent 
the evil; and, as tothe time of taking the 
action, there is not a moment to be lost, since 
trees are of slow growth. 





TueSupreme Court of California has recent- 
ly had occasion to pass upon the questidn 
whether a law forbidding the Keeping open of 
saloons on Sunday is constitutional. The 
court, in disposing of this question, explained 
the geueral subject of go-called Sabbath legis- 


The same couree should | 








stated by the court is that this regulation has 
nothing to do with the religion of the people, 
and might, eo far asthe power of the state is 
concerned, be established upon any other day 
4s well asSunday. Referring to the argument 
that Jews and Seventh-Day Baptiste are by the 
law compelled to keep, as holy time, the frst, 
and not the seventh day of the week, which is 
contrary to their conscience, Judge Myrick, 


_ in stating the opinion of the court, said: 


‘In such viewa men ly deceive themselves 
by words; for the state pot set a Sun- 
day for of rést us a religious institution ; 
nor dees she impose observances of the day 


upon churches or on church members ; nor are 
us oe The acty ot be 
“Te imposed on e people of 
serving the day aay ae of the oF the body po politic with 
out reference to t od a 
ship of any. y 4s a on 
not set apart asa holy day, but it iris set apart 
as legal holiday.” 
This is the theory of Sabbath legiclation which 
the cuurts have adopted, and in view of which 
they custain the constitutionality of such laws. 
The fact that Christians, for religious reasons, 
select the tiret day of the week asa day of rest, 
and observe it asholy time, is undoubtedly the 
reason why the state selects this day, rather 
than some otber, as a day. of rest; but the 
religious observance of the day is a matter 
with which the state has nothingto do. The 
Christian theory of the day as holy time is not 
that which the state adopts or seeks to enforce. 
It stops with the purely rest idea, and leaves 
all else to the voluntary action of the people. 





«--It was Dr. Elbert Porter, of the First 
Reformed Church, whe some years ago 
brought the Universalist children into the 
parade of the Brooklyn, E. D. Sunday-school 
Association. A meeting was held last week, 
representing fifty Sunday-schools, to decide 
whether Mr. Gunnison’s Universalist School 
should be allowed to remain in connection 
with the Association, objection being brought 
that the constitution limited the membership 
to “ Evangelical’? eburches. It required a 
two-thirds vote to carry s proposition to re- 
move this restriction, and it was lost, although 
a large majority, 369 to 244, voted for it; and 
so Mr. Gunnison’s church was excluded. Dr. 
Porter earnestly fayored the ehange and de- 
clared that the time was coming when there 
would be a grand Church in which all denom- 
ipations would unite on a religien patterned 
after Christ’s own teaching, pure and simple. 
We say Amen. 

.---One of the serious charges wade against 
Dr. Newman Smyth’s orthodoxy is that be 
bélieves it not wholly wrong to pray for the 
dead. “Surely,” says The Congregationalist, 
“if the state of the dead be such that prayer 
for them is legitimate, desirable, aud useful, it 
cannot be @ state as yet fixed beyond re- 
covery."" Passing the cousideration whether 
then, any Calvinist who believes in the final 
perseverance ef the saints could properly pray 
for living believers, we would call attention to 
the last sentence in the article about Dr. Bel- 
lows, from the pen of Professor 8. M. Hopkins, 
D.D., of Auburn Seminary, which we published 
last week, and which reads as follows: ‘“ The 
Lord grant unto him (and unto us) to find 
mercy of the Lord in that day.’ That is a 
prayer for a dead Unitarian from a Presby- 
terian theological professor. St’ boy! 


.-eeTWO weeks ago, we printed, on the 
authority of an excellent and fotelligent cor- 
respondent, whose note we published as 
its endorsement, a poem entitled “Via 
Solitaria,"’ said to be an uspublished poem 
by Longfellow. We can hardiy blame 
ourselves, uot being omniscient, for not 
knowing that gur correspondent was deceived, 
and that the poem was written twenty years 
ago by O. M. Conover, of Madison, Wis. The 
style is very mach that of Longfellow, and its 
character well fitted the circumstances ander 
which oar correspondent was informed it had 
been written. itis remarkable, however, thai 
ib fret caw the light im Tus Inpsrexpanr, in 
1868. From there jt was quoted in Littell’s 
Living Age, and bes now reappeared in our 
columas, with g vumber of accumulated 
errors. Wecan only express our regret at the 
error, make an apology to Professor Conover, 
and commiserate our correspondent and our- 
selves. 


..ee The Wesleyan Christian Advocate, referring 
to the argument against the union of the 
Northern and Southern Methodist Churches, 
that ‘‘ the two united will be too big to man- 
age,’ says: “If we can’t unite because-the 
united body would be too large, then, after 
alittle while,” each Chareh “must divide.” 
This doesn’t follow. The question of adaption 
to gradual growth is a widely different one 
from that of sudden adaption to an accession 
ofthree quarters of a million of members. 
This would be a severe test of the Methodist 
system, which ean, no doubt, aceowmodate 
itself to a growth of millions of members, If 





tt cannot, {t must bredk down. 
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” see. The Beaviest influence now against the 
comfirmation of Newman Smyth comes from 
the Unitarians and Universalists, who sound 
their trumpet of victory at one moment, and 
the next declare, as they always do, that any- 
body who goes so far should go over to them 
entirely, and has no rights in his own-body; 
and these are followed,as always,by the chorus 
ofthe all orthodoxism. First came the Unita- 
tian editor of the Springfield Republican ; then 
followed The Uhristian Register, The Christian 
Laader, and The Universalist Quarterly, and each 
one delights the opponents of the confirma- 
tion of Dr. Smyth. 


...-If the Choctaw Bill passed by the Senate, 
and granting the right of way to a railroad com- 
pany through the lands of the Choctaws, witb- 
out their consent, should be passed by the House 
of Representatives, President Arthur will have 
the opportunity for another veto. And, as he 
vetoed the Anti-Chinese Bill, as being contrary 
to our treaty with China, so he should veto 
this bill, as being a most flagrant violation of 
our treaty with the Choctaw Indians. The 
reason for a veto in the latter case would be 
quite as good as it was in the former, 


---The country ought heartily to thaok 
Attorney-General Brewster for the manly and 
equare stand which he has taken in respect to 
the prosecution of the violators of our Federal 
election lawe in South Carolina. It is high 
time that the Democrats inSouth Carolina and 
in every other Southern state were thoroughly 
taught that these laws ure to be respected, and 
that, if violated, their penalty will follow. 
Their design is to secure pure and honest 
elections, and this is certainly of the utmost 
consequence to all the people. 


.- We wish to call especial attention to the 
important discussion of the course of English 
legislation as to the liquor traffic up to 1776, 
by Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, LL. D., of the 
Columbia Law School, which we are glad to 
publish this week. The conclusions to which 
Professor Dwight comes will be quite agree- 
able to those who believe in probibitory legis- 
lation. He shows that prohibition is not to 
be regarded a sumptuary device, but one 
based on another and’ perfectly legitimate 
principle. 

.-The G. W. Horn, of Boonville, Mo., who 
writes on Methodist unification in the Wesleyan 
Christian Advocate, in reply to an editorial in 
the New York Methodist, addresses Dr. Buck- 
ley repeat editor, not having heard 
that the mference of 1880 elected 
Dr. Buckley of the Christian Advocate. 
In reply to his tion, ‘* Will not Dr. Buck- 
ley reconsider ?’’ we are inclined to say: We 
think not. He will leave that to Dr. Wheeler. 


.... The revolt in Pennsylvania against the 
Cameron rule seems to be steadily increasing 
and promises badly for the Republican Party at 
next election, unless Senator Cameron con- 
eludes to change his political tactics. There 
is a large body of Republicans in that state 
who propose to have something to say about 
the management of theirparty affairs. Indeed, 
the present, is on the whole, rather a bad time 
for political bosses. 


.+eeThere should be no child’s play and no 
favoritism with the Judiciary Committee of the 
Assembly of this state in investigating the 
charges against Judge Westbrook. We do not 
at all prejudge the case; yet there is enough 
on the face of it to demand the most searching 
ingtiry into the facts. The people want no 
whitewashing and no partial examination, and 
Judge Westbrook, if innocent, surely, ought 
not to desire it. 


.- The House of Representatives last week 
disposed of the Cannon-Cambell contest, by 
dismissing Mr. Cannon, the Momon delegate 
from Utah, and then declaring the seat 
vacant. The seat has been filled for more than 
thirty years by a Mormon and for the most of 
the time by a Mormon polygamist. The re- 
jection of Mr. Cannon {s another blow, though 
an illegal one, at polygamy. 

....We are glad to learn that the House 
Post@fice Committee have concluded toreport 
a bill reducing letter-postage tothe two-cent 
rate. The one-cent rate would be better; yet 
the people will welcome the reduction pro- 
posed, as a step toward the right mark. Cheap 
postage is what the people went, and what they 
will bave in the end, however slow Congress 
may be in coming to it. 

.»-- It is much to be regretted that the com- 
mittee to audit the expenses of President 
Garfield’s sickuess and funeral did not agree in 
their report, 80 as to supersede, if possible, a 
Giseussion of the subject in Congress. The 
majority report proceeds upon the theory of « 
liberal provision, which is just the reverse of 
that adopted by the minority, and, as we think, 
much better. 

.»+-This is the way The Watchman describes 
Newman Smyth’s position: 

“Dr. Smythe holds that as nothing but — 
saves, so vothing but 








mag of Christ can damn any soul that over 
It is but fair to Dr. Smythe to say that 
his view issuppoited by Dorner aed Martensen 
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—scholars, who in all othér redpels, have beat 
considered most orthodox. 

...-Governor Pitkin, of Colorado, fm ap- 
pointing Mr. George M. Chileott to take the 
place of Mr. Teller in the Senate of the United 
States, evidently had an eye to his own promo- 
tion to that high office. Not being able to ap- 
point bimself, he did the next. best thing, 
which was to appoint no one who would stand 
in bis way. 


..The Darwin family affords a remarkable 
iJlustration of hereditary genius. Mr. Dar- 
win’s father and grandfather were both men of 
great distinction as physicians, naturalists, and 
authors, and he leaves two sons that have al- 
ftady proved theniselves dble investigators— 
oté ds a physicist, aud the other as a nat- 
uralist. 


..ee We have great faith in electricity; but, 
if we may believe the Times, it did a feat up 
the Hudson the other day which beats chemis- 
try ali to to piéces. A stroke of lightning 
struck a house, passed to a barn, killed a cow, 
and then “ followed a tin leader to a tubfal of 
water, which it shattered iuto kindling wood.”’ 


..The Secretafy 6f thé Amberst College 
Faculty writes us to state that the teport (to 
which we gave credence) that the fire in Walker 
Hall originated from the spontaneous combus- 
tion of rags used in oiling the fluor, is not 
correct. Its origin is unknown; but was not 
that. 

..- The Central Presbyterian says : 

The attempt to make a great poet out of 
Longfellow is a mistake. He has written some 
very pleasing verses; but compare hia with 
Gray or Collins, or even Walter Scott. His 
books will be forgotten beforethe close of the 
Getitury. We believe he was a Unitarian.” 


....An extremely intelligent aid eareful 
gentleman who has speut the last month in 
Boston and vicinity, tells us that he judgés 
that about three-fourths of the Congregational 
clergymen and laymen of that vicinity are in 
favor of the appointment of Newman Smyth. 


--Most certaftly The Congregationalist is 
right in saying that its blunders about the 
history of Andover Academy, which it took 
“out of encyclopedias,’ do not affect its 
argument against Newman Smyth. Of course 
no! ; of course not. 

++. The Springfleld Republican says that The 
Christian at Work’s editor: dian educa- 
tion is “‘certainly rem: 
paper and would be dis 
presume our good neig 
pented of it. 








any.”” We 
as already re- 


-- There is new light om the mystery of the 
beast. The Gospel Bunner bas diseovered that 
if we take the numerical values of the (English) 
letters in the name ‘Order of Masons” or in 

‘Secret Band Lodges’? they add up 666. Q. 
E. D. 


-+eeWe welcome The Christian Register iu ite 
new and beautiful shape. It takes the quarto 
form, sixteen pages, of the length of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, but a shade wider. It is a paper 
or which we have great respect. 


--It would be difficult to find a lower, more 
vulgar and foul-mouthed blackguard than 
Denis Kearney; and yet he says ‘‘ We, the 
people,” in giving vent to his ignorant spite 
against Chinamen. 


....Robert West, the Boston correspondent 
of The Advance, thinks the majority of leading 
pastors about Boston favor the appointinent of 
Newman Smyth. 

--If we spoke of Jacob Abbott instead of 
John 8. C, Abbott as the author of the “ Life of 
Napoleon,”’ it was a case of heterophemy. 


-» The Congregationalist calls Mr.. Darwin’s 
book cn earthworms a ‘‘ a monogram.” 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SuBscRIPtions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira 
tiou, which date is given ou the yellow 
ticket of address om each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more frievds or neighbors to join in order- 
ing Toe INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz. : two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptious $10. 
Single subscriptions or reoewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
coustry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if itcan be made known through our 
friends that Tug INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 


Publisher's 2 Department. 


SooTHINe AND HEauxa, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


A BURNING SHAME 
it is that the sun will freckle, tan, and redden the 
complexion of the maiden fair who ventures out for 
her seaside stroll; but by an application of *Champ- 
lin’s Liquid Pearl” all imperfections are removed 
and a healthy blush given to the cheek. It is per- 
fectly harmless. 








Rev. B. L. Setmanx, of the M.E, Church, gives his 
words of favor for 
ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM. 
READ WHAT HE WRITES, 
GREENVILLE, ALA., November 12th, 1874. 

Dear Sims:—Yours of October 20th to hand and 
would have been answered befUre how, but, having a 
supply of Lune Batsam, and by ite use f was improv- 
ing fast, I concluded to wait a while. 

I have had acough for about twenty years; last 
year | was troubled much. I thought I would have to 
cease traveling, but, finding some of your valu- 
able Lune Batsam in the bounds of my circuit 
(I travel on the Rocky Mountain Circuit, M. 
B. Church, South), and as I have tried so 
many edt I luded to try your Luxe 
PatsamM, which I did, with god success, and 
thought I was well. Last August, while laboring very 
hard in protracted meetings, thé cough returned. As 
soon as I could I got another supply of your Lune Bat- 
sam, and in the past two years I have used about ten 
bottles, and am now able to be up and to preach 
again. 

I could not tell you the amount of medicines I have 
used inthe past twenty years; butI find your Luxe 
BatsamM superior to anything I have ever used, and I 
shall use it, if I need any more, and I shall nevercease 
to d your valuable Luye@ Batsam to those 
who are aMicted as I have been. 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 
B. L. SELMAN. 
MINISTERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 

who are so often aMflicted with throat diseases, will 
find a sure remedy in this Balsam. Lozenges and 
wafers sometimes give relief; but this Balsam taken 
a few times will insure a permanent cute. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 








FIREW ORES. 

Tux demand for fireworks steadily increases, year 
after year. Not only are they used on the 4th of July, 
but at evening lawn-parties and concerts, public and 
private receptions, hotel out-door musical entertain- 
ments, etc. Indeed, no summer evening party or 
other public gathering is now complete without fire- 
works. Oneof the most popular and reliable manu- 
facturers is the “ Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
in this city. We have dealt with them for years and 
know they offer the very best goods at reasor- 
able prices. Those in- wait of fireworks of any de- 
scription should address this firm, aaktng for an illus- 
trated price-list, which will be sent free to all applt- 
pitcants. See advertisement. 








sou! piece f work is How noble in 
how inti ta faculties | in in yh on mov- 


ae ih appre pamiciar tee we A like god 


oilman’s Liver and h Pad is . positive pre- 
veative and eure for malaria in all its 2 


“HE LITTLE PEACEMAEKER,” 


a beautiful new Palette on receipt of five Z- 
oe stamps, by E. ©. SOuNSON. 27 Warren 8t., New 
ork. 


FINE CHEAP CARPETS. 


Sueranyp KxaPr & Co., at their great ware 


stock of fresh and desirable carpetings at very 
gets, Those in want of these 
visit this io establishment, one of the ve 
and best-conducted business houses in ‘New York. 
— —— embraces patrons from every section 
mtry, who know, by jong experience, where 
'o 5 = vthis Claas of good .~ who come hither 
for acomplete sone tar for J ‘hotel, steamboat, Yoo 
dwelling can always find here an immense > 
fair prices, to select from. 











CHEAP DRY GOODS 
WORD & 


eet 

‘wants and secu perenne. New 

are on exhibition rey ya emhoartog te richest 
and most desirable styles in t the market This wee! 
they offer special inducements to those In want o' 

ing Wraps and Mantles. See notice in another 

column. from the country will always have 

the best atten . 


MARCUS WARD & CO. 
have removed to No, 734 Broadway, in this city, Ine 
large ber of the families of this country will be 
found gome of the artistic productions of this justly 
celebrated house. It may be a Christmas card (and 
they claim to have been the first to introduce Christ. 
mes cards into this country ana Europe) or one of 
their yearly illustrated calendars, or perbaps their 
Irish Linen or other writing paper; but. wha‘ever it 
fs, one has the satisfaction of knowing that tt is of 
excellent quality and in good taste. 
—— - 
AVERILL PAINT. 

THovsanvs of our readers have used the “ Averill 
Mixed Paint,” so called, within the past ten or fifteen 
years, and other thousands may be interested to 
know that this Paint has been pronounced by the 
best judges and experts to be “ equal to the very best 
Paint offered” in this or any other market. Mesars. 
SEELEY BroTHeERs, the highly-respectable agents and 
manufacturers, are ready to farnish, by mail or other- 
wise, satisfactory testimonials and full particulars in 
regard to their Paint. Write or apply personally. 
Prompt attention given. 
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We thank a host of friends who are aid. | 
ing us on the new club rates pow named. 
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jouN ‘FOLEYS PRESENT TO MR 
VANDERBILT. 

Me. Joun Foter, on Saturday, sent the following 

loctér to MP. William H. Vanderbilt, which explains 

iteelf : 


a H. VANDERBILT, My Dear 1 As you 


y regarded as t 
and most successful railway system in the world 
aff. the travel: mfortable and 


eo 

as accommodations, kindly permit ee to pre- 
se patent S pasive 
=. rile “Traveller,” the first x manutactured 
under m tent, States, 

vember Prsso. fr wt will fit last a Life Ufetime, holds ie 9 
ink for& month, indispensable for writers, es 

1 ‘as it combines a 5 ae pee. 

cil, and jer, and as portable for the vest 
fe. tt} is the most perfect writing ~-< 


nif 
that ingenuity, aity, cowpied wich experience, can 
deviee. Your acceptance will oblige sous fr fricad, 


em 
SADDLES, HARNESS, Etc. 
PETERS & CALHOUN COMPANY. 


THOUSANDS atnong our readers are, doubt- 
less, now thinking about the purchase of a new 
horse‘and carriage outfit for the Spring and 
Summer. To all such we ask special attention 
to the announcement of the highly respectable 
firm of Peters & Calhoun Co., 691 Broadway, 
this city, at Whose extensive establishment may 
now be fourd a large stock of English and 
American goods, of every description, suited to 
the wants of the very best trade, embracing 
the following: fine carriage and coupé har- 
ness, buggy, road, and track barnese, tandem 
and heavy coach harness, Evglish and Amer- 
feah saddles, hunting and park saddles, fine 
riding bridles, saddlecloths, spurs, horse 
clothing, Iinen sheets, dusters, Newmarket 
clippers, and bandages, etc. Orders from the 
country for the above or for special outfits, 
made to order, in the most artistic styles, will 
have the very best attention. Best stock, best 
trimmings, and best workmanship and all 
warranted to give the best satisfaction. This 
is one of the oldest and most reliable houses 
in New York, and, as such, is most cordially 
commended to our readers, 


FINE TOILET SOAPS. 
Messrs. E. Foua Co., of No, 40 North William 
St., New Yock City Wito are well sneer everywhere 
as one of the best firms of in this country, 
ore. A. ot general ents ue the United States for 
‘otlet Soaps, — are considered 
eee he i are pibeantifal? 











— ery ~e— Ltn Ane known. 


put up, the perfumes are the oo ngredients 
are the finest the 

soaps of ‘Amefeah mansiactare.. ¥ reson wnat using 
them will call for them the They can he 
pure > —' on o~ ete and Sontere in fancy a. 
Ack order them, if he does not have 





£ Brummel’s guicteated Cough Drops. The 
uine shave A. A. B. B. on each drop. Depot, 410 Grand 
treet,N. Y. 


Wat would poe rose be wihow, uo and 
what fs an pen Prorth ‘withous a gy 34 a4 ore Riven. 
_ BROOK n't: forge yo 
Satiouer torihem 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 

A Practical Christian man will speak beforeany 
churcho or ie Rosiesy, oo on porapnelie Comme. on the sub- 
ale For further par- 

cian aan date, os © Lo AGENT, PRacticaL 

OupistiaN MAN, Box 888, Yonkers. N. Y. 


_____ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


USE DEOVE’S 

> e 
«Brilliant Oil- 
DEVOE M’P’G CO., Mit’rs’, New York City. 


“AGENTS$ AGENTS! AGENTS! 
, DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, en- 


THIRTY-THREE E YEARS AMONG 

ie OR WILD INDIANS 
is t ance ever uc 
tion by GEN. SHEUMAN. This Superbly, Tatrated, 
felantaane {a'r atlen as day Brat 


achat Te ior “WORTHINGTON eer 
Hartiord, ian: 


50: anti Cardsiiu: ut 
nets Sea Views, Lau: 
lis &c. all new ‘o- 


accede first yy ia Amorten cet i] ar: 


See gerepaseniactids Canis! 
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view, er -Eége, Im ; ranted Eintoued. Coronet and SATIN 
big oS mec ctat ware benet Sorat 
o the m =U Our Book r reliable 











card houseia 
y Saumt will be given poe Toop . Address 
‘AMERIOAN CA est Haven Coan. 


PEPERG AND CALHOUN C0. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 





dand Treek 
meter alfa and and’ American Saddles. 
Baggy and Coupe 


Tandem and Coach chug and ilenting Waddie. 
ark and Exercising Saddles, 


N rket ony 
eespenen Ridin, & Bridles, Crups, 
Newmarket Bandas 
ra Saddle-Cloths, 


Horse Clothing. ‘Suits tg, etce aad. 
nen Sh usters. 


691 Broadway, N.Y. 





CHAMPION I] 














AWARDED MEDALS AT 


International Exhibitions, 


1851, 1858, 1867, 1876, 1878, 1879, 1880. 
THE CHAMPION 


FIRE RECORD. 


HERRING & CO., 


_ #54 and 252 Breadway, New York. 


ROOFING PAINT. 








Fire and Waterproof. Stops all Leaks. 
Mixed Ready for Use. Contains uo Tar. 


SAVES RESHINGLING. 
bet I this Paint ‘longer than now Be be pate to 


look better and last one- 
third the cost of reshingling. 
c ny other, and whet dry 2 oF is pet oaratee sa 
r 
ry a price that AV to havea 


ld = 
amaoome — 
For TI, “non, Fev Suinoies, Porous Brick WaLx, 
ete. This Paint ts sold for less than one-half the price 
of other mixed paints, Send for circular. 


NEW ENGLAND PAINT AND OILCO., 
Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence invited. 


é RGE LL ON 4 4 
FOR SALE, LARC 1s Cek ECTION ¢ 
Apply for 8 days at 





EN 
B. om A par. 








USE THE BEST. 


“PAINT. 


THE AVERILL PAINT. 


Mixed Ready for Use. 


most durable and economical in market. During tno pet fifteen 
sively used in in every section of the United Staten, with the [ad = isfactory 
+4 ~ fr 1-4 who have used if, in \poleus motions of ee country. 
satisfact: 


cnr dt ease REE A PSE ware 


gore 36 bas been exten* 








Simpson, Hall, 


FACTORIES, 





#41 Fourth Avenue, 
EasTER Sor, pentleep ready. Extra quality 
oeeitad tae yous nice 


~ 


Miller & = 


Corner 14th Street, Union wquara. 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE aE 


ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 
BURKE, 214 Broadway. articles selected for presents carefully boxed end Gittveted te al pasts of Bow Tout Coty ant’ Vistitty, 


peritoa Slip. N. Y., for Sample 
























































































































ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 
We will offer for thirty days extraordi- 
nery Attractions in first-class 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 

viz., Linen Sheetings, Pillow-case Linens, 
Damasks by the yard, Table-cloths and 
Napkins, Towels aud Towelings. Novel 
Designs in Marseilles Quilts and Summer 
Spreads, White Goods, Blankets,etc., ete. 

This stock contains only goods of the 
moet reliable manufacture and this season’s 
importation and well worthy the attention 


of purchasers. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES 
In Embroidered Mull Shawls, Scarfs, 
Fichus, and a large line of Made-up 
Lace Goods, ete. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 
NEW YORK. 





——————————E eee 
Financial, 


ADVANCE IN GOVERNMENT SE- 
CURITIES. 


Dunrie and since the days of the Rebel- 
fion, when, even among the most loyal of 
our citizens, many were in doubt as to the 
permanent value of our government securi- 
ties, Tue INDEPENDENT firmly believed 
that they were better and safer than those 
of any other nation on the globe. We said 
80, repeatedly, in these columns, when, in 
our darkest moments, some of our great 
capitalists and banking institutions halted 
and were fearful they had, perhaps, gone too 
far in investing their own money or that of 
their stockbolders and depositors. Wesaid 
so wheu vivlevt fluctuations occurred in 
the markets, when we were all staggering 
under the disasters of Bull Run, and whea 
the people needed all the strength, faith, 
and courage they could muster to help 
them in boldiog fast to their good pur- 
poses. We said so because we believed in 
our cause nod tu the great Ruler of Nations; 
and in the good and wise President which 
God had given to us; and in Secretary 
Chase, who, in bis unceasing efforts to pro- 
vide the siuews of war, came to us with 
words of cheer, saying: ‘*Hold on. Keep 
up your courage, Stand by the Nation, for 
we shall surely win.” What we said then 
we fully believed—not blindly, but on 
evidence, on facts, and on faith; and 
we know millions of others stood with us 
in the same confidence of victory and of 
our financial ability as a nation to secure it. 

But who could foresee what we now be- 
hold? Money was then worth in Wall 
Street twelve percent. per annum, and the 
Government, it was found, could not borrow 
a single dollar on better terms. Whete are 
we to-iay? We have no twelve-per-ceat. 
bonds, no seven-thirties, no bonds at a high 
rate of interest, except currency sixes, which 
sell so high that they will net, on present quo- 
tations, only about three per cent. per an- 
num, Ourfour-per-cent. consols, so-called, 
the most popular Government security in 
the market, have for years been steadily 
advancing in price, and today they are 
more firmly held, at current quotations, than 








ever before. Rich men seem to be more 
anxious to get them than when the 
price was ten or fifteen per cent. lower. 
Banks apd trnst corspan'es are calling 
for them, and draining the markets, day by 
day, at these steadily-advancing figures. 
Trustees and executors are also large pur- 
chasers,and we do not believe there are 
now bonds enough afloat to fill any very 
large order except at very much higher 
prices. We have sought information from 
the best sources—for the special benefit of 
our readers—and we now believe, on the 
facts we obtain, that all the indications point 
to still higher—and perbaps we should say 
to very much higher—quotations than now 
prevail. The leading dealers in this city— 
like Fisk & Hatch, and others—find it 
difficult to supply the daily demandfrom the 
most conservative investors, and also from 
those who want ard will have our own 
national securities, believing that, while 
they get a comparatively low rate of inter- 
est on their money, the prospect is thata 
Jarge profit will be made by the advance in 
rice. 

‘ Our national banks and trust companies 
are steadily rolling up their deposits, and 
in these directions alone there must and 
will be « steady demand for Govern- 
ment securities, which can in any 
emergency be converted into greenbacks or 
gold on the shortest possible notice. 
If these corporations can only get two 
or two and a half per cent. for their 
surplus funds, they will take that, rather 
than do worse. In which case they will only 
have to reduce their dividends. 

Ithas been urged that the banks will not 
purchase the four-per.cents.—in order to 
retain their circulation—owing to the high 
premium they command in the market. This 
is a fallacy, as the figures of the Department 
show. Instead of the amount of those bonds 
pledged as security decreasing, the Treasury 
bocks show that it is steadily augmenting. 
On January Ist, 1882, the bonds so pledged 
aggregated $91,924,600, while on February 
ist the amount had reached $92,741,150; 
on April ist, $93,315,950; and on Saturday 
last, $94,803,250, showing a steady increase 
from the beginning of the year to date. 
These figures will surprise many people who 
have taken the opposite ground upon this 
important question. 

We believe that henceforth the standard 
rates for money here will beas low as those 
ef any other country in the world. . All 
signs point to this. 

Here is another very important matter. 
The large amount of money to “be dis- 
bursed by the Government in the redemp- 
tion of “‘called bonds,” and in otherwise 
reducing the public delt (amounting, 
it is estimated, to $40,000,000 within 
the next six weeks), is having its legiti- 
mate effect on all our financial affairs. 
Beside this large amount, another call for 
$15,000,000 is to be made by the Govern- 
ment the 2d of May. 

Trustees, executors, and others must now 
have governments, in which to invest the 
millions upon millions now coming back 
into their hands. They have scarcely 
any option in the matter. By law they are 
compelled to put trust funds where they 
will be safe. They are under bonds to do 
this, and will, besides, do it, for their own 
protection, as well as for the protection of 
those for whom they act. 

The Southern and Western crop pros- 
pects are now good; business generally is 
good in every section of the country. The 
markets are not overstocked with merchan- 
dise; labor is in very active demand; farm- 
ers are prospering; and the only important 
question among capitalists now seems to 
be: What ehall I do with my money? 

The United States Government is now, 
and is likely to be in the future, the great 
Trust Company and Savings Bank of the 
people. Its vaults are always well guarded 
and safe. Thieves cannot break through nor 
gteal the hundreds of millions stored there- 
in. Uncle Sam stands at the door, night 
and day, always smiling, never asleep nor 
even weary. Those who commit their 
treasures to him may evermore rest easy; 
for, when they want money, they know how 
they can get it, where to go for it, and 
where every call will be instantly honored. 

We have seen panic follow panic, from ‘37 
to 61; we bave scen banks and trust com- 
panies suddenly come to grief; we have 
seen widows and orpbans in tears for the 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


loss of their all; we bave seen war and 
mourning and the general crash of business 
in every direction; we have seen riches fly 
away in aday from the keeping of good 
men and good institutions; once, and 
twice, and thrice, and more have we been 
tried, financially, as a pation, and we want 
no more such sad experiesce. The world 
is growing wiser—and better, weh -:pe—and 
the people more and more conservative. 
Safety first and safety always is now the 
motto. 

The foregoing facts and considerations 
lead us to believe that the present is no 
time to part with Government securities; 
that those who hold them should keep 
them, and not be tempted to part with them 
even at still higber figures than now prevail. 
We say this in the interest of thousands 
among our readers who, by selling out, 
would, in our judgment, and that of others, 
much wiser, make a very great mistake. 


eI 
THE BANK HATERS. 


ConeGressmMan Crapo, of Massachusetts, 
who has charge of the bill for the extension 
of the charters of the national banks, made 
another effort last week to suspend the 
rules of the House of Representatives for 
the purpose of securing an opportunity to 
bring this bill before the House for consid- 
eration and action. His motion required 
a two-thirds majority to pass it; and, as op 
the 8rd of April, when the same question 
was brought before the House, it failed, for 
the want of the requisite majority, so it 
failed again last week, for the same reason. 
The vote last week stood 148 yeas to 89 
nays, as against 122 yeas to 78 nays on the 
8d of April, and on both occasions it was 
insufficient to bring the question before the 
House. The negative vote in both in- 
stances was supplied by Democrats and 
Greenbackers; and the affirmative vote was 
supplied by Republicans, with the aid of a 
few conservative Democrats, who have 
sense enough not to follow the majority of 
their party on this subject. 

The design of these bank-haters is to pre- 
vent any action of Congress that looks to- 
ward the extension of the charters of the 
national tanks. They are well aware that, 
if the bill reported by the Banking and 
Currency Committee can be gotten before 
the House, it will be passed; and, for the 
purpose of preventing any action upon it, 
and thus defeating the bill altogether, they 
have entered into a deliberate plot of war 
upon the banks. As things now look, 
there is serious danger that Congress will 
adjourn without taking any action on the 
subject. 

The charters of two hundred and ninety- 
three national banks will expire next Feb- 
ruary, having an outstanding circulation of 
some $68,000,000, secured by some $75,- 
000,000 of Government bonds; and, unless 
these charters are extended, all these banks 
must go into liquidation and settle up their 
affairs. If they continue the banking 
business, they must go through the process 
or reorganization as national banks or or- 
ganize under state laws, as, doubtless, many 
of them would do. This, as every one 
knows who knows anything on the subject, 
cannot be done without seriously disturb- 
ing the money market and most injuriously 
affecting the interests of trade; and yet 
such bank-haters as Messrs. Bland and 
Cobb, and others of similar type, shut their 
eyes to this grave aspect of the case, and 
with all their might resist even the consid- 
eration of the bill reported by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

These gentlemen are opposed to our 
whole national bank system, and mean to 
destroy it, if they can. Facts show it to be 
the best system th ecountry ever had; we 
mean best for the people. The banks, 
themselves, in the matter of making money, 
could do just as well, and in some respects 
even better, under state organization; but 
this would by no means be as conducive 
to the public interests as the national sys- 
tem. Banks of some kind the people will 
end must have; and the question, then, 
is whether they shall be national banks, 
with a note circulation guaranteed by the 
Government and of uniform value in all 
parts of the country, or banks, under 
the divergent policies differ- 
ent states. The country has very fully tried 
both systems—the one during and since 
he war and the other during our whole 
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history prior to the war; and there is no 
a sound and sensible financier in the land 
who will not say, at sight, that the national 
system is greatly to be preferred and that 
it should by all means be perpetuated. 
The manifest bostility of the Democrats, 
asa party, to this system furnishes one of 
the strongest reasons why it should be kept 
out of power, The people cannot safely 
trust a party that makes such bostility one 
of the articles of its creed. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been no perceivable change 
in the condition of the money market 
through the past week, there being but 
slight, ifany, variation in the rates to bor- 
rowers, and the general tone of the market 
was that of ease. The prevailing quota- 
tions to borrowers bas ranged between 2 
and 5 per cent. on pledge of stock collater- 
al, and holders of Government bonds se- 
cured their requirements at 2 to 24 per cent. 
‘Time loans were made at 4 per cent. on 
stocks and 2} per cent. on Government 
bonds. Prime mercantile paper was sold at 
4; and 5 per cent., according to the date of 
maturity. 

U. 8S. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market has evinced considerable strength 
and activity during the week, owing to the 
continued large demand for investment, 
which resulted in the advance of 4s and 
44s to the highest point on record for these 
issues. The former advanced 1} and th 
latter three-eighths of 1 per cent. Ex- 
tended 5s show a decline of one-eighth of 
1 per cent. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 
Aak'd, 





Bia, Ask'd.\ Bid. 
6s,81,con.at Sig 101K 1011¢ Currency 6s,'95.182 — 
5s, "B1,con.at 944 101% 102 ‘Currency 6s, 34 = 
4448, 1881, a | +4 — 


pve i WW Currency 6s, 
4s, 1007, reg..... 121% 121% Currency 66,'99.140 
4s, 1907, coup....12194 121%’ 

Secretary Folger has stated that the 
Treasury reserve, which is now over 89 per 
cent. of United States notes outstanding, 
would undoubtedly be in such condition 
that he w consider the propriety 
of maki call for bonds. The 
exact am ve is about $136,069,- 
502.26, over above all demand liabili- 
ties except United States notes. 

Gop AND Sitver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York, for the 
past week, amounted to $32,000, and, with 
previously reported amounts, make a total 
since the first of January, of $1,148,957. 
The exports for the week was $169,100, and 
since the first of January amounts to 
$14,659,358, which is the largest amount 
exported for the past six years in the same 
period. 

Director Burchard is now investigating 
the charges recently made against M. V. 
Davis, superintendent of the mint in New 
Orleans. 

Foreign Excuaner.—The foreign ex- 
change market was quiet but firm. In the 
early dealings of the week the posted rate 
for 60-day bills was marked up ic. to $4.- 
874. That for demand remaining at $4.90. 
Actual business was done at concessions of 
#c. to 1}c. from these figures. 

The following table gives figures in 
detail : 








Net 

Banks. Loans. Speote. Se. Deposits. 
New York.. $9,963,000 $1,805,000 $415,000 9.375.000 
Manhattan. 7,421,000 2,840,000 292.000 7,795,000 
Merchants’. 6.879.100 728,900 999,300 5,843,700 
Mechanics’. 8,268,000 1,180,000 655,000 7,258,000 
Onion....... 4,006,400 965.100 152.600 3,914.400 
Phenix. .... 3.274.000 827,000 40,000 8,062,000 
CMY... ccenere 6,060,800 4.253.900 960,000 8,225,500 
Trad’smen's 230 296,800 83,200 1,503,400 
Chemical... 13,470,900 8,491,000 892.200 13,326,400 
Mer. Exch.. 3,882,300 644.800 273,600 3,055,200 
GallatinNa. 4,118,100 505,100 201,200 %,229,700 
R’tch.&Dro. 1,750,400 881.900 48.500 1.630,900 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,026,000 147,000 120,000 1,044,000 
Greenwich. 1,006,600 19,400 186,200 1,004,700 
Lea. Manuf. 2,997,500 451.300 234500 2,353,600 
Sev'nthW’'d 920.800 172.100 66,200 889,000 
St’teof N.Y. 8.682.800 835,700 150.600 3,476.800 
Amer. Ex... 12,795,000 1,508,000 1,176,000 9,949,000 
Commerce... 14,946,900 8,083,000 462.700 9,250,400 
Broadway... 5,882,100 1,086,100 175.800 4,272,400 
Mercantile. 6,173,100 1,005,900 331,500 5,753,300 
Pacific...... 2,198,100 $13,100 948,100 2,506,300 
Republic... 5,880,300 621.500 297.300 8,317,500 
Chatham... 3,225,400 692,100 204,800 8,465,800 
People’s.... 1,880,800 112,000 85,100 1.501.000 
North Am.. 2,377,900 192,000 177,000 2,240,600 
Banover... 7.977.300 1,079,800 866,000 7,750,600 
Irving...... 3,128,400 584.500 285.500 2.988.500 
Metropoll’n 12,746,000 2,707,000 302,000 9,943,000 
Nasseu..... 2,690,900 158,200 123.000  2.449,200 
St.Nicholas 2.165600 349.600 00,500 1,898,000 
Shoe & Les. 3,106,000 627,000 180.000 2,907,000 
CornExch. 4,443,600 $31,600 17,000 %,34¥.900 
Continental 5,817,000 1,606,700 186,800 6,390,60 
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Wail St.Nat. 1,520,300 276.400 66,600 1,420,200 
North River 1,225,900 29.400 169.400 1,182,000 


East River.. 1,047,500 129.700 121,800 

Fourth Na.. 16,695,100 3,911.400 851,500 16,329,100 
Cent. Na.... 7.457.000 722,000 1,060,000 7,307,000 
Second Na.. 3,461,000 753,000 970,000 4,145,000 
Niuth Na... 5.923.000 912,500 500,000 5,748,000 
First Na.... 1,886.400 

Third Na... 5.044.700 

N.Y.Na. Ex 1,514,700 

Bowery...-- 1,779,800 

N.Y.Co....- 1,679,700 

Ger. Am 2,594,900 

Chase Na 4,494,100 

Fifth Av 2,050,100 

Germaa Ex. 1,551,500 

Germania. 1,503,500 

U. 8. Nat 8,973.800 x 
Totais........509,688,400 64,185,000 18,252,400 293,351,40¢ 


Dec. Ine. Ine. Ine. 
Comparisons.$2,959,900 $2,009,400 $1,683,500 $1,908 00 
Clearings. week ending . Apl.15th...... nee 850,824 91 


Apl. 224.. . 990,873,211 78 
Balances. week ending Apl. 15th... «s+» 88,926,023 22 
o Ap’l. 224........ 85,379,908 30 


Bank STATREMENT.—The Clearing-house 
statement of the condition of the Associated 
Banks, which is issued weekly, presents a 
bighly favorable exhibit this week, showing 
again in specie of $2,909,400 and in legal 
tenders of $1,683,500, a contraction in loans 
of $2,959,800, an increase in deposits of 
$1,998,000, and a decrease in circulation of 
640,200. The movement for the week re- 
sults in a gain in surplus reserve of $4,093, - 
400, and the banks now hold $9,049,550 in 
excess of legal requirements. 

Bank Examiner Young has presented a 
sta:ement of the resources and liabilities of 
the First National Bank of Buffalo, which 
failed a short time ago, together with his 
conclusions as to the cause of the failure, 
Among the resources were notes and bills 
discounted, $1,077,599.12; overdrafts, $48,- 
809.42; due from state banks and bankers, 
$51,968.92; checks and other cash items, 
$29,221.63. In its list of liabilities were the 
individual deposits, subject to checks, $421,- 
279.54; certificates of deposit, $28,730.32; 
due to National banks, $456,452.07; to 
State banks and bankers, $7,351.15; to 
savings bauks, $100,098.31; notes and bills 
rediscounted, $15,000. It is estimated that 
the capital stock, surplus id indivi- 
dual earningsare lost, a besides, 
and that tbe creditors wi about 55 
percent. It appears fro report that 
Mr. R. Porter Lee, who became its president 
in January, has managed the affairs of the 
bank in the interest of himself and 
others, without the knowledge of the 
Directors. The conclusion of the report is 
as follows: “lt will be seen, from this 
brief outline of the bunk’s condition and its 
history for the past few months, that its 
failure is due to the entire disregard by its 
responsi!)lc officers of the wise restrictions 
imposed by law for the safety of these 
associations, and to the participation of its 
president in reckless speculations with the 
money intrusted to his care.” 

Mr. E. T. Smith has been recommended 
as receiver by the Bank Examiner. 

Bank Srocxs.—The closing quotations 
for city bauk shares were as follows : 




















Bid, Asked.) Bid. Asked 
America......... = — |Mec. Bank’g Ass.100 — 
American Ex...126 _ erchants eocces _ 
Chase National.175 _ | erchants’ Ex... 99 — 
Cheintcal....... 1893 — |Metropolitan....164 168 
i veteckinccvel — |Naesau v7 — 
Commerce... .... 149 | - 
Goce Be Exchange.. ee 1% |P. - 

> ew iz — oa 
Hanover. . _ i - 
Imp't’s & Tr’d’s. _ a 
Leather Manuf 160 _ 1S — 
Manhattan... .... 4) 148 \Un ia o 
Mechanics’. - 





Stock Wanaee. —Thesame languid con- 
dition pervades the stock market that has 
controlled it for the past two weeks, and 
the stimulus which has beep expected has 
failed to manifest itself, Speculation has 
appaiently lost all heart, and prices con- 
tinue to droop, and in muny cases fall. In 
the later dealings of the week an apparent 
effort was made by Vanderbilt and Gould to 
“*bull” the market, which proved of noavail, 
but seemed to have a contrary effect. The 
business of the Exchange was confined to 
the brokers, as the outsiders have not yet 
recovered from their Josses, which have 
been lately experienced, and, as # conse- 
quence, their desires for new ventures are 
ata low ebb. Prices closed, in some in- 
stances, at a lower point than has been 
reached in some years. The sales for the 
week amounted to 2,524,394 shares. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 


igh. Low. Closing 
Sales. est, est. Woh. 2. 
Adams Express.............. - 100 14g 40 14036 


Amerign®, Bxgrong:i-s-...-. (90) 04) ome omg! 





eet eeeeee 


American Dist. Tel.......... wo 0648 eo 4 
Boston Air Line, pf..... eoce 30 G4 (64 C4 
Cum, Ooal..........00see0es- 4600 51% «6450 50M 
C., 8t. P., M., and O......... 14,100 36% S45 35 
C., 8t. P., M., and O., pf..... 11,914 9056 0834 0035 
Centra] lowa.............000+6 100 33) = 83 33 
Canada Sonthern............. 7,220 49 4034 4814 
Central Arizona........... ee 7,220 My uy & 
Vt 80% «88 8054 
5 7 74 
604 
2044 




















6 
3 
11 
105% 1 10354 
Gtig 58g S¥l4 
88 84 & 
5 Me 2f 
iat iat 
1 Wig 
1 10 1¢ 
85 bi 
w 18 18 
724 60% 71 
1 134 
3¢ 40% 
Hg 118 
10 4 
ros 2200 7 
eH % i 
La. Mo. Rive: 1 
Louisville and Nushviiie. -- 50,365 Tio86 4S 734 
Lou., N. Alb., and C.....00. 416 «60 ae pte! 
Manhattam......... 3,320 45% 
auhattan Ist pf 5000 BOO gO 
hattan Bea 1,000 834 32 82 
Min. and St. L., 100 48 «648 
Mar. and Cin. Ist, 8g00 10% 10 10 
Memphis and — 100 63 
} and seem ° 1,400 48% 
Bichigan Cencral........... 40,050 38 
Mobtie ana Uhio..... -- _. 300 
Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 36.760 80% 
Missour! Pacific “00 874% 


Morris aud kesex...,... 
Nash, Chat..and iat. Lo 
ral Coal. 


New Cent: 15 
N. J. Central....... 66 
N. Y. Coutral...... 


k3 
lielpees 


PEs esac gi ecus “3 
‘ 


N. x. Elevated 1 
N.Y., L. E, and Western. 88,310 
W.Y..L.E. and W.. pfd .. aie 1% 











Y. ,Ont. on Western... 25: 
Norfolk and Western, pfd. 2,800 ae 51 
Northern Pactfie.... ...... 18,906 39 87% 
eee tT om 200 2634 5054 
Ohio anc s8.. 
3710 71 68 «71 
600 141 140 141 
6.642 1 15 154% 
60 35 85 
17,250 38% 
rr. 60 107% 10 1 
250 137 = 13644 
200 12544 1 
ito met 
1 
300 «(87 om (5 
00 20 2 
6,919 1 125% (126 
100 120 120 
1,545 128 115 122 
ok ly fs 
200 54 at a 
109 88 38 88 
4 58 fi St 
88 838 be 
iss eat 
96.075 soe 





3 fs bs 





Wa “St. 1. and P pt 634 6 
~ m nion 
Le States 195 74% 7454 TAlg 


Fuvanctan brems.—Messrs. Vyse Sons 
& Broun, 3 Wall Street, invite the special 
attention of capitalists and investors to their 
announcement, in another column,io regard 
to the bonds of the ‘‘ New York, Texas, and 
Mexican Railway Company.” These bonds 
bear interest at the rate of six per cent., 

payable 1st of October and April, in gold 
coin in New York, orinsterling in London, 
at the option of the holder. For further 
information and full particulars, with 
maps, prospectuses, etc., apply personally 
or by. letter to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, 26 Exchange Place, New York, 
or to aye higbly respectable bankers above- 
named 

“Uncle Rufus” Hateh, of this city, who 
has just returned from Bermuda, has com- 
menced talking again about sundry finan- 
cin] matters, What he says is always racy, 
and when he speaks, people always listen, 
even if they do not agree with him. We 
republish, from another paper, what he says 
about Gould and Vanderbilt, Barnum and 
Jumbo, and also about the ‘“* bulls,” 
“* bears,” and other animals of Wall Street. 

The La Plata Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of seven and 
a half cents per share, payable May Ist. 


Caldwell, Hay ay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
Broadway and Wall St 











general Ba ess, includ the 
Perchase aud & Sale of all Securities dealt in at thers 4 
Stock 7 — a Inter 
to sight dra: 


CHAS. rn CALDWELL, late West & Caldwell. 
wae Cc. HAY, Member N. Y. Stock io 
L. C. WASHBURN, late Whittingham ‘Washburn 


PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


First Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 

Northern evthare Pactha, in she Sheet Belt of North Da 

kota, producing from $15 to (0.96 per sore 

year, and no loan oxgesting @ 
Interest and principal paid in 

Sa bcadcn outers una rererconceo 

E. P. WELLS, 


Pres. James River Nat’! Bank, 
JAMESTOWN, DARGA. 

Parties Desirous of Dealing in 

STOCKS 
will do well to write to os colton the old Banking 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 bor oaiy OWES & ache 

| te paineat wie “aS 


nt — Yale 











at4 per cent, payabie 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive 8 of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


fice to nny emens, of teaches seem, with ne 








Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory. references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 pe ot per annum 
en average monthly balances of $1 coo or over. 
No ~~ om accounts averaging less than 


$1,000 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

E 
and elegrapke he Ranks, “Tauber? | 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


fisk & Hatch, 


§ Nassau St., N. ¥, 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Ireland, and F on forest Britain, 
nd® 





COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


$3,000,000, 
First Mortgage 6-Per-Cent. 30-Year 
Gold Bonds of the 


NEW YORK, TEXAS, AND MEXICAN 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL PAYABLE OCTOBER Ist, 1912. 
INTEREST APRIL Ist AND OCTOBER lst. 

Principal and Interest payable in New 
York in U. 8. Gold Coin of present 
Standard Weight and Fineness, or in 
Sterling in London, at the option of the 
holder. 


COUPON BONDS OF F $500 OR £100 EACH. 





tase of 85,000,000, ben are the firs first ft nest of an outartans 


Railway, rollin stock, sok, and gus halt of the Land Grant 
of the New ¥: rk, Texas, and Mexican Railway. Com- 
peny, executed to the Farmers’ Loax and Trust Con- 
PANY, a8 trus 

= t line of railway, 950 miles in in length, 
comme t Rosenberg Junction, near Richmond, 
and termination at Brownsville, in Texas, will Le en. 
titled, under LAND GRANT from the State of 


Texas, to 3,584,000 acres of up: n the completion 
of its road; of this, we eet sero Eng ete 
to 5,120 acres per are covered ak morrense. 


facades irene CHR anche 
‘ormsa one ne! 
— of Pio state with the exis “7 

‘or 

The total bonded debt of the cnn nm the 
whole authorized issue is complete, wi! only 2,- 
850 per 8 A interest on the whole 
$8,000, amount to only ,000 per 
annum, hee g —_ eee mae the com 








(LLiys, Bounen &Jennins, 
—BANKERS- 

25 Pine St. — RewYorw 
Accounts. of Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
iseued, 

Bends and Stecks bought and se!ld on com=- 
mission and full information given 

ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing busivess will receive prempt attention. 


| gheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins 





AMERICAN 
FINANGE COMPANY, 


Sand? NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DEL.PHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


—— Stock, $1,000,000. 
D INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
=. and Private ao 
roed ‘ ompantea _ a ender a ee 
their bon: pistalus ake 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIO: ONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


and other C: 

IDATION oF Ballncad Companies and other Compan, 
ZATION o' an er 

tions whose property is hands of Receivers or 





WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 

vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 

plication. 

JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 


JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
Tea 0 6.00 cnncsa ene ocd ---- 1857. 
REAL ESTATE 20UG87 xD soup on 
PROPERTY RENTED 216,34 for 


tances made promptly. 
TAXES — Assessments looked after and 


LOANS carefully negotiated. for a term of years 


A separate co’ of assistanis in each department 
and our personal supervision given to all. 


,We offer our best services to the owners of prope 
d by f or otherwise in Chicago 











vicinity. 


References given in the principal Eastern cities, if 
desired. 





Seven Per —— win Guaranteed 


WESTERN FARM MORTEAE 6, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS pcos pre 
ductive farms in the best localitics in the West neeo- 
tiated for banks, colleges, estates, and private { 
viduals. Coupon Bonds. interest ‘and principal paid 
on day of maturity at the 

oa National Bank in New York, 

bi 

cho seal ecules wove placed. z= ~ ye Ay A 


“~ ene Profitable Investments, 
Send for circular, references, and sample documents. 
¥. M. PERKINS, Pres. L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 
J. T. WARRE, Vice-Pres. w. , Treas, 
N. F. HART, Auditor. 





vTEEs finet postion o miles in length. 
w 
ci ay ee rary dast pind he es and 


Shara ete Br cmetoeriet eet 
100 miles in length, and by the on hand for 
Io Or 
New York and and London, on the 24th of April. 

Subscriptions will be received by the 
undersigned at 94 PER CENT., pay- 
able in installments, as follows: 


5 per cent. on application. 


10 (#6 ** = allotment. 
2 $6 ‘6 §=630th May. 
25 '66 ‘6 §=6. 30th June. 
29 6s  §630th July. 


Or, at the option of the subscriber, in one payment on 


“oterest 6 cent, ann will 

com! 
ril ist. ist, 1682 on ponds which rm ail om 
ai otment from rouy oa of each install 
ment .~ 1 those which 
te. ? informatics, maps, prospectuses, etc., 
aply oo 


FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
26 EXCHANGE PLACE; 
AGENCY OF NEVADA BANK 
of neisco, 

62 WA LL STREET; 
or Messrs. VYSE SONS & BROUN, 
____ 8 WALL ST REBT. 


Pi SAR YES « CONK Ks N& co. 


mproned tars fe Gat por Gons of Kanto 
u 

ans intoons weath tan Ste 8 mes it 
oan ‘ 











HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find sepectal eaves for 


“SFE DEPOSIT HULTS 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAU1/S CHURCH. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





Orricz oF La He MINING AND SmuELtine Co., 
OF LEADVILLE 58 Broapway, Roons 
12 anv 18, , Yoru April 20th, 1882. 
DIVIDEND No. : 2 
Dies Bee BOARD OF TRU STEERS HAVE THIS 
a div mee nd SEVEN AND ONE. 


Transfer books wiil an 
Saturday, April ise2, and reopen Tuesday, 


Also an Extra Dividend of two and a half « ite 
hare to stockholders of date of A czas 
per share © ‘OLYPHANT TALBOT, dest 





Cae Lake —— B , icu. SOUTHERN RatLway Co., 
om GRAND CEXTRAL Ai, Daror, { 


[Bore pene oF F pinberows oF rath 


apes cohen ah agaee 





° at 
‘or aby of ay heat. nd, end also { 
RUA G of the stcekholders for theehen 
tion of ors, efe., which is to be held ep the 
aay of May next, the TRANSVYER RCOKS wili he 
at 8o'c p.m. on SATURDAY, the ist dey of 
next and will be reopened cn the morning of A 
’ WORCESTER, Treasurer, 


— 











Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


A Laxrry in the spirit of the demand has 
béen expericnced iu the dry goods market 
during the past week, which has taken 
almost all by surprise, ‘there being next to 
nothing done in the shape of new business, 
though © fair business was charged up on 
previons orders. The curious character of 
the market is now displaying itself more 
conspicuously than ever since the season 
opened, with low prices, which, heretofore, 
has been successful ip creating a demand. 
There seems to be no enthusiasm and the 
buyer in making selections, will not in- 
clude any fabric except that in demand by 
the consumer, which excludes all of the 
cheaper nnd low-grade goods. In this re- 
gard the consumptive demand showsa great 
change, and mavy styles and classes of 
goods which were once of large preference 
are not vow marketable at any price. Just 
why this is thus, is difficult to determine, 
unless it is that the wants of the consnmer 
are supplied and the business of the season 
is completed, The trade of the yearthus 
far has been much larger than that of any 
previous year to a corresponding date, which 
should naturally be expected, when the 
cause of demand has also increased to 
such large proportions by the continuous in- 
flux to the country of emigrants seeking 
homes. 

Corron Goops.—The status of the cotton 
goods market has materially changed. 
There was a steady demand for such reas- 
sortments of plain and culored cottons as 
were required for the pursuance of current 
trade; but few large transactions were re- 
ported, buyers having manifested very 
little disposition to anticipate future wants. 
Brown goods, wide sheeting, ducks, blue 
denims; corsets jeans, satteens, and five 
bleached shirtings continued to move 
steadily, and stotks of the most desirable 
mukes are so well in band that prices are 
mostly firm. Low-grade bleached goods 
are more plentiful, though not in excessive 
supply, aud prices are not a8 firm as on the 
beticr qualities. The demand for cotton- 
ades und cheviots was marked by a good 
dea) of irregularity; but there was a steady 
call for small parcels of tickings, plaids, 
stripes, etc., at unchanged quotations. 

Print Clothe continue in good demand 
and very firm at 3 15-16c. offered for 64x64s, 
and 3¢@3 7-16c. for 56x60s, with more buy- 
ers than sellers at these figures. 

Prints have been in moderate demand by 
package buyers, choice funcies, snitings, 
and specialties having shown most relative 
activity. White-ground fancies continue 
in fair request, and the supply is very licht 
in first hands. Shirtings are doing fairly, 
and ivdigo blues are active and scarce. 
The piece distribution was of fair propor- 
tions, and jobbers’ stocks are well-condi- 
tioned as a rule. 

Ginghams ruled quiet, aside from a few 
of the best dress styles and seersuckers, 
which were distributed in small Jots toa 
fair amount. The jobbiug trade was mod- 
erately active, with an improving tendency. 

Dress Goons were in irregular demand by 
package buyers; but lace-buntings, grena- 
dines, foules, nun’s vellings, flannels, and 
certain makes of worsteds were taken in smal] 
lots to a fair uggrega'e amount, and addition- 
al orders for body cashmeres and all-wool 
fabrics adapted to the Fall trade were 
placed by early buyers, Wash fabrics were 
in steady request; but fancy cotton dress 
goods remained ulet. 

Hosiery AND UNDERWEAR.—There was 
a very light demand for hosiery, and price 
concessions were freely offered on certain 
mukes of fancy cotton hose, with indiffer- 
en! results. nit underwear was slow of 
sale. Prices are generally steady. 








FOREIGN GOODS. 


In the foreign goods market a fair de- 
mand was exhibited for plain black and 
colored silks, although transactions some 
what diminished, aud a lull has taken 
possession of the trade generally through- 
out the week. Several high- priced novelties 
met with ready sale at reduced prices, anda 
considerable movement in Summerwear 
fabrics was noted. Dress goods continued 
in steady demand, and nun’s veilings, black 
and colored cashmeres, check effects, 
satteens, and novelties received consider- 
able attention, and a fair distribution of 
these was effected. Most descriptions of 
laces, both real and imitation, continued in 
good demand; but transactions were less 
important, as the trade generally is well 
supplied. Hamburg embroideries were 
eagerly taken at the same high prices, and 
supplies remain limited. No chanze is re- 
ported in handkerchiefs, the demand having 
been fairly active. Housekeeping linens 
and white goods moved moderately; but 
hosiery nnd gloves were in good request, 
and business in men’s-wear woolens re- 
mains unchanged. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 
For the wee Tithe port e2.he0 116 91,345,600 
. TTTTTiTTititit 
+s non MAIKO sscssswcsss oe Bees “Toi? oem, 
Since Jan at. 
Ted Bt POPE... ...cceceecees 914,386 
—— scsi: GRE Seis ees 


Mr. Frederick Waller, of the dry 

firm of Waller & McSorley, 245 Gand 
Street, this city, died, very, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, of "piefiimonib, on Monday 
morning last. He was ill a little Jess than 
three days, and was considered by all who 
knew him one of the most robust and 
healthy men in thetrade. Mr. Waller lost 
his.partner, Mr. McBorley, by death, some 
twe yeurs ago, and sincethen he (Mr. Wal- 
ler) has conducted the business alone, al- 
though under the same firm name. Mr. 
Waller had been in the dry goods trade 
abeut 25 years. He was a man of greit 
executive ability, had a thorough knowl- 
edge of tis business, and was greatly 
esteemed by all who knew him. His sud- 
den death has sent sorrow into a very large 
circle of devoted friends, 





AT Stewart& Co 


in anticipation of Finally Discon- 
tinuing their Business, 


HAVE MADE 


Large Reductions 
IN PRICES 


in al their Departaents 


Wholesale and Retail, 
Broadway, 4th Ave... 9th & Oth Sts. 


JAS. 6. JOHNSON 
JOHNSON BRIS, & C0 


No, 8 EAST 14th St., NEAR FIFTH Ave. 


I INVITE THE ATTENTION OF MY CUSTOMERS 
AND THE PUBLIC TO THE LARGE AND VARIED 
DISPLAY OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN STRAW 
GooDs, 


RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES, 
FRENCH FLOWERS 
AND OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. FANCY GOUDS, Ete., 
WHICH I AM NOW SHOWING AT VERY REASON- 
ABLE PRICES. 


JAS.C. JOHNSON, 


62 FAUBOURG POISSON. | No. 8 EAST 14th STREET, 
NIERE, PARIS. NEAR FIFTH AVE. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE 


777 BROADWAY, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES IN 
GRAY GOODS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, Etc. 

ANEW LOT OF FOULARDS JUST RECEIVED. 

THE STOCK OF NUN’S VEILINGS, CAMEL’S 
HAIR, CASHMERES, AND HENRIETTAS 
VERY COMPLETE. 

A LINE OF GRENADINES, STRIPED, 
PLAIN, AND BROCADED. 

IN OURMANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 
A LARGE VARIETY OF SUITS, DOLMANS, 
MANTLES, SACQUES. HATS, AND BON- 
NETS. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT SHORT. 
EST POSSIBLE NOTICE, AT REASONABLE PRICES 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, opposite STEWART’S. 
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v- 
New Illustrated 
Pamphlets Free, 


MRS. A. FLETC 
6E. 14th St..New York Clty. 


Ss. GC. & Ss. 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Sixth five. and 19th St. 


SWEEPING REDUCTION 


Spring Wraps 








MANTLES. 


250 SATIN MERVEILLEUX MANTLES, 


$14.75, 


REDUCED FROM $22.00. 
350 SICILIENNE WRAPS, 


Reduced _ $29.00. 


SICTLIENNE, AND SATIN 
S, LINED Winn SILK, 


$24.75, 


Reduced frem $33.00. 
15@ SATIN RHADAMFS MANTLES, 


$33.00, 


Reduced from $49.00. 

THE ABOVE ARE ALL IMPORTED 

GARMENTS, FINE QUALITY, AND ARE 

ELABORATELY TRIMMED WITH 

FRINGE, SPANISH LACE, AND PAS- 
SEMENTERIE. 


Seg Bnocatap SIL 
RAPS AND MAN 


OUR GREAT SALE OF IMPORTED WALKING- 
JACKETS WILL CONTINUE THE COMING WEEK AT 
$7.60 AND $9.75. 


FORMER PRICES $11 AND $14. 


WE WILL ALSO OFFER ON MONDAY 
200 ELEGANT = AND SATIN MERVEILLEUX 
. a N ALL COLORS, AT THE LOW 


*” $22.00. 


THE ABOVE COSTUMES HAVE NEVER BEFORE 
BBEN SOLD FOR LESS THAN $35.00. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street. 





The season for disposing of 
goods at wholesale being ended, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


have transferred to their retail 
counters their entire reserve of 
Black and Colored Silks and Satins, 
consisting of Brocades, Roman and 
Persian Stripes Moire, Rhadames, 
Satin Surahs, Summer Silks, etc. 

These géods will be sold at prices 
that defy competition, at whole- 
sale or retail. 

JAMES McOREERY & CO., 

BROADWAY, cor. llth St. 
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Trimme ts, 
UNTRUE ie BORNETS AND HATS. 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES IN 
Bonnets and _ wt Misses and School 


eolATS ORT BS 


sion AT 
‘canst tase BOY es DRESSES. 


U 
BRIDAL L GARNITURES AND VEILS, 
TS AND 





—_ wire ae 


prietor. 





| 7 VA GOO 


BY MAMTII! 
Over three-uarters of a Million 1n stock to select from 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest 
Dress Goods. oe Shawls, Trimmings, 


Upholstery, F Grete, Wes 


Underwear, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Gir! ec. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


COOPER & CONARD, 
HINTH AND MARKET STREETS 








PRUADELPHIA, Pe 
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CARPETS 


W.& J. Sloan 


PRIOR TO REMOVAL, 


WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER 


LARGE PECIAL LIES 





Axminster, Moquette, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


RACES AY yAnIBTY my eat. 
SIvE™ THAT we WILL 
MERATE. AN EXAMINATION 1 WwW aie CONVINGE THE 
MOST SKEPTICAL 1HAT WE STILL EXCEL IN 
STYLES AND PRICEs. 


FRESH CANTON 


MATTINGS. 


HIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED. OUR OWN 
piteer’ IMPORTATION. 
#4 PER ROLI- 


WHITE MATTING 
RED C PER RO} 
oR 12% CENTS PER YARY _ 


OR 10c, PER YARD. 
300 purrERENT PATTERNS FINE FANCY MAT 
W,, DESIGNS AND COLOR- 
AT 0 PER ROLL, 








‘urniture Coverings. 


ALL THE ARTISTIC NOVELTIES TO BE FOUND IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


A LARGE VARinTT, NEW STYLFSOF DADOS AND 
ar ar OUR OWN’SPECIAL TEsIG NS. 
AKE A} XD HANG pore SHADES THAN ANY 
oTHER HOUSE IN AMER’ 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& 00,, 


Sixth Avenue and y Street. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








Weare constantly adding many elegant novelties in 
our 


Dress Silk 


Department and at the most roasonable prices, 





OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


are the products of the most Lag oo al = 
evan manufacturers and we guarantee 
rd sold to be exactly as sepresentea 





We make special mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS, 


AT $16.84. 


They are made in our own work-rooms and are of 
most excellent value. 





Gents’ Unlaundried 


SHIRTS, 


made to order, of Wamsutta Muslin, and guaranteed 


a perfect fit, at 
99c. 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL 


OUR SPRING AND oe CATALOGUE NOW 


RH. MACY & 60. 
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“UNCLE RUFOS ON DECK. 
@nce More He Giancee, Bt the Fivancial and 


The’ Fates ahd the Comet Ausinst the 


Uxcia Rurus Hatcu has been back from 
Bermida obly & few days; but he bas been 
here long enough to throw his eagle eye over 
the whole financial world, and the result, which 
he has communicated to this week’s Howr, is 
bere reprinted: 

Lam gratified to learn upon my return from 
Bermuda that our friend Gould took the advice 
I gave him some months ago to take an iuven- 
tory of his worldly possessions ; tbat is, bis 
chromos, lith and other works of art. 
Mr. Gould’s Htthe mancuvers'sboathistin box 
remind me of the maneuvers of two young gen- 
tlemen in the westerm part of this state who 
were very hard up for money. They managed 
to collect enougu to pay for ’éme higbly-col- 
ored posters and a few hundred handbills, set- 
ting forth that they would exhibit a wonderful 
monster from heathen shores, called the Ghi- 
as-ti-cu-tis, something similar to what Barnum 
wishes us to believe his Jumbo is. 

After borrowing, begging, or stealing an ox- 
chain and a horse aud buggy from @ neighbor- 
ing farmer, they arranged that one should take 
up bis position at the door to receive the 
money, and the other shonld exhibit the mon- 
ster on the stage, going behing the scenes, of 
course, before the audience arrived. On the 
eventful day the wondering countrymen came 
pouring in with their families until the ball 
was crowded. 

Ata given signal, when the ball had become 
packed, the showman rattléd the chain furfous- 
ly, rushed out, dripping with red paint, and 
shouted: ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, save your- 
selves ; the Ghi-as-ti-cu-tis is loose!" And in the 
uproar which followed; the young gentlemen ex 
caped with the door money and the horse and buggy. 

so our friend Gould advertised a shuw, 
called together a moderate audience, rattled 
bis tin box, and shouted to the “ Bears” to 
save themselves, and inthe uproar which fol- 
lowed he escaped, with his family and pliyst- 
cian, in a palace car, for unknown regions in 
the Southwest, probably with the intention of 
examining undiscovered railroads. Meanwhile 
his confidential broker sails in the ‘*Ger- 
manic,” for foreign lands, to the surprise of 
even his most intimate friends, But, serious- 
ly, leaving the tin box out of the question, the 
signs of the times do not point toa “Bull” 
market. In the first place, this is another comet 
year ; we are to be visited with a comet larger 

than any seen for years, and its influence bas 
already been felt in the Mississippi Valley, 
cansing floods and great devastation. Again, 
Jast year’s short crops of wheat and corn are 
beginning to be felt and realized in the de- 
creased earnings of the roads and the largely- 
inceased cost of living. 

The millers of New York are buying grain in 
San Francisco to ship hither. The labor ques- 
tion is becoming more grave than many care 
to admit, because the cost 
nected with the support of 
inereused. Even that ea 
ing laborer, Mr. Gould, 
mands more pay for his 
to himself $15,000,000 more Of Telegraph stock, 
and to make thet property pay an income he 
must of necessity advance the price of tele- 
graphing; so that a poor man, living in a tene- 
ment house in the city, and wishing to tele- 
graph to a relative that one of bis children is 
dead, must pay to Mr. Gould additional toll. 

And the relative must pay Mr. Vanderbilt 
additional fare in order to attend the funeral. 
It would seem that when Gould charges $15,- 
000,000 a year for bis services as Director in 

Western Union, and Vanderbilt goes down 
into Wall Street and makes a few hundred 
thousand a week by putting in the peg on 

« Lake Shore, and a few hundred thousand a 
week or two later on by pulling out the peg 
again, that the laboring man must also have 
an advance in his salary, so as to keep the 

“law of compensation ”’ straight. 

While the investigating committees from 
Albany are on their tour they should find out 
some other things which need Investigation. 
Let them find out if it is really true that Belig- 
man has driven Judge Hilton out of business ; 
let them inquire {nto the atrike of the laboring 
men throughout the country for more pay; 
let them solve the query as to the cause of the 
increased number of failures over last year’s 
record; let them study the cause of this most 
unseasonable Spring and Winter; let them 
ascertain ff New Jersey Central owes $1,800,- 
000, andif it is really true that the net earn- 
o- or. pay the fixed charges lest year, 
ap 8 worth more t 
a it sold at “7.” se toteg Ron wee 

lease let them find out if Lake Sh ‘ 
ing duplicated for a fifth of what it aa 
stands in to the public ; also is there a parallel 
road being built to absorb the business of the 

New York Central; and if the Chicago and 

Northwest and the Milwaukee and 8t. Paul are 

issuing more bonds than they are paying divi- 

dends, and if the Southwestern stem, includ- 

ing Wabash and other * boshes* running into 
Mexico, is owned, managed, and contrclled by 
Jay Gould. Whilethey are abontitthey mightas 
well investigate the Syndicate of Liars, and find 
out whetber any member of that august body 
has left or is about to leave the country ; aleo 

if any newspaper has been mixed up ‘in the 
statements made so freely as to the valne of 
certain securities which are utterly worthless. 
And if they should find any individual, or firm 

or Committee, or Jndge who has been party to 
such statement and representations, let them 
compel him to stand over the André 
a ie fore term not less than one nor 

r an twenty years, at t 
the publie Mving in the viemmity © eeretion of 











If any receiver of any railroad has been mak- | 


ing false statements, or if ffi been 

mislead'ng the innocent foresior” wae a 

view tothe venture ending ina receiversht 

= — = — be to the po 
a ut, leaving 

and the investigated oot 

salvation, we 


invest 
talians sevived ap 


cents apiece, h an average capital of ten 
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| Susurance, 
CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE 
(Srxte ARnrici#.} 
area 

In these articles, intended for plain peo- 
ple, whom the offer of intricate mathe- 
maties repels, we have aimed to use only 
the fewest practicable figures and to make 
them the, simplest. possible. All long- 
drawn calculations of ages, mortality, and 
averages have, therefore, been avoided; 
but we pause here long enough to notices 
very elaborate calculation upon the friatter 
of ‘“‘average age” and ‘‘class renewal,” 
mude by Mr. Alex. Gardner, Secretary of 
the Masonic Mutual Relief Association (and 
one other), in the District of Columbia, in 
an address delivered by him before a con- 
vention of assessment societies, held fa 
Erie, Pa., Oct. 18th, 1880. Says Mr. 
Gardner: 

“Let me illustrate by taking an associa- 
tion of 1,000 members, at age 30, and that, 
between deaths and lapses, 10@ members 
drop out annually; and that the lost mew- 
bers are replaced: by 100 new ones, at age 
80; at what age will the association have 


reached its maxinium age? We 
take in 100 members, at age 


represent- 
ing 3,000 years; the 900 Ps Pele mem- 
bers have me each one year older, re 
a ears, which, added to the 
000 of the 100 new members, gives 
a total of 3,000 years. Deduct from the 
B.900 years 3,100 years for the 100 mem:- 
bers that fall out at 31 years of age, and you 
have 800 years to. add to the total years of 
the association. Go on repeating this pro- 
cess, and the average age’of the association 
will gradually increase till you reach 39 
years. At 89 years of age, 100 members 
will represent 3,900 qoore, and you can go 
on until] Gabriel blows his horn, adding 
8,900 and deducting 3,900; but the average 
aze of the association will never grow any 
older.” 

We start here with 1,000 members, at 80, 
whose ages aggregate 30,000, On the sup- 
position, 900 of 81 are left at the end of a 
year, and 100 of 80 are added; the aggre 
gate of years is then 30,900, showing an 
increase of 900. Mr. Gardner says only 
$00, figtifing in another way, which must 
give the same resuit as the other; if both 
are correct; for, if we add (to the total) 100 
times 80, of 8,000, and 1,000 times 1 (which 
is the increased age of the association) and 
then deduct 100 times 31 (which is the years 
that the retiring 100 take ont), we have 900, 
as before, which is the increase in the ag- 
gregate age. Where is Mr. Gardner’s error? 
He says: “ Deduct. from the 8,900. years 
8,100 years,” whereas he should dedtt# that 
from 4,000 years; that is to say, he first 
throws out of the case entirely the 100 re- 
tiring persons, and then, from the increased 
years added to thesociety by its new mem- 
bers and the one’ ‘year moré of age in its 
temaining 900 old ones, he coolly deducts 
the years taken out by. the retiring 100, 
whom he has disregarded: Inether werds, 
be makes 8 duplicate subtraction. [We must 
temark, however, that this blunder is 
wholly immaterial; but, inasmuch as Mr. 
Gardner proceeds to produce several pages 
of elaborate tabular matter, afl besed upon 
rigid suppositions of his own, we point this 
out solely because it is certainly superfiu- 
ous to expend time over elaborate computa- 
tions made by a mathematician who goes 
so wide of the'truth ina most simple mat- 
ter at the very outset. } 

Still, the calculstion is entirely correct, 
Otherwise, as far as wé bave examined it. 
On the supposition, the maximum average 


age is reached at 89. So anybody can figure 
it for biméelf. We peed not take space for 
it, but we give the folldwing: 


Average In- Inertase of Average 






Age. dOrease Age from Year 
4t End of Years, 4n Years. to Year, 
Ist year........ 9.9... 

24 year . 8170 080 
84 year... . 8240... 0.70 
éth year. - 800 0. 
Sth year.,...... 250 0.10 - 
6th year........ $890 040 
7th year........ 420 «(6.80 
Sth year........ 440 «6050 
Oth year........ uso 600.18 
10th year........ site 0.08" 


This calculation ts interesting, perhaps, 
especially the right-hand column, which 
shows that the progressive increase in aver- 
age age tapers regularly downward to 
zero; but it is not, in the least, useful. We 
have only the same objection to these cal- 
culations 4s to problems like this: if the 





S$ | earth approaches the sun ‘af the rate of 


100,000 miles daily, how soon will « col- 





‘sion ocour”; Or, “Tf , male in 
laut Balada tah tooth a comé a paying 
subscriber of Tum bxpereNpENT, what 
would: be the publisher's profits?’ The 
objection is* that the wsuppositions are 
unreal apd unreslizable—as much #0 in ove 
case as the other, and, therefore, the whole 
is a waste of time, unless for the curiosity 
in mathematical results. 

Mr. Gardrier’s ‘‘ illustration ” is identical 
with Mr, Kephart’s, which we quoted three 
weeks ago. At the end of nine years you 
- One class of 100 persons aged 89 years, 

One class'‘of 100 persons aged 88 years. 

One class of 109 persons aged 87 years. 

And so on, down to the latest hundred of 
80; and, of course, if the oldest hundred 
go out, and if all the other classes go up 
one step, and if you add a new class of 80, 
then your maximum average age of 34} will 
be perpetual. This is absolutely true; but 
it proves absolutely nothing. The retiring 
hundred ‘are always assumed to be the old- 
est hundred. Let us note how a little 
variation from this will work. Thus: 
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The left-hand table exhibits the condition 
after the usual new 100 are taken in, 
at the end ef the fourth year. Then, 
instead off knocking off the oldest 
brick In the wall (this “‘ wall” having always 
its oldest bricks at the top and its newest at 
the bottom), wesuppose that the retirements 
are distributed somewhat, and so a8 to leave 
the position shown’in the other table; at the 
end of the fifth year; the average age thus 
becomes 83.62 years, instead of 33.50, show- 
ing how the calculation may be upset. In 
fact, life insurance (like everything else 
earthly) does not realize rigid suppositions, 
except by averages. The older person 
sometimes lives on; the younger one some- 
times dies. But here come forward men 
offering calculations and assumptions on 
the rigid basis that a the deaths and retire- 
ments shall be of the oldest persons, and all 
the new entrauts shall be of the youngest. 
How preposterous this is must be evident to 
the most ordinary understanding. As curi- 
sities of figuring, this is harmless; but when 
{t is gravely offered as “‘{llustrations,” to 
serve as argumetts, we are obliged to say, 

demurrer, that anything covceivable may 

proved if the necessary suppositions are 
only granted; but that, when anybody at- 
pts to argue on actual subjects in life, 

e must Be cofifined to arguing from facts, 
hot assumptions. Particularly are the 
Kephart-Gardner assumptions unreal; for 
not only will the déaths be scattered all 
along, instead of being confined tothe oldest 
(or even the older) ages, but the retirements 
will, in the true nature of things, be very 
much more in»the youngest ages. Death 
will smite this *‘ wall” ali the way from the 
top downtothe bottom, and toluntary re. 
tirements will especially burrow at the bottom. 

We had this same subject and illustration 
from Mr. Kephart three wecks ago, and 
(even if all elee were as assumed) the average 
age does not alone determine the mortality 
rate, as we explained at thattime. We have 
gove over the subject anew, solely because 
this fallacy is constantly used, and we desire 
to give the assessment scheme all the benefit 
thatis in it. But, as argument, it is pe 
equivalent to saying that, if certain things 
were true, then Gertain other things would 
be true. There isa maximum average age 
conceivable, with a stationary death-rate, 
as we have explained; but not consistent 
with the alleged low insurance cost. 





better and weightier than all arguments, pro 
and Gon—the test by experience: “We need 


Now let us tura from al) this to what is: 


wot go back of Dr. Lordnet’s perfectly satis 
factory demonstration of the impossibility of 
driving a vessel by steam across the Atlan- 
tic in order to be reminded that a little of ex- 
perience outweighs volumes of argument. 
There is no proof of mortality itself, or of 
anything, except by an unbroken succes- 
sion of sequences. If a certain thing i 
done, proof that it cannot be is foolish. If 
a thing has been over and over again tried 
unsueessfully, its impossibility is proved by 
experience if the conditions remain un- 
changed. It is, therefore, of more conse- 
quence to find out what the assessment 
scheme has done than to demonstrate its 
impracticability in any other way than by 
appeal to experience. Al) that has been said 
in this discussion concurs with experience 
in showing that the assessment society can 
easily flourish fora few years, But can it 
last? If it has lasted, then it can, despite all 
demonstrations. If it has not lasted, then 
there are no assumptions, or illustrations, or 
any other thing which can resist the conclu- 
sion, unless the conditions have changed. 

Let us turn again to the Masonic Mutual 
Benefit of Indianapolis. At its tenth an 
nual meeting, August, 1879, the yeor’s re- 
ceipts were reported as $10,006 below the 
$176,466 expenditures and its experience 
as to membership for several years had been 


thus: 
Year End- New Members 
ing Members Dropped 
Aung. ist. Obtained. Out. Decrease. Increase, 
1874....... 600 890 200 - 
1875.....+. 682 687 - io) 
1876....... 422 604 272 _ 
1877....... 876 628 152 - 
1878....... 258 7383 B25 - 
2,428 8,482 1,160 96 


This was the experience of the fifth to the 
ninth year, inclusive. Thefollowingshows 
the distribution of ages: 


Aug. lat, Aug. ist, Per Cent. 
1878. 1879. Loss. of Loss. 
1st Class (21 to 81)... 147 104 43 eu 
24 Class (31 to 41)... 048 760 =—:188 19 
84 Clase (41 to 51)...1,178 1,025 154 18 
4th Class (61 to 60),.. 088 903 36 8 
3,212 e701 86421 


It is evident that the class-renewal ‘‘Tilus- 
trations” of Mr. Kephart and Mr. Gardner 
were illustrations from faucy, end not from 
fact, as to this society, and in the same ad- 
dress, from which we have quoted his 
remarks as to the necessity of retaining the 
young members and shaking off the old 
ones, President Woollen said: 


‘The averageage of your membership is 
a fraction over 46 years. It must be kept 
at rate or brought lower, else the Society’s 
future is pregnabt with davger. Should 
the average reach 50 years, it will beso 
heavy as to sink the Society. We cannot 
stand the cost which an average age of 50 

ears would entail, for the eost of remain- 
ng in the Bociety would then be greater 
than the cost of obtaining an equal amount 
of insurance froma regular life insurance 
company. I need not tell you that.such a 
condition of affairs would be fatal to our 
Society; you know as much, without my 
saying it. 

‘‘Now,can the average ageof our member- 
ship be kept at its present figure or reduced? 
If this can be done, our Society can live; 
if it passes beyond that, it must die. You 
will observe that the committee shows, in 
dhe report to which I have already invited 
your attention, that-members of the fourth 
class do not pay the cost of carrying their 
insurance. If, therefore, this class con- 
tinues to increase, avd if the first and 
second classes continue to diminish, the end 
will soon be reached. How cau such a 
calamity be averted?” 


Since this meeting, we bave no informa 
tion of this Soéiety, although we applied 
for that recently to the Indiana Insurance 
Commissioner. It may, perbaps, be still in 
a bare existence; but at this very meeting 
it was voted to raise the assessment rates, 
older ages to pay more than younger, thus 
throwing overboard the essential feature 
of the assessment scheme. As an assess- 
ment society the Masonic Mutual Benefit 
has thus failed, and we will next look 
for the experience of another, which is at 
the head of its class, | 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


InsuRANCE CoMMISSIONER CLARK, of 
Massachusetts, offers a reward for informa- 
tion which will lead to the conviction of per- 
sons who are unlawfully soliciting business 
in that state, for co-operative life insurance 
companies. He is not afraid to call pames, 
and, if the Hertford Life and Annuity and 
the U. B. Mutual Aid Society, and others of 





that sort have egents at work there, he sayshs 
wants to know the facts and will cause them 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





to be arrested and punished. We call upon 
Superintendent Feirman to imitate the 
vigorous example of Mr. Clark, and drive 
out of this commonwealth “ every mother’s 
son of ’em” not doing a legal and properly 
licensed insurance business. Other states 
are moving in this matter, and Mr. Fair- 
man should now show convincing evidence 
that he means to do his duty in the same 
direction. He bas utterly failed, thus far, 
in biz efforts to stop this unlawful business, 
and it is high time, if he desires to retain 
his place, to stop “throwing tufts of 
grass" at these “agents,” and give them 
more active warfare. 


.-The ‘‘ Receivers” of sundry dead 
ineursnce companies are now having a 
very hard time, and without much 
special pity from any quarter. They are 
obliged to step up to the office of the 
legislative commitice and tell all the facts 
about their hard work—averaging two 
hours a day; and their smal! fees—averag} 
ing a small fortune annuzlly; their safe in- 
vestments, with Wall-Strect brokers; their 
small dividends to their poor _policy- 
holders; and the prospect of feasting 
avother decade on the big pile of undis. 
turbed greenbacks in their bands, or so long 
as their ‘‘loyal and lovely” legal advisers 
cap help them, by slow-moving lawsuits. 


.-».The careless person, in hearing the 
names of the different bankrupt insurance 
companies, will exclaim: ‘‘What a large 
number of them fail!” The individual who 
thinks will remark: ‘‘ What a large number 
of them manage to live.” It is this differ- 
ent way of putting it that enables the busi- 
ness to exist, despite the attacks of iis 
unthinking opponents. 





‘IN SURAN CE. 


1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Maas. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


&. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


EW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





1851. THE 





Assets . ++ + + «© «© «© © $15,041,279 40 
Liabilities . . «+ + + «+ « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ....-. . 82,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
SOS. mM. GIBBEN S, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1882, 
FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 

















Capital i eaeaieielin ih eanauniaiee ° $400,000 © 00 
neurance Reserve.......... pee 1,817,208 52 
Unpaid Locses and Dividends ‘ 43766 21 
Net MB ccccccccccccocccoccccccccce 899.754 54 


Total Assets (Jan. lst, 1882)...... $3,163,729 27 
JAS. W. McALLISTER President. 
A T. CRESSO: 


EZ. , Secretary. 
Agency Department : GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(FIRE.) 
Largest Surplus of any Fire Company im the World. 
@OPFFIOR 41 aad 43 WALL STRKET. 








$5,000 FOR $4. 


UNITED STATES 
Mutual Accident Association, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
409 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Incorporated Oct. | ith, 1877. 
CHAS B. PEET, President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


one wigmeal and largest mutual accident company 
eo wor 

mmended to the public ae over 10.000 business 
men in this 4 and ae , a8 policyholders, 
have tested {ts prac orking 3 the past five 
years, in erhich time it has paid 900 at sight, 
without tigation. 

An investment of 64 procures tin this company 
$5,000 accident insurance ani $25 weekly indemnity, 
witch may be continued at . -e rate es 
annum, effecting a saving oi two-thirds 
of accident pay my in stock com — 1, 

th and weekly ina oomntty are paid 





from the funds of the tion, collected by an 
asaensmcnt of upon —- 5 cereus * = 
two or three mths, as r ired 


$19 per annum,and receive 
deposit receipt, thus avoiding any ye or risk 


of forfeiture. 
The Assoctation has an Assured income exceeding 


$100,000 per annum for the payment of losses. It has 
no claims upon its aa sec 
All valid claims are paid al 


United States Mutual Accident Association, 
409 Broadwey, New York. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
JANUARY ist, 1882. 








sya FOR 1881. 


PUCEE BUGGER. 0000s ccccccgsecqsesovecs enced 0,456 81 
From interest, Penta, and all other sources.. 300,424 02 
'g001,080 88 


DISBURSED, 1881, 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
Death claims paid...........+++ $7 671 04 
Matured endow | paid beese 74,6071 32 
Dividends, purchased and can- 
"ealed pOliededa--cs-ceceveeees 112,778 04 $864,116 90 
EXPENSES, 1881. 


Commissions and salaries paid 
agents and managers of 


BAOBNES, «onc 00s cccedescccddbien 987,588 17 


Saluries paid officers and 
Print s gotcosoce jveri i 26,988 01 
inting, stationer: vert 
ing , postage and ch baea tt 
Med cal examiners’ fees....... 7 
Taxes and legal expenses...... 13,523 52 } 06,978 50 


Total disburwed........s0ee:e074 sate diese " 9460,380 70 
ASSETS, JANUARY tet, 1889. 









Loans on reai estate, first mortgages...... $486,112 12 
Collateral loans and bills receiva ne Reoass 687,158 60 
Pre a0 notes and Liens on policies in 
POTS. cc cccccccoseapes eeceoccecccccccccosescee 737,201 12 
Real ents ite owned by the Company....... 208,031 39 
paldroad RE 15,400 00 
U. 8. bonds, bank stocks, and all other 
GOONS, oo cgcccccgccgecoccccsscccccccesocesece 615,432 91 
Cash in bank and office.............+ os 8,585 73 
Furniture, fixtures, and safes.. 8,222 85 
Deferred and unreported premiums cece 24,096 08 
Rents due and accruea..... one-eendan 9,526 60 
$2,734,417 49 
LIABILITIES, 
Amount required to reineure 
all outstanding pollcies (444 
r cent. interest). . . $2,168,067 00 
Death claims and matured 
ge a awaiting fur- 
ther proof. os ecesece ty 48 
All other: abilities. .......... 10, 00 $2,230,060 43 
BUR PTsUB........ccccccece ccvcccecceces $504,337 06 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 
Polictes issued and restored dur- 
ing the 3 fea 878 ay yo 
Policies tn force at os of year....7,867 72,906 00 
Deaths during the yea 60 jc oet 33 
— — rents matured during the 


150,405 61 
Total. deaths and maturity since 
OYMANIZATION. .... ~~ -cccecescecsesees 1,606 2,328,557 88 
Teal Sapeseed deaths and matur- 
bbbon ebeseocsensencepegiososessnees 2,018 2,745,196 18 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, President. 
A. 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 


ROB’T E. BEECHER, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL Ma RAGRMEM sg 


TY ECONCMICAL rie 
All Forme of Life and Endowment Policies Ineued. 


LIBERALITY TO THE IN 
T. A. BROSN 
©.P, FRALEIGH, Seeretary. AN, President. 
H. BURFORD, Actuary- 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE IN . 
ANCE to® 


or HARTFORD, 
Conn. 

















‘ I. REMSEN LAN 


OFrFricE fr x 
>* ty f - 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yore, Javan’ 257m, 1982. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
@ffairs on the Bist December, 1881. 


Premtums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


Uary, 188.,to , 1881..... 84,080,497 10 
Premiums on marked of 
Ist January, 1881 ...... ddoccccccedoccesos 1,597,524 47 
otal Marine Premiums....... cosceccs woes Sane 
ey ny “+. pape 
1881, to Slst 1. re ~ 94,110,176 72 
Losses 4a bth 
ere eevee $1,775,882 80 
Returns of Pre 
miumsand Ex- 
beconesed $024,227 02 


The Company has the following Assew — 
United States and State of New York 
k, City. and other 


965,758 00 
by stocks and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 

Teal Estate Claims due 
pany, estimated at...............- esses 491,148 18 
Premium Notes ona Bilis Recetvable.. 1,631,291 23 
we Oe covevagecesesgocesousococcs® 357,765 © 
Ameunt..... ecccccccogcccocesoceooosoces $13,165,146" 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certi fieates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thetr 
legal representatives, om and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter. 
est thereon will céase. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 81st December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seorstary. 








TRUSTEES: 

va ALES bex EDMUND we cu! 
whe i ie JOHN ELLIOTT. eae, 
LEWIS CU LPH LEMOYNB, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN. 
JaMES LOW ARLES H. MARSHALL, 
BAKO iomman, Powis Dit hx 

Ae RAVEN ROBERT £. STUART, 

M. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
ROYAL PHELPS. WILLIAM H. FOGG 
Sear Tones | Terese © Coppimazon, 

SoRN D. HEWLETT. LIA SEGROOT. 

















WILLS B. P. soars, aT. RIKER 


Laven, 34 Vice-Pres*t 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
continental | Brooke, cor, Grr ca! Montague Sta 


Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,458,827 07 


341,657 63 
1,000,600 00 





Seen ee eee eewerenereneenwes 


© aa pececcoooocobonsscecegee eore 
NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 906,720 81 1,406,720 si 
T Cash Assets, Jan. Vets a 
oth Spee Acco 5% Woah o $4,207,205 51 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H, B. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 





D. 
E Bil j. HYDE, 
&. P. CHITTENDEN, 0. L. B 
SWAN { BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN GTON CLAPP 
URELIUS 1B. ULL, ENRY iF. SPAULDINO, 
MH BE i, RUSTED, OHN HEALS, 
D NOLD, te EYR’ 
WM. M RICHARDS, | H. BOOTH, 
HORACE B. CLA . H. HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, WARD MARTIN 
ALEX. RR, ISH JO. N, 
wm. L. ws, 8. M. GHAM, 
E. W. CO ALTERS, J. D. VERMILYE, 
GEO. W. z WENDELL, 
JAMES FRA 0. F. SLATE 
HIRAM BARNEY, LaWRENCE ORE. 








MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, Mfberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-TWO sears of success. 
SAFE, $2,1!2,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 h, invested. 
State A ts wanted in some 
lacal A nts wanted in a a and Se best gate: 
Apply da to this Company. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H,. STOKES, Pres't. 
N. 8, STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Breese? N.Y. 


Capital peid io, in cash mee # 


arsenite 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. $2,400,082 9 28 


B, &. _WALcorn, President. 
E, Vieo-Pres’t amd See’y. 











EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
mént of the policy may be contested, and 


when the hose life was assured is 
unable to _attack made upon his 
eharacter sts of his widow and 
children. 7 


The Equitable méets the requirements of the 
publie by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or nivety 
days, 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies isst.od in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
* Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or be may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional) information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or azents, who will give such com- 
munications specia! attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J. W. ALEXANDER, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, | Vice-Presidents. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 








ia 


April 27, 1882.) | 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance 


Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


recognizing the possible continuance and 
future effect of the causes producing the 
recent great changes in the rate of interest 
on the best securities, and the necessity 
of basing all life insurance calculations 
upon a rate certain to be earned during 
the possible continuance of policies here- 
after to be written, a period of more than 
two generations, because of the impos- 
sibility of changing thelr basis in the 
future as to business then existing should 
the assumed rate of interest fail to be 
realized; and that in a business dependent 
on future contingencies nothing is cer- 
tainly safe that is not certainly more than 
apparently safe; in order to provide abso- 

_ its business 
BF i, in the 


future selectiou of investments, will eom- 


jute safety in the 
and to have the 


pute the net premiums and reserves upon 
Suture policies on the assumption of earning 
8 per cent. interest on the best long invest- 
ments, instead of 4 per cent., which ts now 
and wil remain the basis of business now 
existing. 

As a further basis it assumes the rate 
of mortality shown by the American Ex 
perience Table, the entire safety of which, 
asap aseurcption for the future, has been 
fully proved. 

Its contracts will thus be more securely 
based than any now written; and so long 
as the actual rate of interest remains above 
the assumed rate the larger reserves in- 
vested will give the larger returns of sur- 
plus interest, 


The new premiums charged for poll- 
cles, while providing s larger reserve for 
future safety, will give the advantage of 
the company’s unrivaled economy in man- 
agement; being on annual premium life 
policies on the average something less 
than those heretofore charged. 


Its new policies wil: contain some most 

important 
NEW FEATURES. 

While most men never get beyond the 
need for insurance, nearly all look forward 
toa time when others will be no longer 
depevdent upon them, asd when they 


vin & from past fees available for per- 
sonal use. Hence, they take endowment 
policies for such periods as they think 
will cover the need of insurance, and 
payable to themselves afterward: to which 
there are two essential objections. 1st. 
That, in point of fact, they usually need 
the insurance after the term of the policy 
has expired, but have then become up- 
insurable, or can only get new insurance 
at a much higher premium, because of 
advanced age. 2d. That the premiums 
for endowments are so much higher than 
for life policies that men cannot usually 
afford by this means to carry as much 
insurance as their families need. 

In order to give a method by which one 
can carry the largest possible amount to 
protect his family just as long asthey may 
need it, and yet make the payments, less the 
cost of insurance had, available at once 
should the need of insurance cease, we offer 
the following: 

The Whole Life Policy, at the ordinary 
annual premium, or with a limited number 
of premiums. All surplus credited upon 
the policy may be left with the company 
to accumulate at such rate of interest as 
may be determined by the directors, to be 
paid with the policy, at ite maturity, to 
the person entitled thereto. 

At the end of each period of 19, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 35, etc. yéars from the issue of 
uch policy the parties in interest may 
surrender the eame for a cash value as 
therein agreed, together with the amount 


of the surplus previously credited and so 
accumulated. 


Or paid-up insurance may then be taken 
for such amount as the cash value and 
surplus previously credited will buy as a 
slngie premium. 

Should the policy lapse at any interven- 
ing year of the above periods, and after 
three premiums have been paid, paid-up 
Insurance will be given, on surrender of 
the policy according to its terms, for such 
amount! asthe reserve and surplus previously 
credited, less a small surrender charge, will 
buy asa single premium. 

Zach policy will have attached a table of 
cash values growing out of the reserve, and 
the accumulation of surplus will be stated 
each year. 

The accumulated surplus may be used in 
case of necessity to pay current premiums. 

This gives the greatest amoun} of insur- 
ance the premiums can buy while insurance 
is needed, and also gives their entire effect 
as an eodowment if insurance becomes 
unnecessary. The longer the policy runs the 
greater its value, both as an insurance and 

an endowment, and the higher reserve 

 vequired by the assumption of 3 per cent. 
interest makes the policy just so much the 
more valuable as an endowment. 

We believe it, as we intend it to be, the 
eafest, most valuable, and most liberal 
contract ever written. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
Joun M. Tariorn, Scoretary. 
W. G. Asso, Asst Secretary. 
D. H. Waits, Actuary. 
PHILIP &. MILLER, Gen’! Agent. 





TIIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1@82. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881....... -841,344,120 85 


eerrerereresere 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








SESE OORT ELT EL RE $8,438,6%4 07 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881........66.006 887.972 13—-$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
SE En dannteicesatedsdessens ceeeentasebes 2,789,821 70 
Less luterest accrued Jan. Ist, 1881............ esees 857,167 37— 2,432,654 38 —$19.483.306 27 
$51,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary adiitions to same........ $2,013,208 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionsry ad- 
GO Gina 6 066: 29+ 000000000600 0neb wbetesad beéesecbies 564,994 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled polictes,. 2,513,601 04 
Total paid Policyholders pisieuveehae cancedamebeud $5,001,820 22 ; 
ED Si 0dcsstncncedescavdsnrianntis. .2vis000see 224,772 M4 
Commissions, brokerages, ayency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,1 ,027 59 
Office and iaw expenses, salaries, advertising, priuting, clc........ 374,560, 21— $6,497,480 26 
$45,130,006 86 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on band, and in transit (since received). .....s0.0-+- $1,271,588 41 
luvested in United States, New York City, aud other stocks 
(market value $19,815,306 20)......ccccccccccccccccccscccsccees 17,216,531 42 
IE BOAT LAS SD ES a ene a Nile HON 4,486,506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, fir-t lien on real estate (buildinus thereon 
insured for $16,949,900 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additions) collateral security)........eeeedeeeeees 18.215.0°O 73 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883, oa 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts 10 $2,879,000). ...........eeeceeeeeeecs 545,227 34 
*Querterly and semi-anuual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jam. lat, 182....... cc ceceeeccneeeescccnenececes 452,161 00 
®Prewiums on existing policies in course of tran-mission and c l- 
lection (estimated rese:ve on these policies €8C0 000, included 
io Mabilities>..... Cerccccccce Ceecercepecccce. cpccccssccoccccoce 227,022 07 
Agents’ DALADCES..cccccceccccccccccs cocccccsccccccceccccccee: cocce 48,678 57 
Accrued interest on meeettmente SS bbsdavmnkeseenssonss 241,254 80-—-$45,170,06 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost....... ..sseeeee $2,003,774 78 


@4 detailed schedule of these ttems will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Depurtinent of the Stule of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 


Appropriated as follows: 


$47,228,781 64 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jap. Ist, 1982..........ceeeeees $°61.544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc... ......c0.ses cee ceneescseves 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 6,252 67 
Annuities. due and unpaid (uncalled for)...........ccceeeecccceeee 2,565 35 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carli-le net premium... ......ceeceeeceeeeeecceees . 89,716,408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities 10 Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 03 
Reserved for premiums pald 1D Advance... .ssccocsecsccccccessever 28,889 €7 

642,401,745 03 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent........ eenneereeseeees 4,827,036 61 


Estimated Scrplus by the New Ycrk ftate Standard at 44 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees bas declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next auanual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $2.374,261. 


Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Jan. I+t, 1878, $127,901,847. 
Number of Jan, Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan Ist, 1879, 125,232'114. 
Jon. 1st. 1¢80, 45,708. Jan. 1si, 1880, 127,417,763, 
Policies in Force ; Jan. 1st, 1881, 48.448 at Risk | Jan. ist, 1881, 195,726. 916, 
| Jan. 1st, 1882, 58,927. Jan. 1st, 1852; 151,760,424. 
1877, $1,638,128. 1877, $1,867.457. Jan. Ist, 1873, 144 
Death- | 137%) 1,687 "676, . Income | 199° "1:948.6.5, Divisible [an let. 1874, etsy 
claims — : 1.200.+54. frum oo retin Surplus at { Jan ~ 1854, 3,120,871. 
180, L771 * st, 1881, 4,2 5,006" 
Paid. | igsi, 2,013,203, ‘terest | j.817 gawieos, * Per Cent, | yan ot 1882) 4'827,006" 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGUT, M.D, 


WH. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. 8. CLAFLIN, 
JOHUN M, FURMAN, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, - 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

8. 8. FISHER, 

WILLIAM ML. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA. Cashier. fGRE:S FRANKLIN, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOIN MAIRS, 
DENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
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Old and Moung. 
THE K'NO’S PICTURE. 


BY NELLIE L. TINKHAM. 


—_— 
Tue Artist painted the picture. It bung in 
the palace ball: 
Never had thing so radiant e’er shone on the 
burnished wall. 
The King, with head uneovered, gazed on 
the face su fair, 
And cried : ‘OB! painter, tell us thy secret, 
grand and rare. 
Tellus what thle Elysian, what fairyland of 
biies, 
Hols in its magic keeping a vision such as 
this. 
Ab! the earth is low and fallen; there Is no 
place or spot 
Where beauty is not marred by sin’s foul 
stain and blot. 
Tell us this spot enchanted, far from the 
haunts of men, 
Where we may find perfection and dream 
our dreams again,” 
The Artist smiled, and answered: “ Wouldst 
thou my seeret know? 
Bid thy warden ope the gate to the crowd 
that waits below.”’ 
The braven portal opened, and there poured, 
with hurrying feet, 
A throng of ragged beggars from out the 
dusty street. . 
The courtiers looked in wonder; «the King 
stood in amaze; 
Never before had sight so strange encoun- 
tered bis royal gaze. 
Then ssid the Artist, kneeling: ‘Ob! sire, 
give putieot heed, 
And the meaning of my riddle thine eyes can 
surely read. 
No living thing upon God’s earth so low and 
stained can be 
That beauty rare may not be found by eyes 
that clearly see.”’ 





Ab! the crowd of ragged beggars—hungry, 
and gannt, and sad— 
Where io sour wretched faces shall be found 
that vision glad? 
Lo! a woman looked upon them, witb bag- 
gerd eyes and wild, 
And they sew the brow He had painted, the 
brow of a trusting child; 
And one, sin-stained and fallen, with bold, 
unblushing stare, 
Stood crowned iu the glancing sunlight, 
with the picture’s golden hair; 
And one, whose voice a!l day bad rung witb 
pitiful, bangry cries, 
Looked up with the beautiful pleading of 
the picture’s wordrous eyes; 
And one who was blind and palsied, begged 
for her bitte: bread 
With the Ips whose curving sweetuess He 
bad painted warm and red. 
And still the courtiers wondered, each held 
his bated breath, 
And through the lordly hall there fell a 
silence deep as death, 
While the sovereign, proud and haughty, low 
bowed bis kingly head. 
“Thy riddle, cunning painter, mine eyes bave 
plainly read |” 
And be thought of another court than this; 
ofamightier King than he, 
Whose comiug in his beauty his eye would 
one day see; 
Of the crowd of ragged beggars that, with 
pleading bands, would wait, 
Sinful and poor and wretched, outside the 
palace gate; 
And of the wondrous Master, who sees each 
hidden soul 
And makes of the broken fragments the 
glorious, perfect whole! 
Quecuer, VT 





"LIZ’BETH’S QUEER SHOES. 


BY HELENE J. MICKS. 





PosstB_Ly some one will think 'Liz’beth 
not the person at all for a heroine, from the 
fact that everything connected with her 
was so simple; po romance of any sort. 
Why, it quite obliges ove to laugh in the 
jolliest sort of way, thinking of little 
*Liz’beth in connection with anything 
wonderft! or at all astonishing. Still, this 
same little girl came up before the selfish 
vision of an individual one bright day as 
the embodiment of everything wonderful 
and astonishing, as you will perceive when 
we reach that point, teaching a tenderly 
sweet lesson in the most unconscious man- 
ver possible. 

She lived just across the dake, with a 
euperannuated aunt, in a tomble-down 
cottage, that had not the appearance of ever 
baving seen better days, or they were so re- 
mote that every tsace had vavished. 





- 


The house had siill one habitable room 
and bed-room adjoining. There were other 
rooms; but they were left to the bats and 
owls, the ceiling being al) broken up, the 
windows out, and everything else in such a 
generally dilapidated condition they were 
good for nothing else. 

Very unromantic and cheerless, ‘there- 
fore, was ’Liz’beth’s surroundings to every 
one save 'Liz’beth herself, who thought it 
a fine thing, a grand think even, to be able 
to give house-room to the stray bats and 
birds; and at one time a bold, very. large- 
eyed owl ventured into oneof ‘these rooms 
at night, and screeched after the manner 
of owls in general, frightening "Liz’beth 
half out of her wits. But, when she re- 
covered, she seemed likely to explode with 
glee. 


There was so little in her life to catch 
hold of or worth remembering in the way 
of brightness that this was quite an event. 

What did she do to pass time away? 

Why, she swept and scoured the kitchen- 
floor; washed the two blue-flowered cups 
and plates; put the bread away in the 
cracked bread-jar; and the butter in the cool 
ground-cellar, just outside the door, that 
looked for all the world like a miserably 
old dilapidated vault; hung the dish-cloth 
and tin pan outside, under the pippio apple 
tree; and various other small domestic 
duties. 

Other days and many of them dawned 
for ’Liz’beth, bringing cther work, such as 
wood-carrying for Auntie, and wood-carry- 
ing for other people also; for you must 
know (as it is quite indispensable to this 
story) that "Liz’beth suld wood for her 
bread and the superannuated aunt’s bread 
also. These were days when she collected 
this wood (‘‘fat-wood,” she called it; you 
might call it pitch pine), and, with the balf- 
blind aunt’s assistance, it was made up into 
small bundles and a large basket was filed— 
a basket too large for little "Liz’beth to 
curry, you would have thought; aud then 
she went her rounds in the happiest sort of 
way, laughing to the birds and wild flowers 
in a peculiar way, all her own. 

She did an amount of laughing, this small 
Lizbeth. It bubbled and gurgled from 
the rosy lips like the gayest bird-song. And 
this is the oddest part of tt.. Why did Bhe 
doit? The poor little life, beingso devoid of 
ull that real brightness and beauty that so 
belongs to all merry, blessed childhood, 
there was no one tomention this fact to her. 
Had there been, she would haveshamed the 
questioner with her bright look of sweet 
surprise. 

She loved the sunshine, did this oddly 


happy little "Lizbeth. The great, golden,” 


mighty sun, moving slowly up in the blue 
sky, was just as much her own as the most 
favored child in the world. She knew this 
and took an immense sight of comfort from 
the fact. 

She could not have told you why she 
was so happy the day through, even when 
the meals were scant and the aunt queru- 
lous, and “‘ fat-wood” hard to find. The 
drops of sunshine, forever lying snug and 
warm in the little heart, would bubble up 


and overflow, in spite of the hard days that 


came all too often; and this brings us 
almost to ’Liz’beth’s queer shoes, only it 
will be necessary to cross the lake, first of 
all, to the beautiful ‘‘ Villa” upon the bank, 
and catch a hurried view of matters there. 
It is absolutely necessary to dé this,in order 
to reach the shoes properly. 

*Liz’beth had woudered many times who 
lived in the fine house just across the Jake, 
and as many times calculated the distance 
around and the possibility of another cus- 
tomer. 

Av eye to business, had this wise litle 
woman. 

To all urging, however, the old aunt 
gave a decided negative. It was too far; so, 
at length, "Liz’beth feft off asking or wish- 
ing, and then, to her glad surprise, one 
day the eunt announced her willingness. 
And the very next day, quite bending with 
the weicht of the great, heavy basket, "Liz’- 
beth trudged along the dusty road leading 
around the Lake,in the direction of the 
beautiful home upon the opposite bank. 

A soft breeze swept up from the Lake, 
over the fragrant bloom of flowers upon 
the lawn, and, quite entering the breakfast. 
room of this house (@ room oyerlooking 
the Lake and the flowers) filled it with « 
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dewy, odorous freshness. ‘The sunlight, 
drifting in, also shot quivering -shafts of 
light over silver and cut-glass. A bright, 
beautiful room it was; perfect in arrange- 
ment and adornment. But all this; alas! was 
miserably marred and disfigured .by two 
scowling faces beside the breakfasi-table— 
the owner of this richly, appointéd home 
and the only little daughter of the bousee. | 

If the truth must be spoken, in all the; 
world there could not have been found a 
more dissatisfied, fault-finding Httle miss 
than.this same Nettie Storm. | 

This dissatisfied, fault-finding spirit was 
not the result of a deprivation of comforts 
and luxuries;nortbrougb f)) health ;nor lack 
of attraction, for the little face, framed in 
the soft brown curls, was strikingly pretty, 
when not disfigured by an ugly frown or 
discontented pout of the red lips. 

The disagreeable fact was that Nettie had 
in part inherited this peculiar trait from 
the paternal side, and, not having received 
proper check from either, seemed in a fair 
way of marriug her whole future. 

“My dear 1” ‘Mr. Storm was critically ex- 
amining a wing of broiled chicken, done to 
acharm, “I do think that here in the 
country, at least, our food could be pala- 
table. Chloe bas overdone this chicken apd 
it smells of burn.” 

“I was thinking it very nice,” expos- 
tulated mild, rather-tired-out Mrs. Storm, 
who seldom reproved either husband or 
child; but bore every fresh outbreak with a 
martyred resignation, that invariably caused 
Aunt Janet (who usually spent two months 
of the year at the Lake) to shoot out in- 
numerable fireworks from her indignant 
eyes and wish tothrash these three persons 
in succession, as she declared, privately. 

*‘It is delicious, Howard, and I think 
Chloe perfect in the way of broiling and 


~~ cael supplemented Aunt Janet, decid- 
aly. 

i A disagreeable silence followed; tha! was 
broken, at length, by Nettie, who, having 
arisen too early (not through compulsion) 
had been chasing from house to garden and 
Lake, and, in consequence, was tired and 
very warm, which small matter was suffi- 
cient at any gime to bring the ill-nature to 
the surface. 

“There’s nothing fit to eat, Mamma! I 
don’t like chicken! Why can’t Chloe give 
us steak? 

Although Nettie walked in her father’s 
footsteps faithfully and copied him in more 
ways than one, she rarely spoke in this 
manner in his presence. These. ebullitions 
of ill-temper, which were frequent, we are 
bound to confess, were usually reserved for 
the weak, patient mother’s regaling; and, 
therefore, not only Mrs. Storm’s face ex- 
pressed surprise, but the gentleman’s also, 
and the ugly frown deepened. 

‘Don’t let me hear you speak in this 
manner again, particularly of your food, 
Miss Nettie,” commanded Mr. Storm, in the 
reverse of gentle toves.-end seemingly ob- 
livious of the fact that his daughter was 
simply an echo of himself. 

If he was oblivious.of the fact, Nettie 
was not of another, however; and, after 
staring in a bewildered way at her father, a 
moment or two, which was extremely 
irritating to the gentleman, ebe burst ferth, 
triumphantly: 

“But, Papa. you safd yourself the 
chicken was bad. Why.can’tI say it?” 

This being exasperating in the extreme, 
together with something Aunt Janet mut- 
tered, of which he.caught only “‘preeept 
and example,” set them floating out further 
still upon the troubled waters and further 
from reason than they were accustomed to 
eer Lam shocked that this cbild should be 
allowed to speak fn this manner to me!” 

Mr. Storm was rather majestic in his in 
dignation, and, being a tall man, looked 
down from his towering hight (he had 
arisen) upon little Mrs. Storm in a manner 
that should have awed her, only it failed to 
at this time, to Aunt Janet’s blissful amaze- 
meot. 

‘*Howard !” (there was a faint sparkle in 
the mild blue eyes) “* Nettie copies you 
faithfully. You allow yourself to speak in 
that same‘ fil-natured manner frequently, 
regarding not only ‘our food, but other 
matters; while Nettie listens-and copies 
you carefully. Wouldn't it be a triflemare 
rensonable to correct. yourself first and your 
child later?” 









mentally and nodded her wise old head, 
when no one saw it, it was a very unwise 
‘speech, as every ope knows, to make in 
Nettie’s presence, however wholesome the 
lesson might prove to the father. But, 
considering how full each life is of mis- 
takes, if not made in that same-direction, 
in others," who sball dare censure Mrs. 
Storm, even in the face of the fact that it 
was not this plainly-spoken truth that in a 
measure entirely cured Mr. Storm of un- 
necessary fault-finding, and ‘Nettie later; 
but was owing almost, if not entircly, to 
poor, little "Liz’beth’s queer slices. 

It was immediately after this most un- 
comfortable breakfast, that had been fin- 
ished in a silence profound, that Mr. Storm, 
in a mind unenviable, snatched up the 
newspaper (we say snatched, which is an 
odious word; but it only suits the action of 
Mr. Storm) and stalked out tothe shaded 
front porch, one ugly frown chasing the 
other from his face, while jugt before him 
lay the quiet valley, the lofty hills beyond, 
crowned with crimson-topped trees, quiv- 
ertnog in the sunligbt, and the smocth, un- 
ruffled lake; but seeing nothing of it all, 
neither the calm that rested upon mountain 
and valley, nothing of the rich, mellow 
beauty of the perfect Autumn day. 

At this momevt a smal! head bobbed up 
and down; now in sight, then entirely lost 
behind the tall shrubbery and urns dotting 
the broad sweep of lawn. 

Mr. Storm left off frowning a moment, to 
wonder; and, wondering, his face cleared 
slowly, neglecting to cloud again as a small 
head plainly revealed itself, at length, just 
back of a low bush, and the owner stood 
quite still, looking directly in the gentle- 
man’s face, with the sunniest smile resting 
upon the sweet, upturned face Mr. Storm 
ever remembered seeing in all his life. 

*Liz’beth’s queer shoes were behind the 
bush, with ’Liz’beth herself in them, and the 
heavy, heavy basket upon her arm; so it 
was only the winsome face, framed in the 
fluffy golden hair, and the smile that Mr. 


Storm saw, ‘otten alike was the ill- 
vature of it, as he called, in 
low tones, f r "Lizbeth to hear, for 


Mrs. Storm, Aunt Janet, and Nettie to 
come out at once. 

“Who is it, Papa?” Nettie reached the 
porch first. , 

“What a pretty picture!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Storm, who had an artistic eye. ‘‘The 
pale blue and white ‘ Browallias’ close be- 
side her and that flaming ‘Tritoma’ just 
back of her.” 

“There! That’s a face, Nettie, I'll wager, 
is unacquainted with frowns! I can see 
it,” said Aunt Janet, decidedly. ‘*Who 
is it?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Mr. Storm, 
watching the silent figure curiously. 
“Come here, little girl. Is there anything 
you wish?’ : 

That was just what ’Liz’beth wished—an 
invitation to approach. Oh! a wise and 
proper little woman was ’Liz’beth, you 
must know, if she did liveina dreadfully 
poor old house, and sel] ‘‘ fat-wood,” and 
wear queer shoes. Therefore, she came up, 
when invited, in a quiet, pretty way—that 
is, as pretty as the dreadfal shoes would 
allow; and then, when she stood directly 
before them all, unabashed, yet so humble, 
in her clean patched calico dress, much too 
long, what could either poor ’Liz’beth or 
the superannuated aunt know of fashions, 
pray? Nettie immediately, but really 
without intention to wound, broke into a 
merry peal of laughter, exclaiming: 

“Oh! what queer shoes!” 

So they were, poor "Liz’beth, and even 
Mrs. Storm smiled; but Mr. Sterm and 
Aunt Janet were very grave—very grave, 
indeed. 

It was not because ’Eliz’beth’s shoes were 
so dreadfully old; yet goodness knows 
they were old enough. There was this about 
them, they bad never been made for ’Liz’- 
beth’s tiny feet or even bought for her. 
They belonged to theold aunt and were 
low calf-skin buskins, as she called them; 
and, as they in no way fitted "Liz’beth’s feet, 
the ingenious little brain had devised a 
novel method of keeping them on. An old, 
faded black ribbon she had passed directly 
under the instep, tying it very securely 
upon the top, in what ‘Liz’teth considered « 
very extraordinary bow. 





















You will see at once the space there must 
necessarily have been between "Liz’beth’s 
heel and the bee) of the buskin, aud no 
one save this odd little Tassie would have 
considered it possible or necessary to util- 
ize that space; but ’Liz’beth, having an-eye 
to business and considering her dreas bad 
po pocket (her dresses never did have 
pockets, in some way), she filled these 
spaces with the twine taken from the “‘ fat- 
wood,” at the sales. 

You must know she was obliged tocarrya 
quantity with ber when she started out; for 
frequently the tied-up bundles fell apart or 
broke, and how nice and easy it was to 
whisk a bit of this twine from the heel of 
her shoes and tie up the bundles again in a 
wink. 

When a bunch was sold, she invariably 
asked for the twine about it, and it was im- 
mediately stored away in the heel of those 
handy shoes. 

They were very handy shoes, "Liz’beth 
thought, and wondered now and then what 
she should do without them. 


She might put the twine in the basket 
after it wasempty ; but before it was empty— 
that was the question; and so theshoes 
served a double purpose, she reasoned, when 
a wish for better-fitting shoes came upon her, 
as it did occasionally, and then, when Nettie 
laughed, the quick blood dyed the 
white face a flaming scarlet, and for 
av instant the face sobered and the wish 
wus uppermost. The smiles, however, 
so accustomed to resting there, quickly 
chased away the sober look, and she spoke, 
very energetically. 

“You ser, Miss, they are so handy, 
dreadfully handy shoes for holdtug twine.” 

‘So they are, my dear! So they are!” 
exclaimed Aunt Janet, frowning severely 
upon Nettie and drawing ’Liz’bcth beside 
her. ‘Te!l me, please, your name, where 
you live, and what you are intending to do 
with this great basket of wood, aliogether 
too heavy for you to carry.” 

Then "Liz’beth, with the quick, sunshiny 
smiles dimpling and chasing each other 
around the rosy lips. and the ‘golden head 


turning and twisting like a ncon- 
scious bird, told her story, e bats 
and owls, ending with: , 

“TI don’t live far-nway,-either. Just 


across yonder, See? Aud the walk around 
the Lake ain’t as long as Auntie thought it 
was, and 1 am so glad I came.” 

“Tired? Ob! no’m, not very. I don’t 
mind the basket, ’eause it’s so nice out-of- 
doors. The sunshine, you know, and the 
flowers and the birds and the Lake are so 
lovely. ’mgladIeame. Do you ‘think, 
now, you would care to buy a bunch of 
‘ fat-wood ’?” 

“Every bundle in your basket!” said 
Aunt Jaret, bo wes thinking fast and 
furiously, and mentally vowing that, if this 
living lesson of content and humility being 
thrust, so to speak, in her brother's very 
face, should fail to open his eyes to his own 
state, then there was no hope for him. 

Mr. Storm was thinking to a better pur- 
posethan Aunt Janet was giving him credit 
for or was willing to. 

That very content, one of “Liz'beth’s 
chief virtues, so manifest in every word she 
spoke, in every smile that hovered about 
the tender lips, in the bright, even tones of 
her voiee. Content with toil and privation, 
that needed no word of hers to confirm, and 
grateful even for the sunshine, the birds, 
and the flowers, touched the man’s real 
heart, that, after all, lay snug and warm (a 
little warped, true, by too much prosperity) 
under the rubbish that selfishness bad piled 
high—touched him, we say, as no londly- 
spoken reproof could have done. 

“Have you always lived over yonder?” 
questioned Nettie, who had sobered while 
listening to ’Liz’beth’s story, and quite for- 
getting her queer shoes. 


*‘Ohlno, Miss. We used to live two-miles. 


further down; but Auntie thought, if we 
moved up here, I could sell more wood, be- 
cause Of there being so many bie houses up 
this way, you know.” 

"Liz’beth looked around her audience so 
suiflingly, it should have induced some one 
to believe, that seliing “‘ fat-wood” was one 


of the most delightfu! occupations in the 
world. 
“There is -anéther 


thing I 
moved Over yottder ng I am glad we 


‘for;” she added. 


quickly, in & nave and extremely business- 





| 


| like manner, which -hecame™her as well as 





} 
the smiles.” It-Wwon’t'take tie so long to |! 
get Auntie inthe ‘Old Ladies’ Home,” 
over in the town yonder, ’cause I earn more 
money here. I’ve got fifty ceots put away 
already. Auntie dont know how much it 
will take; Leither.” 

Very jnquiringly the -sweet eyes rested 
upon each face a moment; while the smiles 
agaio died out,.showing how heavy this 
idea lay at the little heart. 

‘* And when the old auntie is well-housed 
and kindly looked after at the ‘Home,’ 
then what is to become of ’Liz’beth 2” 
questioned Aunt Janet, gravely, in whose 
voice was a suspicion of huskiness. 


‘Me! Oh! goodness! It don’t matter 
about me, you know. Why, I can sell 
‘fat-wood’ and live over yonder, and visit 
Auntic; and she’ll have good dresses—they 
give’em good dresses, I wouldn’t wonder? 
Oh! no. It don’t matter about me at all.” 

"Lizbeth, having disposed of herself in 
this summary manner, smiled coutentedly 
all around. 

“If I should give you the money that 
would place Auntie in that ‘Home’ at 
once, aud spare you all that long toil, what 
would you do then?” asked Mr. Storm, 
gravely. 

For a moment the soft eyes rested upon 
his face, then the sweet lips quivered pain- 
fully, as she answered, between a smile and 
tears: 

“I don’t think you would dothat, sir; but, 
if you did, I would go right home, up to 
the big room where the chimney is out and 
the roof knocked in, and I'd get right down 
on my knees and I'd pray very loud. I'd 
ask God. to bless you forever and ever and 
ever, and to give it back to you again some 
day.” 

Not even Nettié laughed at "Liz’beth’s earn- 
estness. Mrs. Storm.thought her a very 
peculiar child,.quite unselfish. .Mr. Storm 
was hastily comparing her short life with 
his own, to his shame and discomfort: while 
Aunt Janet was deciding, if her brother 
failed to carry ont the idea he had ad vanced, 
she should do it. 

Mr. Storm was quitein earnest, however; 
and, after a whispered consultation with 
his wife, while Aunt Janet emptied the 
basket directly before the porch steps, he 
drew ’Liz’beth close beside him, and, with 
the wistful eyes fixed steadily upon him, he 
gave the promise that sent thrill after thrill 
through the grateful little heart, while'the 
smiles chased each other -so radiantly and 
swiftly around the tender lips. Mr. Storm 
drew the golden head to his bosom in sud- 
den tenderness and pity. 

While Aunt Janet was filling "Liz’beth’s 
basket, without ceremony, from the store- 
room, Nettie and Mrs. Storm were search 
ing through Nettie’s rooms and closets for 
superfluous clothing; and, as Nettie was 
found to possess an abundance-of the latter, 
their arms were filled when. they returned, 
later, and exhibited before astonished 
*Liz’beth every article, that henceforth was 
to be her own. 

To say that ’Liz’beth beamed would not 
express it. She bubbled and quite run 
over with glee. The mad, wild snatches of 
low laughter running from her lips at sight 
of each article was so highly contagious 
that it soon set them al) afloat, and no-one 
save "Liz’beth could bave told what the 
laughter was about. 

“She must take off these queer shoes, 
Papa, and put on this pair of mine. She will 
walk so much better,” said Nettie, heart 
avd soul alive to “Liz’beth’s comfort in 
some extraordivary way end laughing 
every time that little woman did. 

“They're very handy shoes, Miss,” said 
*Li2’beth, wishing to do justice to the poor 
shoes. that had served her double purpose 
so long. 

Nettie remainéd silent, although uneon- 
vinced, while "Liz’beth, very soberly and 
almost reluctant]7, put them aside, substi- 
tuting a pair of Nettie’s, that fitted perfectly, 
much to the latter’s delight. 

Liz’ beth took a step or two in the new 
shoes, looked up shyly and sweetly, and 
with it all so ‘gratefully it seemed impos- 
sible to leave off granting favors; therefore, 
Mr. Storm decided on the spot both basket 
aod buridle were too heavy for "Liz’beth to 
carry,-and he. should. go with her;-aod then 
Nettie clamored to go, atso; and; gs the morn- 


Storm that they, also, rhould walk around 
to the old house, which they did, 
to the superannuated: acnt’s surprise, who, 


| being in her-dotage, believed the Judgment 
Day bad surely come. 


Shall we go on and tell of the peaceful 
ending of the .old Aunt’s days in the 
**Home” she had coveted so many weary 
years, until hope died and age bad bent 
almost double the poor form and bleached 
silver white her hair? 

Enough that, at last, the poor, feeble 
prayers were answered, and the ‘great, un- 
selfish hope of ’Liz’beth’s life wes grutified. 
** Did *Liz’beth live alone after that in the 
old house and sell ‘ fat-woud?’” 

Qb, no! and -we can do no better 
now than leave the past, skipping over to 
the present, gathering up a link or two of 
the intervening years from no less a person- 
age than Aunt Janet herself. 

* Fhat-is my "Liz’beth over yonder,” she 
said'to us; but we cannot convey through 
pen and paper the pride accompanying the 
words. 

We looked curiously, for the facts regard- 
ing "Liz’beth had interested .us strangely; 
and lower down the beach wesaw.a slender, 
white-robed figure, to whose hand a lad of 
six was Clinging, fearful of the waves dash- 
ing and foaming at their feet. 

For a moment the face was turned toward 
us, and we saw a crown of golden hair, & 
gentle, placid face, where a tender smile 
seemed forever hovering;.and then we lost 
sight of both mother and child in the surg- 
ing crowd. 

‘* That is 'Liz’ beth. God bless her !” con- 
tinued Aunt.Javet. ‘1 adopted her. and I 
bicss the day I did it. A power of good 
she did us all; but, as patient, and content, 
and unselfish as her childhood was, her 
womanhood has exceeded it all. 

Avsary, N.Y. 





IN CHURCH. 
BY K. M. MATSON. 


DemvURELY little Marjory sat, 
Alone in the long church-pew, 
Looking sweet thoughts through her deep, 
soft eyes— 
Those eyes like violets blue. 


She, silently as a‘chooded nun, 
Rose when the cboristers sang, 

And the grand old tunes the organ pealed, 
Through the lofty arches rang. 


Reverently asthe white-robed priest 
She knelt, all the long prayers through, 
And never once of the stranger thought, 
There in the opposite pew ; 


“Till he, wittrthoughts less reverent far, 
Glanced oft at the little maid, 
And lightly he smiled when once her eyes 


He wondered what she was dreaming of, 
Nor at her honest thought ; 
Againh 

And the stranger’s face they sought. 


Then quietly up to him she slipped, 
And, looking full in bis face, 

She said, in a whisper quite distinct: 

‘Please, sir, can’t you'fiud the place?” 

TOMPEINGVILLE, &, I. 


rn 
WHAT CAME TO DILLY’S HOUSE.” 
BY KATE W HAMILTON, 


light hair flying about her face, as usual, 
and her little, red hands-clasped behind her 
back. The three or four smal! toes that 
peeped out through her ragged shoes were 
red, also, for the Autumn day was cold; but 
Dilly was used to such trifles. Toddles, 
the baby, who could not climb the fence, 
contented himself with looking through. 
He was bundléd up—in an odd fashion, of 
Dilly’s own Inventing—in an old shaw); and, 
if the round face that peered between the 
fence-rails was rcughened by the chill wind, 
he, like Dilly, had grown accustomed to 
such discomforts. 

It occurred to Freddy Burr, in the next 
yard, however, tit their situation was 
scarcely agreeable. He looked up from 
the stick he was trying to split with bis 
new hatchet, and asked: 

‘“What makes you sit up there such a 
day.asthis? Why don’t you go into the 
house and keep.warm?” 

“**Cause I’d rather stay bere and watch 
you,” said Dill, serenely. .“*’Tain’t no fun 








ing was 80 fine, Aunt Janet proposed to Mrs. 





in the house.” 4 


Toward him from her Prayer-book strayed. 


eyes from ber Prayer-book turned, 


_ 
Dry was perched ona fence-post, her 


“Well, I wouldn't think it was.apy fun 
out here,.I can tell you, if I didn’t: have.a 
‘warm coat and ecarf and these thick 
boots,” remarked Freddy, displaying the 
pair of red-tops, that were bis pride. 

Dilly looked.at them, and an old, vague 
wonder awoke as-she did so, aud grew 
more distinct, uatil, presently, it took shape 
in words. 

‘“‘Why don’t I have such things, too, 
Freddy.Burr—shoes. and new clothes and 
something to wear on my head?” 

***Cause your father drinks ’em up,” ap- 
awered Freddy, promptly, and without the 
slightest hesitation in disclosing the truth. 
Dilly pondered a moment and as prompt- 
ly denied. 

**No, he don’t, either. Folks can’t drink 
such thiogs. Where do you get yours?” 
‘“My father buys ’em for me; and the 
reason yours don’t get any for you is ’cause 
they all go into old Barney’s rum-barrels, 
down at thecorner. That’s the way of it, 
true as you live, Dilly Keene; and it’s 
awful mean, too!” declared Freddy, grow- 
ing indignant, as he explained. 

Then a voice from the pretty house be- 
yond called Freddy; and he ran in, while 
Dilly and Toddles, with their amusement 
of watching ended, turned slowly away. 
Dilly surveyed the baby and herself 
thoughtfully, and sat down upon an old log, 
to meditate. {f what Freddy Burr had told 
her was true, something ought to be done 
about it;and the longer she pondered the 
more fully she became convinced that she 
had heard the truth. 

***Cause other folks has things and we 
don’t, and it must be ours go somewhere 
else,” she reasoned. ‘‘ They can’t be any 
good there either. 1’m just sure they can’t. 
Mebby I’ve got a hood—mebby 1t would be 
a nice red one, pretty and warm. Wish I 
had it now. Wish Toddles had—” 

She stopped, as.a brilliant plan flashed 
suddenly through ber brain. Wouldn’t her 
mother be surprised, if she could do that— 
poor mother, who was out washing, and 
who would be so tired when she came home, 
at night. 

“‘Toddles, let’s do it!” she said, spring- 
ing up, excitedly. ‘‘Let’s go an’ see if we 
ean get some of ’em.” 

‘“Yah!” answered Toddles, contented)y ; 
and, taking his hand, Dilly opened the 
creaking gate and led the way down the 
street. 

There were a pumber of men in the store 
at the corner—a queer store, with a curtain 
across the lower half of its front window. 
Dilly saw them when the door opened; but 
sbe was a determined little body, when once 
sbe had decided upon the proper thing to 
do. So she only clasped Toddles’s hand 
closer, and walked in and up to the coun- 
ter, making an extra effort to spenk dis- 
tinctly, because her heart beat so fast. 

“Plense, sir, have you got anything of 
ours a-soak he?” 

There was an instant’s silence, and then a 
shout of laughter from the men. 

«« Well, now, that’s a neat way of putting 
it. Hey, Keene, these youngsters of yours 
want to know if Barney has you in soak 
here?” 

An old slouched hat behind the stove was 
raised a little, but there was no other sign 
that the man beard. Dilly shrank -back 
abashed. 

“Ob! I didn’t mean bim.” 








““What did you mean, then?” asked a 
coarse, red-faced man, advancing from 
bebind the bar and speaking in toves not at 
all gentle or amiable. 

“Shoes and coats avd such things,” 
faltered Dilly. ‘‘Hoods—I’m ‘fraid it’s 
spoiled with the whisky: but mebby Ma 
could wash it out. Wouldn’t you take some 
of ’em out of your barrel, Mr. Barney? We 
need ’em awful bad.” 

“* Fahould think as much,” muttered one 
of the bystanders, surveying the two dilapi- 
dated figures; but Mr. Barney’s wrath was 
rising. 

“What barrel? Who seni you here?” 
he demanded, angrily. 

“Your rum-barrel,” answeréd Dilly, 
standing her ground desperately, though 
with-a little catch in her breath, that was 
just ‘ready to break into a evb. “Ma 
@orks hard all the thme, and she looks #0 
sorry; and we don’t have any nice dinners 
et.our house, like Freddy Burr's; and no 
pew shoes, nor caps, Boranything: . basked 
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Freddy where our good things went to 
‘cause they don’t come to our house; and 
be said you had'em down here in your 
burrels. Please, do take some of ’em out, 
Mr. Barney. I’m sure it can’t make uny- 
body's drink taste a bit better to have a 
poor litile boy’s and girl’s new shoes and 
dresses and everything in the barrel.” 

* You're rizht there, Sissy. It’s nigh 
nbout «polled the taste of mine,” said one 
of the group at the counter, ; ulting down 
his glass with a queer, perplexed look. 


But there was no perplexity in the bar- 
keeper's look. That was wrathful. 
“We've had enough of this nonsense! 
Now, you leave, you young ragamuffins, 
as fast as your feet will curry you, and 
never let me catch you ivside these doors 
aguin.” 

Hz stepped toward them, as if to drive 
them out; but the man beLind the stove 
suddenly arose. 

* Take cure, Barney! 
touch them. 


You'd better not 
You’ve knocked me about 
often enough, but you'd best ct them 
alone.” There wus a fire in the eyes under 
the old elouched hut, before which Mr. 
Barney drew back. 

Both children were ceving by that time; 
but the father took a hand of each. 
“Come, Dilly; come, Baby,” avd, without 
a word or look to his companions, he pavsed 
outintothe sireet. It wasa very silent 
walk, ‘Vod:dles’s tears were dried a8 soon na 
the stranger, whose loud voice hal awak- 
eved hix baby terror, was out of sivht; but 
poor I'ttle Dilly’s heart was sore with dis 
appointment and feat? She had failed in 
the scheme that she had thought promised 
80 fairly. No hood nor shoes hx»d she seen, 
after nil her bravery in venturing Into that 
diendful store; ard who could tell how 
angry ber father might be? She stole shy 
glances up under the old hat; but she only 
suwa sober, downecast face, and be said 
nothing. noteven when they had reiched 
home. He hunted up some fuel and made 
a better fire; and then sat down before It, 
with his head bk tween bis hands, and left 
the children to their own devives. 

But two werks later Dilly completed the 
story, confi'entialiy, to Freddy Bure, 

** See bere!’ she snid, pushing the toes of 
a puir of stout pew shoes through the 
fence 

** Where did you get em?” asked Freddy. 

** And see here!” continued Dilly, bobbing 
up for an instant, te show the hood that 
covered her yellow hair aud touching it 
significantly with her finger. 

“Where did you get ‘em?” repeated 
Fredy. 

“My Pa worked and boucht ‘em, and 
brought ‘em home; and they dido’t get 
into nobody's barrel,” exp'nined Dilly, with 
great pride and little regard for grammar. 
Then she pressed her small face c'ose against 
the fence, for a prolonged interview. 

“You see, the billenonium bas come to 
our house.” 

‘The what?” questioned bewildered 
Freddy. 

“The billennium, It’s a pretty long 
word,” said Dilly, com) lncently; ** but it 
meaus good times. Anyhow, that’s wbat 
Ma culled it and I guess she knows. It 
was just this way, Freddy Burr. When 
you told me Mr. Barney had all our nice 
things down to his store, In a barrel, 1 just 


went right down there, and asked him for 
’em—me and Toddles.” 

“You didn’t!” exclaimed horrified 
Freddy. 

‘“Did, too!” declared Dilly, with an 
emphatic nod. ‘*Well, he wouldn't give 
me one of em, and be waa fu-t as cross as 
anyhing. £o, then, my pa got tp from the 
stoVe and walked home with us. He didn’t 
s~old a bit; but he just ant down before the 
fire. this way, and thinked and thinked and 
thinked. At last, he put his hand in one 
peckei, but there wasn’t anything there; 
and then he put it in the other, and found 
len cents, end he went ont and tough: 
some meat for supper, Then, when Ma 
came home, he talked to her, and they both 
ctied—I don’t know what for, "less it was 
*ennse we cou'dn’t ret the things ont of 
that old barrel. And Ma hugeeo and kissed 
me mot to death that night, she did 

* Well, my pa cot some work the next 
day, and brencht home sore money; and 
now he has fond a place to work every 
dav. He houcht all these things, and he 
says his tile boy end girl shal! have thins 
like other folks. Se, now you'll know what 
the billenninm means, Freddy Borr, when 
anvbody asks you: and yon ean tel] 'em 
Dilly Keene eplained it to you.”. 

BLoommetos, Lu. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


fCommunications for this department! should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussics.” Tux lsperexpent, New York.) - 





Fitt the blanks with words alike in sound, 
but having differeot meaninus. 

1. The large —— in* the far corner of the 
barn has —— full of wheat. 

2. We saw quite a large —— tree on a shady 

8 Ring the —— early, that our honored 
guest, who Ix quite a -——, may have time to 
arrange her toilet. 

4. Hels going to that land that runs 
from the stre-t to the larve tree —— the brook. 

5. | wanted to purchare a large painting of 
some ——, but found it altogether too —. 

6. I was obliged to —— Mr. Henderson fur 
that —— mare, and, until it was ——,I was 
dreading it. 

7. It was @ great —— for bim to jump so 
many ——. 

8. She made a —— of pretending to feel 
——, and in that wav escaped fiom the room. 

9. I dropped my purre ——, going frum the 
hal! to the ——. 

10. The draught is eo —— in our parlor —— 
that we have t« use larce coal 

11. | have injured my —— finger as many as 
—— times to-day. 

12. Be very careful and not injure your ——, 





It is sometimes difficult to ——. Dour. 
PYRAMIDS FORMING A SQUARE, 
. 
eee 
*eeee 
** ae 
“eae eee 
o* ee 
enene 
“ee 
7 


This {s formed of fovr small pyramids, which 
alwaye read from the apex to the bace. 

Upper Pyramid.—1, a vowel ; 2,a giri’s name; 
8, a mineral. 

Right Pyramid,—1, & consonant ; 2, a grassy 
plain; 3, the ground. 

Bottom Pyramid,—1. a consonant ; 2, akind of 
snake: %, part of the head. 

Leit Pyramit.-1, a consonant; 2, ambition; 
8, a disagreeable kind of rain, B. B 


LABYRINTH, 
ovedy 
rrpba 

FieYtvd 
nertie 
deacsr 

Begin with one of the capjta's and take the 
letters In any «rder, diagonally or otherwise, 
but cever skip over, and you will have as: ying. 

xXY.Z% 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
Words of Four L-tlers. 

1,a plant; 2,a mixture; 3. heirs; 4, to up- 
braid: 5, a state: 6, partof the day. Initials 
end finals are the same and give the name of 
aw American city. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIO, 


CANTON 
OSWEGO 
MUNICH 
WNOSCOW 
OTTAWA 
NANKIN 
AEVERN 
EXETER 
AEWARK 
SIDNEY 
EASTON 


(>) 

4 war ead 
InZOn>@® a 
4 a> 8 
al 


“Z 


ad 


CROSTIC, 


= 


GOOD KOOL 


“ Prev” Crrtes.—1, Philadelphia ; 2, Roston $ 
8, Pittsburgh ; 4, Chicago ; 5, Wheeling; 6, 
Mlarrisburgh. ; 


NomERICAL Ex1ema,—Barnum’s elepbent, 
Jumbo, 





. Selections, 
RING DEM CHARMIN’ BELLS. 


(as Suse st Uncts Rexva,) 








On! siuner, don't take yo’ time, 
Dar’e a road we all mus’ clime, , 
Hit’s a rvad full er falntin’s spells; 
De way migbty lobg, 
Bat seul git etromg. 
W’rn she vear dem charmin’ bells. 
Ob! sing, my soul! 
Ob! ring eu roll! 
Rinu-a dew elarmin’ bells! 


De road mighty full er dus’, 
But sinner kin quench bis thus’ 
By drinkin’ fum de Jacub Wells; 
En de -oul git str ng 
W’en ste year dat -ong, 
Oh! rine dem charming’ bells! 
Oh! Jerdun, roi]! 
Ob! -iag, my soul! 
Ring-a dein charmin’ bells! 


™h ! sufferin’ sinner, rise, 
Lif’ up dem ‘umbel eves, 
Lissen w’at de Speret tells; 
Ol! do git strong, 
En sirg dat song, 
I se-r«tem charmin’ bells! 
Oh' sing, my soul | 
Ob! rivg en roll | 
Ring a dew charuwin’ belle! 


W'en de nizht git dark and col’, 
Ep you year dat Jerdun roll, 
Dat de yvlace whar John befels; 
Oh ! soul, git strong, 
Fo sing dat song, 
Ob ! riug dew charmiu’ bells! 
Oh! sing, my soul, 
Ob! ring en roll! 
Rinz-a dem cLarmin’ bells! 


Mv Lord, he done onroll 
Dat shinin’ clof av gol’, 
Eo de heav'ns dey sinks and swells! 
Oh ! seul, sing strong ! 
Des shout dat song ! 
Oh! ring dem charmin’ belle! 
Ob ! sing, my soul! 
On! ring en roll! 
Ring-a dew cha: min’ bells ! 


—Allanta Constitution, 





FOREIGN POLITICAL OATES. 





Dr. Presensé’s letter on the discussion 
which ix taking place ip France in refer 
ence to the abolition of oath-taking in the 
courts of law wil] be read with interest at 
the present time. It will be new to many 
to learn that no oath is required from mem 
bers of its legislative assembly. The Pall 
Ma'l Gazette recently published the follow- 
in summary of the forms of oath In use in 
foreign legislative assemblies, extracted 
from the reports received at the Foreign 
Office: 

Bacaria.—! swear . . . So help me 
God and His Holy Goepel. 

Denmark.—I promise and swear . . 
So help me God and His Holy Word. 

Gr ece.—1 swear in the name of the Holy 
and Consubstantial and Indivisible Trinity. 

Hesase- D1 sweuwr . . . 
help me God. 


—l 


Sixe-Coburg and Baden.—I swear. So 
beln me God. 
Holland.—I swear, 80 heln me God. 


Portugal.—I1 swear on the Holy Gospels. 

Pruss'a,—I swear ty God, the Almighty 
and Omniscient, . . .- Sohelp me God. 

Sazrony.—I swear by Almighty God. 

Servia.—] swear by ove Gor and with all 
that is according to law most sacred and in 
this world dearest. . . . So help me 
God tn this and that other world, 

Spain, — Afier swenring the derntv on the 
Gospel, the president sava: “Then may 
God repay you; but, if you fail, muy he 
claim it from you.” 

Sweden and Norway.—1 (president or 
vice-president only) swear befove Gad and 
his FoJy Gospel. . . ._I will be faithful 
to this cath, as sure as Gud sbuall eave my 
body and son). 

Switzerland.—In the presence of Almizhty 
God I swear. . . . 8 help me God. 

Onited States.—1 do solemnly swear. . .. 
80 help me God. 

In Bavaria non Christians omit the refer- 
ence to the Gospel. In Holland and the 
United States affirmation ts ontional. In 
Prussia and in Switzerland affirmation {s 
permitted te those who object on religions 
erounds to the oath. In Austria a promise 
is in every cree anbstituted foranoath. In 
Belgium and Italv the acfuration fa need 
withent anv theietic reference and in 
Frence and Ronmanta. the German Reich. 
stag, and for denutics in Sweden and Nor- 
way neither oath nor affirmation is de- 
mened. 

Da Testament order: “‘Swear not at 
all.” 





‘ 


Jonx Wriitams, a merchant of Rotledge, 
Georcia, aned a deanerado. The defendant 
entered the store, in @ furions passion. held ont 
the anmmonea in one hand, clutched » long 
kni’e in the other hend. and sald: * Williame, 
have ron snef me?’ Williams knew that an 
immediste ** Yes” wonld make him enre of @ 
sah. “Let me vet my «pectacies, sothat Tean 
read the poner.” hesaid. Te went behind the 
counter, and erme back. not with bis glaccen, 
but with en ax acrosa his chonider. * You, 
he eald, “I have ened rou!” * All richt.” re- 
plied the desperado, * 1 guess I'll pay the bill.” 





ar 
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As IsTERESTINe Cnarten row THE Lirz op 
4 Promixent Bostonian. 
(Boston Globe.) 

Tus readers of this paper were more or less 
amazed at a most remarkab’e statement from 
one of our leading citizens, which appeared in 
yesterday’s issue. So unusual wee the cir- 
cumstances conuected with it and so much 

nt «lid it « ion on the street and in 
social circles that a repre:eutative of this 
paper was commissioned to investivate its 
detuils and ve:ify ite fucts. The article re- 
ferred to was a statement made by Mr. B. F. 
Larrabee, of the New York and Koston Dis- 
patch Express Company, whose oflice is on 
Arch Stieet. Mr. Larrabee was found by the 
pewspaper man in his private offe, avd, on 
being questioned, said: 


* Well, sir, lovically. I have been dead ; but 
really lum as you can see me. A little vvera 
year ayo | was takev sick. My trouble was 
not severe at first, and 1] thought it wes tie 
result of a sliuht cold. Somehow | felt un c 
countably tired at times although | tokio 
abundance of sleep. Then, agaiv. | bad dull 
and strange pains in various part= of my boy. 
My appeiiie was gvod one day and | bad uone 
whatever the next, and my besd paluwd ve 
more or less much of the time. A while afier- 
ward, I noticea much that was peculiur alout 
the Guids I was passing. and that a sediment, 
scum, aud a stranze accumulation appeared in 
it. Still I did wot sealize that these thus 
meant anything serious, and | allowed the ill- 
ness to run along, until, on the 28ih day of 
October, I fell prostate, woile walking ak ng 
Tremout sMreet. I was carried home and dd 
net go out of the house until the midde of 
Decermaber. I then went down town, eud at- 
tempted to atiend to my busine as, until the 
13th of last January, when 1 was taken with a 
very severe relapse. My symptoms weie terii- 
ble. I was fearfully bloated I suffered 
severe pains iv al] parts of my body, and it was 
almost impossible to get my breath. Fo: six 
days | never laid down and vever slept. 1 was 
constantly attended by my regular physician, 
Doctor Johnson, and Ductor Bowditch also 
came to see me nerriy every day. ‘Ilere was 
no doubt that I was euftering from Brivhi’s 
diseare of the kidneys ip ite worst form 
and last stages, accompanied by other 
troubles ip my liver and heart. Ip spile, 
however, of the skill of the physicians, I kept 
growing worre, and finally they tapped my 
side in the vicinity of the beart, taking 
away forty-six ounces of water ‘This rel eved 
me for the time; but ] soup became a< bad as 
before. TLen the doctor gave me + p entirely, 
declared I could net live more than twenty- 
four hours, and my dauvhter, who was residing 
ip Paris, wae tel graphed for. Stij) I linzered 
along | weeks, far more dead then 
giving "p hope. One night—it 
f April, | very well remember 
. who was reading the paper to 
me, an article which dvacribed my «'ts- 
ease and sufferinusexactly. It told bow some 
severe cases of Bright’+ diseare had been cures, 
and so clearly and sensibly did it state the cose 
that I determined to trv the means of cue 
which it described. &0 I sent my oan to tle 
drug store, procured a bottle of the medicine, 
unknown to my phvaicians and friends. and 
took the first dose at. 10 o'clock. At that time 
{ was suffering tutenxely. I could not sleep; 
I hed the short breaths, and could scarcely ect 
ans air into my lungs. I was teriibly blostel 
from head to foot and the met'on of my heart 
was irreguiar and paint... The next morning 
[ was able to breathe freely, the p in beran to 
leave me, and the bloating decreared. J eon- 
cinved to take the medicine, and to-day, sir. I 
am as wellas 1 ever wae in my life, and wholly 
owing to the wonderful, almost mireerlors 
po ver of Warner’s Safe Kidnev snd Liver 
Cure. Io not know what this medicine is 
made of, or anything ele abeut it; but I know 
it saved my life when | wes riven up by the 
Aoctore and had really been dead for weeks; 
thatit has kept me in perfect health ever since 
and has cu many of my friends, to whom I 
have recomm: nied it. There are a nur-ber of 
verv remarkable cases in Lenn and Salem, as 
wel) 18 in this city. thet tt has cured My -e- 
covery fe eo remarkable that it has excited 
much a‘tention, and phvs‘cians, as well as 
others, heve investiveted it thorovehly. Iam 
giad they have. forl feel that the results of 
anch a wonderful cure «l onld be known to the 
thoneannds fn all parts of the land who are 
suffering from troubles of the kidyprs, liver, 
or teart ip some of thelr many dangerous 
forms.” 

The reprecentative of the press than’ed Mr. 
Larrabee for his wery frank and clear etare- 
ment. and was rbontto leare th: ~™“-*. whe) 
a gentleman spp 4 np to Vim end inquired if 
he were reeking in’orm tion abv + wr. Larvae 
Dee's sickness and recovery. The rcribe re 
= was, whereupon the geptiemen 

t : 














“* and so am T, end T have come all the way 
from Chicaro for that verv pripose. Kidney 
troubles seem to be alervinely ine-easine ell 
over the country, and I have a very nerr r-la- 
tive who Is eMflicted much as Mr. Larrohee wos, 
T have heer to see the phieictansof wh m Mr. 
Larrabee apvenke, and I tell you, sir, it is sim 
ply wonderfnl.”” 

“What did they ssy ?” asked the man of 

we, 
mart Whrv. fir, they fn'ly confirm every 
thing Mr. Larrabee has atated. I vent to -ee 
Dr. D. A. Johneon, at 20 Worcester Street. 
He wae abeent, wi en I cal'e4. and so I steq' ed 
into the Commonwealth Flotel. where Mr. 
Larrabee wae living et the time of bis sickness. 
Meare. Beoewh & Carter sre the prorrictors, 
and Tasked them short Mr. Lerrabee’s ene. 
Mr. Brneh pointed to the electric annunciator 
and anid: ‘Why, for weeks ard weeks. every 
time that bell rang I enid: ‘That mesns the 
@e-th of Mr. Larrabee.’ Noone aronrd the 
hotel ever dreamed thet he wonld recover, ard 
when the doctors world ecme down from his 
room they would shake their beads snd say 
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ound was no hove. The arrangements for the 
pong vere made and bis recovery was sim- 
ply) a miracle.” 


L then calied on Dr. Johnson, who said that 
Mr. Larrabee’s case Was a very remarxable one. 
He was his family physician, and expecied his 
death every hour for a number of weeks, and 
never culled to: ee him daring that time but 
he was prepared for it, The Dc ctor said the 
recovery wa- due to Warner’s Safe Kidney and 
liver Cire, and, if be had friends, male cr 
female, troubled with albomen or any kidney 
troubles, he sho id certainly advise them to 
use this reme’y. Dr. Johnson said kidney 
diffien! ies are More common than most peoole 
think and that manv symptoms which are sup- 
po-ed te he otherdiseases arise from the kid- 
neve. T+ sid chat la lies, after gestation are 
sre fully s btect to rlbrminous troubles, 
whi: reauire promp: attention. 

Well Tr en eame down, and called on Dr. H. 
Incorsal! Bowdch ep Boriston Street. The 
a’) Doo cr was inclined to be ret‘cent; but 
f1"'s confirmed all f had previously learned. 
}ieh-d a tende! Mr. Larrabee, and supposed 
him heeend all hove, and he wae afterward re- 
ainvod a- he said, by Warner's Safe Kidney 
an? Liver Core. 

} ox: went tae-e Dr Melville E. Webb, st 
the Ho‘el Clune: for, vo see. I was determined 
to be theron hin the mater ff found Dr. 
Web's « moat elorr-headed and well informed 
gent] mon. ond he raid: 


“[T know of Mr Lerrabee’s case, from having 
thoro goly invest ented ‘t asa medical d:rector 
of a "ie Inenrenee company, and it is one of 
the mot remarkable cares IT have ever met, 
Mr Lor ahve had all the manifestations of a 
comMication of df-eares and fn their worst 
form. He had alhomen and caste in the 
nvine anda ter-thly diseased liver and spleen. 
Indeed he was 80 bat that he threw himeelf 
noon the floor and, w'th his head upon a has- 
sock. «'mmegled for breath. It waa the 
nicht when he was co bod and when @il his 
medics! adgteers had lone given him un, that. 
he heean ngine Warner's Safe K'dney and 
Liver (nee. The next. morning, at 10 o'clock 
he was able to breithe freely and has been 
ever since. I svhiected him to the most 
thoronth exominaton possible after hia re- 
cover’. and ‘T car’t find ort abont him’ His 
kidnevs. liver Tunes. and heart are nerfectly 
well and sound. Iean onlv add that. from 
what | have seen, [ would unhesitatinely 
recommend ti:is rerredy, 

The conelnsions from the statements above 
made, which come to the newspaper man, as 
wellas the vene'al public. must be twofold. 
Firat, that a motlern miracle of bealing has 
been nerformed in our midst, and that too, by 
the simplest means and one which is within 
the reach of everv one It should he remem- 
bered that Bricht’s d'sease is not navally a 
andden com> lint. Its becrinninge are slight 
ard its rrowth slow. The -ymptome bv which 
it may be detected are (ifferent with different 


persons, no two p-ople u vine the 
sane, This fact was manife ware of 
Mr. Lerrabee end! e had no terrt- 
dle comnlaint whic" had atta until ft 


became fixed nnon h'm. feeondly. testimonti- 
als of aoch hich character and an outepoken in 
tone eorelnsively prove the valre of the rem- 
edv and ita perfor netnre to the proprietary 
articles with which the pvblie have heen 
flanded. ‘The wreater inelndes the leas.’ and 
the remedy which has heen proven ao valuable 
an'haceayvelalif-, after it wae bronceht down 
to death’s door. mast, nnqveationably, be cer- 
tain in all minor tronbles, which are so disas- 
trous, unless taken in time. 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 

Wriiram J. Covcairx, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: “Inthe Fall«f 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
couch. [lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
continel to ms bed. In 1877 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At onetimea 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hop; but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I vot a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 


menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“I write this hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more vood tlan all 
the other medicines I have taken since my rick- 
ness.” For Conghs and Colds unsurpassed 











_> PISO'S CURE FOR 





Consumptives and peop’ 
who have ty -- vs 





It is the bet pant gL a 
id everywhere. 25. & $1. 











THE MOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, 


for woege 
dmovten t= F 

MADE ONLY BY 
CROUCH & FI TZGERALD. 
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Assortment Unsurpassed 


tSLE CHUA AD GLASS, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, PLAQUES, 


VASES, Eto., Etc, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fniton Street and 
110 Clark St:eet, Brocklyn3 
146 State Street, Chicago. 





Special attention invited to our new room, on 
second floor, main building, for our display of fine 
Plates, Sets of Cups and Suucers, and other choice 
goods. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
; BAKER’S 


= Tail Chocolat, 


oc Like all our chocolates, is 

{~ pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 

Dor hester, Mase. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STAWDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO. 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low. 















Imported Art Tiles, 
from Minton’s, Maw's & Boote’s, 


8 Designs and Estimates 
supplied without charge. 


EDWARD BOOTE. 











AT THE LATE 


GEORGE A. CLARKE’S, 


747 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 
SPRING OF 1882. 

ne. CHAMBER, LIBRAR ABY. Fs 1. and DINING 

, and Tapestry Brussels and Ingrain 

Houses and Apartments furnished to order on lib- 


eral terms. 
olutnumaie ee figares and sold on four 
anew payments, without any addition of in- 


J. 3. McNAB, Manager. 








OUNSTON'S PATE 







PA 


> > <S 
£> 
tar” Beware of Worthless Imitations under varions names. 
Ask any RELIABLE Paint, Drug. or Hardware Dealer for it, or write for sample card and testimonials to 


DRY KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINT WORKS, 


206 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 





JOHNSTON'S PATENT 
E Malan Dry Sie ao an Free Pils, 


© Whitening and Decorating Walls and Ceilings, 


the Original and Only Reliable Article for the 
purpose in the Market, 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS, 








ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner of Seventh Ave.and Twenty-ninth St., 


NEW YORK. 





IN OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming season will be found a reproduction of the most 
choice and expensive ,asr.8 of Eurepean design and manufacture, amony which appear quaint old 
Dutch and Veneticn leathers, antique metals and wdpets, ond the woven tupestriis so much used in 
former times, We offer a decided novelty in the yenuine velvets, which cun be hung like wull-paper 
and which in softness of tone and delicacy of shading, richly decoruted as they are with antique designs 
stumped and raised upon their surface, cawnot be excelled. 

Our unysua! facilities for producing these richer fabrics have also been turned to good uccount in 
the cheaper vurietien of paper-hangings made by us, which represent to an wstonishiny degree the 
same beauty of design and coloring, thus plucing truly artist igeffects within reach of the lowest prices, 

The preparation of suituble designs for Ceiling Decoration has been made a mutter of spectul con 
sideration, To insure harmony of detail, we will, if desived, uttend to the entire work of Interior 
Decoration, fur which we employ the best talent and to which we sive our personal supervixion, 
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HOUSE FORNINEDNG. 


Crockery, China, and Glass, 
Kitchen Utensils. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, 


LINOLEUM. 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 
MADE OF CORK. 


SOFT. ELASTIC. DURABLE. 











Sgt 7 a enath aah, eet 





KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS, 


~ 









1788. BAGON PIANOS, +822. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROAPWAY, near42ndst., 
New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Cataiogues by mati on application. 





Benjamin Fitch, Jr., 
SPRING BEDS 
MATTRESSES, 
BOLSTERS AND PILLOWS, Ete. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO HOTELS. 
59 Fourth Avenué, N. Y.; 


597 Sixth Avenne. 





. 27 wt , $90. Pianos, $125 u 
BEATTY'S Fanon; ronutng day aud night. Pe 
pers free. 2 ddress Dapiel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 











wares W 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well- 
known specific for Constipation, Indigese 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 


Ninety years? popular use attest its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters cf this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results. 


For sale in bottles orly by all leading drng- 
gists, grocers, and botels. Congrese and Em 
pire Spring Co., Saratoge, N, ¥, 


is oehe 






The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our wubsoribers who feel specially interested.) 


ASPARAGUS “CULTURE. 





Tue Som aND ITs Preraration.—The best 
soil for asparagus isa light, well-drained, sandy 
loam. It should be deeply and thoroughly 
pulverized and well manured with old, rotted 
barnyard manure, carefully worked into the 
soil. This is better than chemical fertilizers, 
where it can be obtained, 
found good for top-dressing. ‘Lhe old process 
of “trenching” with a spade is a slow and 
laborions one, and our best marke't-gardeners 
are substituting some such method as the 
following: Afler laying out the bed, merk off 
a piece along the side about three feet wide, 
and from it retnove the surface soil to the 
depth of a foot or se, Then cover this open 
apace with six inches of good, rich manure or 
old leaf-mold, mixing it well with the subsofl 
by using a spade. Spread from four to six 
inches of manure over the undisturbed portion 
of the bed, lay off another piece three’ feet 
wide, and throw its top soil futo the “trench” 
previously made, and so proceed until the bed 
is completed, when the last epening may be 
filled with the surface soil taken from the first. 
It will be seen that this process differs from 
trenching" proper in that the surfaee soll ts 
not replaced by subsoil. Such preparation of 
the ground is more essential in the bed in which 
the plants are to-be set than in the seed-bed, 
though thorough “ working’ of the soil there 
will be well repaired, 

Sowing AND TRANSPLANTING.—The seed 
should be sown as early In the Spring as the 
aoll can bs worked say early in April in most 
localities In this latitude. Sow in drills, about 
a foot apart and two Inches deep, and drop the 
seeds about half an ineh apart in the rows. 
After the the hoe 
should be used frequently between the rows, to 
keep down the weeds and pulverize the soll, 
and hand-weeding of the plants will, doubtless, 
be found necessary. 


young plants come up, 


The point isto vet a good 
growth the first serson, so that the plants may 
be large enough to transplant the following 
Spring. The general impressfon that aspar 
agus should not beset out until the secend or 
third year is erroneous, providing they are 
carefully tended and ** foreed”’ the first season 

Asparagus may be tranaplanted elthgs in the 
Fall or in the Spring, and it is a good plan to 
prepare the beds in the Fall, even if the plant- 
ing {a not dove till Spring. ‘There is a diversa- 
ity of opinion as to the distance apart at which 
to plant; bat, for garden culture, the rows 
should be about two feet apart and the plants 
about a foot and a half apart in the rows. For 
large-growing kinds of asparagus these dis- 
tances should be increased six or eight inches 
In fleld culture, make the rows at least three 
feet apart 

The method most commonly pursued in 
planting {is to open a trench six or eight inches 
deep and a foot wide, and spread out the 
roots on the bottom carefully. The crowns of 
tho plants should be six inches beneath the 
surface of the ground. Fill the trench about 
half way up with soil at first, and when the 
plants are well above ground the filling may be 
completed. It is not generally calculated to 
cut much asparagus until the third season after 
planting, and it is still better to wait a year or 
two later than that. As an asparagus bed, 
with proper care and fertilization, may-be 
counted on to yield abundantly for fifteen or 
twenty years, the plants should not be 
‘“‘atunted” by too early or too frequent cut- 
tings. 

FaLL TREATMENT.—-Asparagus is a hardy 
plant, hence a word on Fal! treatment may 
seem superfluous. Indeed, in mild climates, 
no precaution against freezing is necessary ; 
butin very cold sections, where the frost may 
get below the roots, a few inches in depth of 


though they will be 








THE INDE 
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passed‘the Winter under. stowed; ot decayed 
wood, and the likepbegin thetrework early in 


the Spring, Prot. Bitch. says tite; larva emits. 


from its mouth a-dropof biack fhid when itis 
approacued, the teste‘of'which birds endipre- 
daceous avimals do nopiike; Whenfallgrown, 
the larva is about a» quarter of an inch in 
lefigth. “ MOMIOGEA.”’ 
ec 


PINE EYE IN HORSES. 


THE name pink eye has in some way been 
given to and is pow very generally used to 
designate a severe form of typhoid influenza. 
This influenza is nothing new, but appears 
almost every year, to a greater or less extent, 
avd with various degrees of severity—some- 
times so slightly as to be scarcely noticed, and 
again as an epizéoty, causing much trouble 
andalarm. The most marked instances of its 
appearance that we remember were in 1854, 
1855, again in 1872, and more recently. The 
symptoms are generally discharges of watery 
mucous from the nostrils, and matter collect- 
ing in the inner corner of the eyes, which be- 
come watery. The eyelids swell and puff up 
aud the inner side has a reddish or pink color, 
from which the name pink eye. When the 
skin and mouth show increase in temperature, 
there is usually great prostration, weak pulse, 
and etagyering walk, with sometimes increased 
respiration, cough, and soreness of throat. 
the feet become hot and appear as in severe 
cases of founder. The legs swell and, on be- 
ing pressed with the finger, the skin does not 
at once resnme its nataral piace, Sometimes 
paralysis is seen in the binder parts and‘ vari. 
ous other symptoms are discovered: Not, it 
must be rewembered,"alf at one time or 
in the same antmal. The difference in the 
way the divense affects different animals 
makes it one of the most diffleult-to diagnose ; 
bat wehave endeavored to.so describe it that 
some, at least, may discover where there is a 
real case of’pink eve, for it is: well known that, 
when once a Meease of this chard geteio a 
neighborhood, almost every: trouble horse- 
flesh ia heir to is charged to it. 


As regards the treatment of pink eye, it will 
be readily seen that different conditions re- 
quire different care. Iu most cases there will 
be a predisposition to stomach troubles or 
colic, This must be guarded against im the 
feeding and nothing given but the best quality 
of food. The bowels must be kept in action, 
by gentle purgatives, if need be. Careful 
grooming and generally good attention will 
serve to keep the diseese in chec¥: The 
horse should be kept warm and the legs, if 
inclined to swell, be bathed in warm or hot 
water, covtaining some Pond’s Extract or 
arnica. The head should be kept cool, to pre- 
vent the trouble gcing to the brain, and the 
stable should be well aired and clean, but 
dark, Dr. Jennings, whois considered good au- 
thority, advises as follows: “ In ordinary cases 
tonies and stimulants are called for: In cases 
where’ the fever rune high, give the fol- 
lowing: Tartrate of antimony and nitrate of 
potaséa, each ofe drachm, mixed, given night 
and morning. When the fever is broken, ton- 
ics and stimulants are called for. The follow- 
ing mav be used in ordinary cases with good 
effect: Gentian root and nitrate of potassa, 
each one ounce ; Jamatea ginger, half'an ounce; 


| fenugreek, or anise seed, siedtachme; pulver- 


ize, mix, and divide in four parte, Give one 
night and morning: When there is dfopsttal 
ewelling of the legs, half an ounce of salphate 
of iron may be added tothe above with gobd 
effect. If the long are involved, give the fol- 
lowing: Aconite root in tincture, with tincture 
of belladunna, one part each: water, two 
parts ; dose, one teaspoonful every three hours. 
If the liver isaffected (which may be known by 
the yellow tinge of the mucous membrane, 


| dangemall and hard, horse lying on his’ side 


leaves or coarse manure will help the plant in 


Spring and it will start more vigorously. 
InsecTs.—An article ov asparagus culture 
would bo incomplete without a few words on 
the insect enemies it has to contend with. 
The asparagus beetle ( Crosceris asparagt) often 
makes sad havoc even among large planta- 
tions, causing them to be plowed under, thus 
bringing about the destruction of the crop. 
This insect attaches its small, black eggs, by 
their ends, to the plant, and they soon hateh 
out the larva or caterpillar, which is trans- 
formed into the beetle. The best remedy 
is to be early and late on the watch for these 
eges, and cut and burn the plants on which 
they appear; not leaving one stalk, if possible, 
with its insect enemies upon it. This, of 
course, can be practiced to advantage only 
where asparagus is grown on a small scale. 
Lime, dasted on the larva when the dew is on 
futhe morning, bas been successfully used by 
pome gardeners, The little pests, having 





and occasionally looking at his side, as If ia 
pain, with occasional fits of uneasiness), give 
Barbadoes aloes, three drachms: calomel and 
pulverized digitalis, each halfa drachm ; made 
into a ball with molasses. This must not be 
repeated. When there is soreness of the 
throat, blisters should be applied. The fly- 
bileter, made thin with turpentine, answers a 
good purpose. ‘The animal should be placed 
in a box-stall, well iittered with straw, and kept 
clean. As pure an atmosphere as possibile is 
necessary. The contaminated air ofa badly- 
ventilated stable retards or defeats restoration 
to health ..’—Sw, 





THE YELLOW LOTUS. 





Ayvone the many desirable things that ove 
may have who has & pond or quiet lake in the 
vicinity .2 the yellow lotus, nélumbium, yanka- 
pin plant, or water chinquapin, as it is various- 
lyealed in different localities. The flowérsof 
this maguificént platt ate semi-double, cup- 
shaped, of a delitate straw color, and have a 
pleacant fragrance. They measure from five to 
ten inches across. The leavesare citedlar fm av 
outline, from one totwo feet in diameter, of a 


seonpen Fitoe 





PENDENT. 






siti tenon and besutitally marked 
‘with ight afd Garieshadew of greev. They are 
attached to the leafstalk by thecenter. Both 
flowers and leaves are lifted on stems several 
feet above the surface of the weter, the length 
of the stem being proportioned to the depthot 
the water. The grace and beauty of -these 
plants, as they wave on their slender stems to 
every passing breeze, is beyond description. 
West and South, this lotus is common ; but has 
only been notedin a few localities inthe Eastern 
and Middle States. There is little doubt that 
it would prove hardy in almost any part of the 
country where the water is sufficiently deep to 
allow the fleshy root-stalks to bury themsetves 
below the danger of freezing. To grow the 
plants, it is only necessary to throw the 
seeds into the water, and then not allow the 
young plants to be disturbed till they become 
well established. The seeds may be obtained 
from most any seedmans, under the name of 
Nelumbium luteum.—J. M. M., in“ Tribune.” 


Horsford's Acid. Phosphate 
IN SEASICKNESS. 
Pror. ADOLPA OTT, New York, fove: fe used it for 


nene, ring a passage 
ross the Atlant. inte rely of cases I saw 
the c violent symptomea yield whieh haracterize, that 
disease, and the 
functions impaired.” 








give way to a hea! hfe i action of 








AGRICULTURAL. 





ROAD MACHINES. 





THE CHAMPION 
4 thes most perfeet yet imvented and challenges the 





THE BENEFACTOR 
where tt sutprises nit. Bend tor cheulad cel pitees 
investigate buying. 


GEO. W. TAFT, Abington, Conn. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











This wire contains six. times 
foot as any other, and is the o; 

cient sgstnetaaselk 6o 

not slip through the s " 

that is lvantned r 

acide greatly to st; 

is eon an entirely — PD any 
othas te amply csouset be ep Eee asae in- 

e paten 
A Cc FENCING CO! 204 West wih St , N.Y. 





THE 
HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 
The Best Boiler’ Feeder Known, 


Over 30,000 in use on Locomotive, Sta- 
tionary, Marine, and Portable Boilers. 
THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOBCO., 

BOSTON, MASS, 


STRAWBEREY. 


dled e, Bnew in in rey, 
ROK bas the largest 8 


plan Senses Catalogue 
. ROE, Coruwall-on-Hadson,N. Y. 


“P oak 
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re Pinnts. 
ine stock, 
stamp forcatalogue. E.P: 


THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now fs thé time to secure hort ip 











MINNESOTA, AND MONTANA. 
RAG Site SEeredanolh sot 
ort 
fad tot themselves of the advantages o fered 
by the 
for the g t of along its 
Mee Na x runs through a region 


which cannot be onret 


oA LE or Or nol inna). 


WwrE. at RCES, 
Tae else are 80 ducements claeite to 





COLONISTS and FA 
ECHA? Te and ” 
LU . BCSD ery OURISTS. 
CROPS are and sure. STO - ISING 
is ; a aie MA 
K GOO) TT and 
FINE CHANCES for Pa 
By EE. iD OR he Spee 
The ‘condition of ext seftirinents 
ng tbe line. 
Minnesota a ase Dakota is the ae ian pnnreaty 
< the yorum the agricultural fnterests of 
the entire aogt atte . 


Northern "Paetne Rafiread- 
the finest WHEAT and GRAZING LANDS, which are 
ae PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 
In my MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4:000;- 
HoNTAwA there afe 5,000,000 acres ready: 
for aE PAgIFI COUNTRY has YO 
on all points apply at or 


ae PACIETE, | RAILROAD OCUM- 


Ne. 2385 Broadwey, 








=| BEAUTIFUL HA HARDY LILIES. 


We offer, postage paid, by mail, s few of the BESE 
9 ro sit get raed 
Sr eeetts 


te "Sapan 


y......300 0925 
LiLIuM x A Moet 
Beantifal Bef Lily...” 500 050 
pie 7 Pwateabed*Ssiend aii 
lew, & with | ~ 
e 
Rater: dherssnenigl are’? 350 035 
LILSUS LESCHSIABL |p Mounite 
a . + Ww 
¢ seers 750 075 
LILIUM HANSONL A Ve Rave 
Lily, |, Delicate Yello 
40) White on 
Seorten s PEPE cbucecceccces 200 


One each of above for trial for $4.00. 
Catalogue of Gladiolus, etc., now ready. 


J. M. THORBURN & C6., 


15 John Street, New York. 





t th > Or estofr 
years and giv- 
en entire and 

rfect satis- 





rend ri_ «¢ our burners tadestructi- 
New One V.l-- Burner on two New 
ves. New Safety Reservoir. 


For Summer .nee these Stoves are indispensable. 
For terms to agents, price list and catalogue, address 
HULL VAPOR STOVE CO.. Cleveland, 0. 
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“JUST WAIT A LITTLE” 4 


Tae Poultney (Vermont) Journal, and various 
other papers copying therefrom, have been publish- 
ing—doubtless, at the instance of the Moseley & Stod” 
datd Manufacturing Company—remarks abvut a de- 
cision McCrary, of the United States Ctr- 
cuit made, January 19th, 1882, in the 
suit of J. G. Cherry, for infringement 
of patent on milk-setting apparatus, 
dated February 20th, 1877, wherein Judge McCrary 
decided the Cooley claim to be void, because of prior 
use. 

The object of all this is to Induce the public to 
think that the patents of the Vermont Farm Machine 
Company, under which the Cooley Creamers are 
menufactured, have been finally declared void, and 
that ft is perfectly safe to buy and use infringing ap- 
paratus. It will be best for infringers to make haste 
slowly. It is true that the Vermont Farm Machine 
Company owns an interest for the East in the patent 
above referred to. Itis also true that said paten: is 
but one of a number covering the ground owned by 
the Vermont Farm Machine Company, under wl ich 
the Cooley Creamers are manufactured, and unt!) «ll 
of them are declared void by the court of final resort, 
the United States Supreme Court, it will not be safe 
to make, or sell, or use any infringing apparatus. 
The public ought to understand the position of the 
Vermont Farm Machine Company in these matters. 
‘We were the pioneers in making and selling the cold- 
water deep-setfing milk’ apparatus. The American 
pablic is indebted to this Company for the practical 
perfection and introduction of such apparatus, which 
19 NOW revolutionizing the dairy business. Wo have 
spent large sums of money in perfecting it and in 
making it known to the American people. It is only 
fait that we should reap the benefit of our labors ; 
bat, no sooner had we begun to make the new appara 
tus a success, than pirates sprang up on every hand. 
Taeir community of interest has made them a solid 
band. Whistle to them in Iowa, and they dance !n 
Vermont, and vice veo-a, Let it be understood that 
we shall use the same vigor and perseverance in pro- 
tecting our patepts and prosecuting infringers that 
we have used in developing this invention. Untii the 
United States Supreme Court decides all our numer 
ous patents void, the contest will not end,and we 
trust that those who now infringe, cither by making, 
or selling, or using, will not cry ‘baby waen the 
day of settlement comes, as it certainly will come. 

The case before Judge McCrary was submitted 
without argument, which was a mistake oa Mr. Boyd's 
part. Three, at least, of Cherry's witnesses are self- 
confessed “ jail-birds.” The case is already set down 
for rehé@@fing and we anticipate a different decision. 
Notgetting it, the case will go immediately to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The néwWspapers referred to are made to speak of 
our “ enterprising’ and progressive competti- 
tors.” erly translated, this is, doubtless, in- 
tended t@mean the Moseley & Stoddard Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

If wrémgful appropriations of inventions and will- 









sive” tha we are ; otherwise, quite the reverse. Per- 
haps it is just as well for the Moseley & Stoddard 
Manufacturing Company to have its laugh now, 
rather than to wait a little, for oursuit against the 
users of their goods under another patent ; and after 
the dedisfon théy may f6¢l as the fellow did who 

laughed'né the bull. and a minute later, from the other 
side of the fence, said: “It’s well I had miy laugh 
fixst ; for I don’t care to flow.” In this suft we have 
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where bas clearly shown that the low-cost Am- 
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house Meat and Bope;for $25 4 

@bigh-cost Fertilizers. Baugh’s 

g same #8 on cifeular) The past séason* everyt 

mobiated Fertilizers paid best on cote s, abd 

years of its use, an unfavorable report of its action. Every pound of Ammonia a 

Acid in Baugh’s €25 Phosphate ‘is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 

ow’ figeres as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 

ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 
BAUGEE & SONS, Phil P 

Manafacturers and Importer of Fertili 


Something New! A:Carhon Plow! 



















AE A A 
We guarantee 
evéry REMINGTON 


made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, afler'one day’s trial, Plow® 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON GARBON: CLIPPER 


° bra TO TAKE THE PLACEOF Tos HEAVY’ CHITIED ON GL PLOWws® 


RBON METAL, competed: lersely of Cast Scool, is mach li Nebeer, a! ead 


more FES e than ordinary UC 
Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilfon, N: Y. 
57 Reade St.,.N. Y., and 21 So. Howard St.,. Baltimore) Md. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL SALES OVER. 50,000: TONS. 


All Farmers wishing to make their bucines#’n ‘uc@Esiehould use 


Soluble Pacifie Guano. 


The old and tried plant-food. [tea page better’ thaw any other 
investment, giving a direct return of many times its cost in the 
increase of yield. It is a complete manure, suitable for all crops. 
For sale by local agents. Pamphlets for testimonials, directions for 
use, and much valuable information mailed free on application. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Sellitig Agents,. 
Boston, Mass: 














Tremont Bank Building, 
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po ery MIXED PARNT CO. 


OFFICE 75 BARCLAY S8T., N. ¥. 


Ahead: of all. Competition 
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TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE) 
Weighing from 21 to 51 
SIZES: 


FOR On Ons POWM 


scrap. 


Sale plows. buy the Colum- 
and = cay “is handle ~ 
COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 
Copake Iron Works, Columbia County NY . 


lw ays run stead: 
and outwork 





GRAHAM, EMLEN: & PASSMORE, 


Purcasees’ and Wénufacturetiy 


691 Market St., Philadelphiay Pa 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 

Ground Bone, Bone’ Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front street. 


Pogotyy Newent. N. J. 
ear an lefs af6 invited to send for 
ular. 


THOMPSON’S 
js well-know: Mcient 
iscanes Of the Bye has i accutred a world a 
tion Caries the~past eigh’ pation. yoors 5 and itisa 
as been sus- 
leo cine itself, and 
advertising . Themany 
ee ee Pera 
nly by JOHN L. seOureoe. SONS& 
00. TROT, NY 05 cents, Sold by al | drugatets. 


‘NEW RICH BLOOD! 


Blood, and will completely change the blood in 
m in three months. 















may to sound health, if sucha thing 
be t by mail for 8 letter stamps. 

> CO. Mass. e 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. | 


1882, 





Pensons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it- greatly to their advantage to send 
their svbseriptions through this office, Avy of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
cohnection wi’ Tie Ispertxve®r,; on receipt 
of the sum nated in addition to the regular 
subseriptiom price of Tat Ixnerexpext—viz., 
$3-00 per antum. 

These pertodicels will besent from the offices 






















easy draft, case in holding, strength and durability, 
They are rapidly taking the place at steal of steel as the 
draw as easily, scour in any soil, arentore 


atrrabie 
of Hussey’ Osbtert prodonmady Catia 


of Husse 
combi e best im it yet invented to 
Send for j and prices FREE. 


ERSi22 


free. THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR OU.. Mansti-id.O. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


“4 


PORTER BEANCHARD'S SONH 
Cofttré, Ni B. 


varietie<, 
or $12, Our N rave 
BIS bei ees 





ees on.. Pe 





















































Wi ti be malled ones hail 
ordering it, It contaifs 
Fa packer ben Ht 





























| of the respective publishers, without premiams, 
| postage pata, 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 


inigs and the following’ Publidations, which will be 


sent, postpaid, to auy address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “3IRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 


ee Pash nATION.” ”" by Ritchie. were 


Pe ra a a 


The Sages; {Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by ter, thé artist, and A. H. 
Ritohié; the Engravers. ..... 066... .ccccseveee 

THE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


EX-PRESIDENT U.S; GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 
- VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 


EDWIN. r erauttnn. 
CHARLES SUMNER Size, 16X20;................ 


The 





1 00 





Sizd, 16x20..............+ 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 


and will be’ sent, postpaid, onreceiptof th money. 
The. ‘INNER re OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
Frank arpent 





er. Bound in Cloth. 
gi 


“PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
CHO. 1ODPageGr: . 2060. ccesee-recceccescccscecs 
Orders. with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


Ehe Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
















Numbers ‘Pmon (post 
08.) (postage —om. -s Fy 
oe (F a 
° (l mromet, = S 
ce (2 weeks), P 20 
Number (1 week), “a 10 
mesabdscription two years 5 00 
One subscri rein with one SEW subseriber, in 
GQ IOS eo «096 092 0 ocecnnccagencaneesccegs 00 
One subseri tion with two NEw subscribers, in 
GE ccc tice nnccgnccesesnccesecete 0s 7 ¢0 
One subseri ption CRFOS VORIG 00. 0020-00000 rcn00ce 7 00 
One subsariition with three NEw subscribers, 
1M. OMS FEMIBCANICS. ...., 2+. nrccecsocceddvees++ ++: § r+ 4 
subscription ‘four DL ey ee ee 5 


e 
She ocuheens nen wi ar one tid watacehbess in 


10 
one D oubectiption AVE VOATH, 65.6. cece ss ceees 10 $3 
Apy-_number over five at the-same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning January let, 1882, Tok INDEPENDENT — 
be published on the cash principle—that is, pa 
expiri after January Ist, 18#2, will be stopr 
the ox: piration of time paid tor 


costes Copies Free upon Application. 


[2 Mak call remittances payable to the orer of 
THE INDEPEXDENT. 


at 


ap ittances must be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
theds can procured, send the money in a 18- 
The present registration system is 
pi ¥ ute otection ‘obfiged losses by 
ers to register 


letters rere requested to do 
No nav entered on mag subsoription books with- 


on t in advance 
aaa are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their ptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
r, anid to renew two or three weeks previous 
to thé expiration, 50 that no loss of numbers may 

oce 

T PT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for. the sT tion. Receipis for money 
remitted t a su “expiratio are indicated by 


he paper 
made either the first or. ¥.. ‘cond Peck an 


STOW & CO,, No. 188 Fieet Street, 
are our Agents tn tacete © to recetve subscriptions 


and ai carccooments 
THE INDEPYDENT: 
P.O, Rex 2787, ork City. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
ranare Advertisements, toa Paged Business Notic 





eccceseSooccceseee 75e. | bbgese Se bscncest: ee 

7} ee ‘month),.70¢. | 4 times tone month), ..85e, 

sd (three months 6c. 18 (three months)s0c, 
26 (aix 800.'26 (8 yi5e. 
= * (twelve 29 ie, 52 {twelve “  )66c. 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

9 Mere ccevecvesverze cesvewccves- cv Seeveve 

4 times (one month) 

1 (three as pees 

26 “ (six/ 

52 ‘ (twelve “ 80c, 
PUBLISHER'S NOTIORS..... .... ONE Dorian PER AGATE 


LINE, EACH TIM 
FINANCIAL NOTICES Two DOLLaRs PER AGATy 
NE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ... .... 





| We shall be pleaded to supply, upon appli- 
| c@tfdm, at fdvOtable ratés, other periodiéals end 
publications than thoee mentioned below. 





| Reg. Price 
| Amerigan Agriculturist.......... $12 $150 
Atlantic Moathly..........e00%- 350 864400 
Century Magazine (formcrly Serf 
WO cts tscdgoenande «o fe00e? 350 400 
Frank LesHe’s Iustrated Weekly. 850 400 
Harper's Magazine:..............350 400 
“6 WE Hicincéunasconne Cue 4 00 
” SE ae Pree 350 400 
” Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Lippinectt’s Magazine............ 2 8 00 
Léppivitott se 8tmday Maigazine.... 240 27 
Littel’s Living Bfe.............. 730 «8°00 
Mationil Sundaypehoot Teacher. 110 125 
SH Nicholda¢ Mafffizine......... .270 800 
S¥mi-weekly TriBitme............. 250 8°00 


Weekly Tribune?... 








4 Loe, 
al ARRIAGES AND sxcecding. for four lines. 


Drarns, not 

oe ee Twenty-five Cents ¢ line. 

i antes neve ir advertising must be in advance, 
Tess a 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had 60° many many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sous & Co., patentees of 





| the best Binder in usé; to supply those who 


| year, 
| embossed on it in Ia 


| dollar and twenty~ 


may desire them, Eaeh File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twéritv-six numbers—half a 
The cover has “THE LypEPENDvENT’’ 
gilt letters; making it 
quite ornamental an@ looking in every respect 
like a handsome volamé. They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe t of one dollar 
each, or rent (postpaid) on thé receipt of one 
ve cents each. he usnal 
price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 27, 1688, 
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J.Estey % Co. 
Brattleboro Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 





with fall descriptions of m.1n7 ele- 





gant ond varied styles sent tree. 








WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porceiain 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Fine White French China Dinner Seta. 149 pleces.g30 60 
Vine Wh te Fie: ch China Tea Seta, 44 nieces.... 7 0 
Fine Gold-vand French China Tea Seta, 44 piers. 8B O 
Rich!y-Decorated Fr'h China Tra Sets, 44 pieces, 12 C4 
Chamber Sets, 11 meoes, 84.0 ; white a 
White English Porcelain Dinner Se'#,100 pieces. 14 00 
Miver-plated D nner Knives, per doz - 800 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFTRNISFA'NS "OOK. 

Iilustrsted C talogue and Price-L st n alled free on 

applica! n. Eetimates furnished. 


C. L. UADLEY. Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders | oxed avd placed on Car or Steamer, {ree of 
., O, D. or P.O. Money Order, 





Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements, 
The nev designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring lager results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 
The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric intefference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
30 Fifth Avo., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


ing to be desired. 





Burt's Shoes. 


SEXD To 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTor 81., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 







for their Illustrated Cata 
lo, ue and Price List. Gooug 
io.» arded by mail or ex 
prees. All orders 
will recet'e 
rompt att«n- 
fon. 





: SILK. 
W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
COXKN. 
Branch Warehouses : 
fF7 John St., New York, and 
107 Lake &t.. Chicag::. 
MANUFACTURIRS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pimp Chain and 
Fixtursa, l.on Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


ete. 
Works FOUNDED IN 1882. 
awarded 
fiote 








t medal 
hy the Universal Ex- 
sbit'on nt Paris, France, in 


1B:b: ad Son i 


DEGRAAFP & TAYLOR, 


4] and 43 West {4th Street and 48 West (5th Street. 


FURNISHING RESIDENCES COMPLETE A SPECIALTY. 


SPRING STYLES. 


New and Exclusive Designs. 
Spring Overcoats, 
Walking Suits, 
Business Suits, 
every Garment being made by us especially for City Trade. 


DEVLIN Z CO., 


Broadway, Corner Warren Street. 

























SHONINGER 
Cymbals Concerts Organ 


B. Shoninger Organ Co., 
of first-class 
UNIVERSAL 
cY MBELLA ORGANS 


Upright Ptano- fortes. 
Established 18650. 


. Over 60,000 ta Use. 
MANUFACTORY 
87 te 121 Chestnut &t.; 
OFrricE 


90 and 101 Chapel St... 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


fu 
fee 
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i 
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potepaid. 


ALABASTINE 


SUPERIOR TO 


KALSOMINE. 


Especially adapted to walls and ceilings. The white is whiter than any other 
materialan the tints clearer and more delicate. It produces a firm. durabie, and 
handscme finish and can be applied by any one. J? te unequaled. Alabastine in 
@ valuable discovery and it will pay you to send for Semple Card and Testi- 
monials to SEELFY BROS., 32 — Federal Mtn Boston, a 

AVEFP'LL PAINT CO. on, @ 
Be - Y or 
mM. BLCHE ask rand Rapido, Mick. 






















The only Pa‘nts that or salt air or water, the 
sun or fumes of burn which dest: oy all other 
Paints. Prices iow. freight paid to any depot 
n the country. No ed until det All Paint 
users should write nt free Beau im t ful Color Card of 
the Paint itself. with tiors how Him any one can Paint. 


Address, ingersoll Worke, New York. 





NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT WORKS, 


. NEW JERSEY, 


EiQ@uip NGL Par. 


the t cracking or peeling 








The Leading Furniture Makers and Teer. —" 
Upholsterers. GOLD MEDAL, 
ESTABLISHED 1860. a 
HARTSHORN’S **., 


SHADE-ROLLERS. 


Highest Award, 
Atlanta, 








; * PLIED BY ANYON 
eee ee ee oe Urn White, Mask, or any sin a oiler. BT AN Eaay 
Coe io Sais = oe. 
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1881. 


FIREWORKS, 
FLACS, 


LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 
Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formationin regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, ete., sent by Mail, free te all 
applicants. 
Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


’ 
Sent to Every Seotion of the Connry, 

In all cases fuli particulars must accome- 
pany each order, and the Money (by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order) must accompany 
the same. The Publisher of “The Independ- 
ent ’’ will satisfy any etranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do exactly 

aeweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


No. 7 Park Place, New York. 

















WASTE SKWING SILK............. 30c. per oz 
WASTE EMBROIDERY STI.K...40c. per oz. 
A 3@page pamphlet, giving Rulesand Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Capa and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
eetved as morey. 
. THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
#0 Broasdway.N.Y.; 288 Market &t., Philadelphia 


TRE ORGUINETTE. 





Automatic Musical Cabinets, Pipe Or- 
gans, Reed Crgans, and Pianos. 
PRICES $3 TO $30. LARGE INSTRUMENTS 960 TO 

$2 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 BROADWAY. between 12th and 3th 
Streets, New York. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 











COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
It ie what every boy wante 











